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I. 

THAKUR  PERTiB  SINGH 

A  TALE   OF  AN  INDIAN  FAMINE 


THAKUR     PEB/TlB    SINGH: 

A  TALE  OF  AN  INDIAN  FAMINE. 
THE   VILLAGE. 

A  WIDE  plain,  level  as  the  face  of  the 
ocean,  fading  away  into  the  horizon.  Not 
a  rise  to  break  the  dead  even  monotony, 
except  that  ridge  of  hillocks  away  to  the 
east  piled  up  from  the  sandy  soil  by  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  hot  west  wind. 
The  fields  are  a  dull  grey  colour.  Even 
here  where  the  earth  is  light  and  sandy 
it  looks  hard  and  cruel.  The  short 
stubble  shorn  with  a  sickle  to  the  very 
root  by  a  hand  that  can  afford  to  waste 
nothing,  not  even  an  inch  of  barley  straw, 
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is  on  the  ground  still.  Amongst  it  are  a 
few  weeds  ;  and  they  alone  keep  green, 
how  you  may  well  wonder.  There  are  no 
hedges.  The  small  fields,  seldom  larger 
than  half  an  acre,  are  marked  off  from 
each  other  by  low  narrow  ridges  of  earth 
a  foot  or  two  in  width,  forming  boun- 
daries which  are  respected  by  the  plough. 
They  bear  a  little  creeping  grass,  succu- 
lent and  sweet,  good  feeding  for  the 
cattle.  Here  and  there  on  these  narrow 
margins,  especially  where  the  corners  of 
several  fields  meet,  are  thickets  of  a 
thorny  shrub,  and  now  and  again  a 
graceful  acacia  whose  feathery  leaves 
hardly  throw  a  shade. 

Far  away,  planted  probably  along  a 
road,  you  can  see  a  straight  avenue  of 
large  and  spreading  trees.  Yes,  it  is 
the  high  road,  and  on  one  side  of  it, 
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the  side  nearest  to  us,  there  is  what 
looks  like  a  thick  plantation.  It  is 
a  mango  grove,  and  you  may  be  sure 
the  village  is  not  far  from  it.  You 
cannot  discern  it,  but  if  you  look  closely 
— the  atmosphere  is  so  dense  with  heat- 
haze  and  dust  that  every  outline  is 
blurred  as  by  a  channel  fog — you  will 
make  out  a  white  spire,  obtuse  in 
shape,  rising  a  few  feet  above  what 
appears  to  be  a  mound  of  earth.  That 
is  the  village  temple,  and  the  mound  is 
the  collection  of  mud  houses  which  form 
the  village.  It  is  quite  two  miles  away. 
The  afternoon  sun  is  beating  fiercely 
down  on  the  scorched  earth.  It  strikes 
your  head  just  under  the  shade  of  your 
hat.  The  wind  is  blowing  hotter  and 
fiercer  than  the  blast  from  the  stoke- 
hole of  a  steamer.  Now  and  then  it  is 
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seized  with  a  fit  of  fury,  and  tears  up 
the  dust  and  sand  from  the  earth  it 
hates  and  casts  them  up  in  a  blinding 
cloud.  There  on  the  road,  where  it 
finds  a  clear  course  marked  out  and 
given  up  to  it,  the  wind  whirls  up  the 
finely  powdered  earth  into  a  dust  devil 
and  urges  it  along  the  track  at  racing 
speed.  To  hell  with  you,  it  says,  to  hell. 
No  wonder  that  there  is  no  sign  of 
life  in  the  fields.  Ah !  but  there  is 
some.  There,  four  or  five  fields  off,  is 
a  man  scuffling  away  at  the  ground.  A 
hasty  glance  might  miss  seeing  him,  his 
colour  mingles  so  with  that  of  the  earth. 
He  is  naked  to  the  waist ;  he  is  scrap- 
ing up  grass  from  one  of  the  ridges 
between  the  fields.  When  he  has 
gathered  enough,  he  will  take  from  his 
head  the  big  coarse  cloth  which  serves 
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him  as  a  turban,  and  will  carry  his 
grass  in  it.  Farther  off  are  others,  men 
and  women,  occupied  in  a  like  way. 
Others  are  cutting  branches  from  the 
thorny  bushes,  to  be  chopped  up  as 
fodder  for  the  beasts.  Until  the  rain 
comes,  what  else  can  be  done  ?  Those 
whitish  specks  away  there  towards  the 
sand-hillocks  are  cattle.  There  will  be 
a  boy  or  two  herding  them,  little  black 
fellows  with  a  scanty  loin-cloth  and  a 
long  bamboo,  only  you  cannot  see  them. 
We  will  walk  on  to  the  village,  where 
at  least  there  will  be  shade  and  a  drink 
of  water  to  be  had,  although,  if  you  are 
wise,  you  will  bear  with  your  thirst 
until  the  sun  goes  down.  The  trees  in 
the  mango  grove  do  not  seem  to  feel 
the  heat.  They  are  green  and  fresh, 
and  their  shade  is  grateful,  yet  the  hot 
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wind  comes  off  from  them  with  a 
heavy  sickly  breath.  Up  there  on  that 
withered  branch  is  a  crow  sitting  with 
his  beak  wide  open  gasping  for  air ; 
there  are  more  gasping  crows  on  the 
trees  beyond.  In  this  weather  one  feels 
pity  even  for  an  Indian  crow.  Here  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village  is  a  huge 
pipal-tree.  How  juicy  and  fresh  its 
polished  leaves  look !  It  seems  able  to 
find  moisture  anywhere,  even  in  the  dry 
centuries- old  bricks  of  that  ruined  wall 
from  which  another  big  tree  of  the  tribe 
is  growing.  But  this  one  has  a  whole 
territory  to  itself.  Its  huge  trunk  is 
like  a  fluted  column,  spreading  out  at 
the  base  to  grip  the  earth,  while  the 
branches  stretch  out  wide  and  low  on 
every  side  for  sixty  feet  and  more.  A 
little  shrine  built  of  bricks  and  smeared 
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with  red  paint  stands  close  in  to  one 
side  of  the  trunk,  and  from  one  of  the 
lower  branches  hangs  a  round  pot  of 
baked  clay  with  water  in  it.  A  small 
hole  in  the  bottom  with  a  bit  of  rag 
lets  the  water  trickle  down  drop  by 
drop  on  a  smooth  cone  of  black  stone, 
the  symbol  of  fertility.  The  road  nar- 
rows now  as  we  near  the  village,  and 
takes  a  gentle  slope  downward,  —  not 
that  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
level,  but  it  has  been  worn  down  by  the 
tread  of  men  and  cattle  and  the  grind- 
ing of  the  heavy  misshapen  cart-wheels 
ever  since  the  village  became  a  village 
in  the  far-off  time.  Earth,  too,  has  been 
stolen  from  it  after  each  rainy  season,  to 
restore  those  high  narrow  banks  that 
protect  the  fields  on  either  side  from 
the  cattle  as  they  come  and  go.  For 
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these  fields  near  the  homestead  are  the 
best.  It  is  easier  to  cart  manure  to 
them,  and  they  get  all  the  refuse  from 
the  houses.  They  can  be  watered,  more- 
over, from  wells  and  from  the  three  or 
four  slimy  ponds  or  holes  from  which  the 
clay  was  taken  to  build  the  mud  huts 
and  to  make  bricks  for  the  better  houses. 
Even  now  in  this  furnace  of  heat  these 
fields  are  fresh  and  green, — this  one  with 
the  bright  shoots  of  the  sugar-cane,  that 
with  the  tender  glossy  leaves  of  the 
young  maize.  Here  and  there  near  the 
best  wells  are  vegetables  of  various 
kinds,  or  spices  or  tobacco  in  small  neat 
plots,  like  the  seed-plots  of  a  nursery- 
garden.  For  there  is  no  waste  here. 
The  rent  of  this  land  is  high,  and  it 
repays  care  and  skill. 

From  the  outside  the  village  looks  like 
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a  mud  fort  or  prison.  The  walls  stand 
up  dreary  and  blank,  the  outer  skin  of 
mud  rising  in  blisters  and  peeling  off  in 
the  heat.  Hardly  a  window  looks  out- 
ward; here  and  there  you  may  see  one 
high  up  in  the  wall  of  some  of  the  bigger 
houses.  Its  wooden  doors  or  shutters 
are  open  to  let  in  light  and  air,  perhaps 
to  allow  the  inmates  to  peep  out  oc- 
casionally. The  roofs  are  flat.  On  some 
the  big  stalks  of  the  giant  millet  are 
stored  for  fodder ;  on  others  are  heaped 
pyramids  of  cow-dung  cakes,  the  ordi- 
nary and  almost  the  only  fuel. 

Entering  the  village,  the  road  becomes 
narrow  and  tortuous.  It  runs  between 
the  blank  mud  walls  of  the  small  yards 
which  shut  in  the  huts  of  the  peasants. 
Low  and  rude  doors  of  rough  unpainted 
wood,  polished  only  by  the  hands  that 
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open  and  shut  them,  give  access  to  the 
road.  Here  and  there  a  higher  wall 
with  quite  a  large  gateway  marks  the 
house  of  some  richer  man — a  trader 
perhaps,  or  one  of  the  landowners. 
Narrower  lanes  now  and  again  branch 
off  to  this  side  and  to  that  from  the 
main  road,  which  grows  more  and  more 
crooked  as  it  approaches  the  centre  of 
the  village.  Was  it  mere  haphazard 
that  made  it  so  winding,  or  were  these 
twisting  lanes  and  the  blank  walls  out- 
side designed  for  defence  ?  It  may  well 
be,  for  less  than  a  century  ago  the  Mah- 
ratta  and  the  Pindari  harried  these 
plains. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. 

But   here  we   are  close   to    the    head- 
man's  house.     There   is   an   open    space, 
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cramped,  it  is  true,  but  still  open  com- 
pared to  the  lanes  we  travelled  by.  In 
the  middle  a  big  well,  with  raised  and 
cemented  margin  ;  with  posts  and  pulleys 
for  the  water-drawers :  beyond  the  well 
is  a  huge  pipal  tree.  You  can  hear  the 
peculiar  whistling  coo  and  the  restless 
rustle  of  a  flock  of  green  pigeons  in  its 
upper  branches.  Behind  the  tree  is  the 
big  gateway  of  the  headman's  house, 
which  is  built  of  small  burnt  bricks. 
On  the  other  side,  on  a  high  plinth  of 
earth,  is  an  open  shed  spacious  and  airy, 
without  side  walls.  That  is  the  village 
choupal,  which  serves  the  purposes  of 
a  town  hall  or  assembly  rooms.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  people  there 
already,  although  the  cattle  are  not  yet 
home,  and  the  day's  field-work  has  not 
ended.  They  are  squatting  in  a  circle 
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round  a  wizened  grey-haired  old  man, 
who  is  evidently  some  one  of  note.  He 
is  the  village  accountant.  He  has  a 
huge  oblong  book  bound  in  coarse  red 
canvas  on  the  ground  before  him.  It  is 
open,  and  the  strong  black  characters  of 
the  figures  are  clear  and  distinct  even 
from  where  we  stand.  It  is  the  village 
rent-roll,  and  he  is  explaining  their 
accounts  to«  some  of  the  tenants.  He 
has  a  rude  pair  of  spectacles  with  thick 
clumsy  frames  upon  his  nose.  His  turban 
is  large  and  white,  and  he  wears  a  long 
white  calico  coat  fairly  clean,  with  tight 
pantaloons  of  the  same  material.  The 
men  round  him  are  cultivators.  They 
are  in  their  ordinary  working  dress,  a 
pagri  or  turban  of  coarse  cotton  stuff 
wound  untidily  round  the  head.  No 
jacket  or  coat ;  a  dhotee  or  cloth  of 
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a     light    brick    or    dirty    white    colour 
festooned   over   the  legs,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  loose  trousers.     Their  brown 
backs    glisten    in    the    light,    and    their 
muscles    and    sinews,    hardened   by   toil, 
show  through  the  skin.     They  are  strong, 
well-fed  men  for  the  most  part,  but  slight 
of  limb  compared  with  European  peasants. 
There    is   a    stir    at   the    door   of  the 
headman's  house.     A  tall,  handsome  man 
about    fifty    years    of    age    comes    out, 
Thakur   Pertab    Singh,    the   landlord    of 
the  village.     He  is  dressed  much  as  the 
others,   except  that  he  wears  a  coat  or 
tunic,  and  his  clothes  are  cleaner  and  of 
better   texture.     He   has   a   fine   face,    a 
well-formed    nose,    almost    aquiline,    the 
features  regular,   so  far   as  they  can  be 
seen,    for   he   wears   a   heavy   moustache 
and  a  long  beard  divided  in  the  middle 
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of  the  chin  and  trained  up  on  either 
side  so  as  to  mingle  with  the  whiskers. 
A  little  behind  him  come  two  men  of 
the  same  type,  but  much  younger,  in 
the  full  strength  of  youth.  They  are 
his  sons.  He  has  three  others  away 
from  home,  who  are  native  officers  in 
the  Bengal  Cavalry.  The  eldest  has 
attained  the  highest  rank  open  to  an 
Indian,  and  the  whole  family  glory  in 
the  distinction,  and  are  proud  of  their 
connection  with  the  army.  For  are 
they  not  Rajputs,  soldiers  by  right  of 
blood. 

The  three  men  entered  the  choupal. 
Way  is  made  for  them,  and  they  are 
treated  with  the  greatest  deference, 
partly  no  doubt  because  they  are  the 
landlords  of  the  village,  much  more 
because  they  are  high-caste  men  of  an 
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ancient    stock,    and   most   of    the    culti- 
vators are  of  the  same  clan. 

"  You  owe  ten  rupees,  Bam  Pershad," 
the  accountant  is  saying,  "  and  you 
must  pay." 

"  Here  is  the  master,"  replies  the 
man  addressed,  "  I  will  make  my  peti- 
tion to  him,"  and  prostrating  himself, 
he  places  his  turban  at  the  feet  of  the 
headman,  who  has  just  entered  the 
choupal. 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ? "  he  asks. 

"  It  is  just  this,  sir,"  replies  Ram 
Pershad,  "  I  owe  ten  rupees,  but  I  can- 
not pay  ;  last  crop,  you  know,  sir,  was 
a  very  poor  one.  This  is  the  second 
bad  year,  and  the  village  banker  will  not 
advance  me  another  penny.  If  the  rain 
would  come  I  could  sow  my  cotton,  and 
my  outlying  sugar-cane  would  improve, 
B 
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and  I  might  have  some  credit  then  and 
be  able  to  raise  the  money.  As  it  is, 
I  have  not  wherewithal  to  buy  bread 
for  my  children,  who  are  crying  with 
hunger,  and  for  my  wife,  who  is  ill. 
You  know  I  have  been  in  the  village, 
father  and  son,  these  hundred  years 
and  more,  as  long  as  your  family  has 
owned  it.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  It  is 
the  will  of  God ;  what  will  be,  will  be. 
I  am  helpless  ! " 

The  old  Rajput  to  whom  he  appeals 
has  sat  down  on  the  ground  a  little 
apart  from  the  crowd  and  to  one  side 
of  the  accountant.  The  rest  are  in  a 
semicircle,  with  their  faces  turned  to- 
wards him.  As  he  listens  a  set,  hard 
look  comes  over  his  face.  Can  you 
interpret  that  look  ?  No,  it  is  not 
obstinacy  or  cruelty  or  greed.  It  is 
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more  like  despair.  It  is  resentment 
against  the  hard  destiny  that  is  forc- 
ing him  to  do  that  which  he  would 
not. 

A  number  of  others,  defaulters  like- 
wise, join  Ram  Pershad  in  his  appeal 
for  mercy,  until  there  is  a  babel  of 
sounds.  The  accountant  reads  out  from 
his  books  the  sums  due  from  each. 
What  is  passing  through  the  old  Raj- 
put's mind  ?  He  would  yield,  and  that 
gladly,  to  the  pity  that  is  moving  him. 
But  there  is  his  own  land  to  think  of, 
his  own  family  —  above  all,  his  own 
pride.  Was  he  not  the  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  ancient  chief  who  brought 
the  clan  into  this  part  of  the  country 
and  was  lord  of  the  whole  country-side? 
Eighty-four  villages  owned  the  sway  of 
his  ancestors  for  centuries  —  ay,  for 
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centuries  —  before  the  great  Company 
took  possession  of  the  land.  His  great- 
grandfather was  the  head  of  the  clan 
when  the  Company  came,  and  for  some 
years  afterwards.  It  was  at  the  first 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue  that 
most  of  the  villages  were  taken  away 
from  the  lord  and  given  to  the  villagers, 
his  own  clansmen  and  dependants.  His 
grandfather  was  left  with  only  twenty 
out  of  the  eighty-four.  It  was  tyranny 
and  injustice ;  but  the  English  sahibs 
were  new  and  ignorant  in  those  days, 
and  destiny  was  hard.  Since  then,  one 
by  one  the  twenty  villages  have  gone. 
They  have  been  sold  for  debt,  and 
bought  by  traders  and  bankers.  His 
grandfather  and  his  father  may  have 
been  extravagant.  But  what  would  you 
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have  ?  Can  a  Rahtore  Rajput  live  like 
a  pariah  ?  Can  his  sons  remain  un- 
married, or  can  wives  be  had  for  no- 
thing by  men  of  his  blood  ?  Now  he 
was  left  with  only  one  village,  that  in 
which  his  fathers  had  lived,  and  where 
their  home  farms  were.  Was  this  too 
to  be  lost,  and  by  him  ?  It  is  mort- 
gaged to  that  cringing  Marwari,  whose 
house  stands  over  there — ay,  he  is  cring- 
ing now.  But  if  the  interest  be  not 
paid  he  will  foreclose,  and  the  Rajput 

will  have  to  cringe  then  or  to He 

dared  not  finish  the  thought. 

So  the  set  look  came  over  his  face, 
and  he  hardened  his  bowels  of  compas- 
sion against  his  brethren.  "  Pay,"  he 
said  —  "pay  me  what  you  owe  or  you 
leave  the  land,"  and  not  heeding  the 
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cries  for  time  and  mercy  that  rose 
around  him,  he  went  slowly  back  to 
his  house,  followed  by  his  tall  sons. 

The  Village  Banker. 

But  come,  let  us  be  going.  We  will 
turn  down  that  lane  which  is  nearly 
opposite  the  one  we  came  by.  It  will 
lead  us  out  to  the  fields  again,  through 
the  weavers'  quarter  and  past  the  out- 
lying huts  of  the  low  -  castes.  That 
house  a  little  way  down,  built  of  small 
well- burnt  bricks,  with  no  window  open- 
ing to  the  lane,  and  a  strong  studded 
gate  made  of  black  wood,  that  is  where 
the  Marwari  banker  lives.  See,  he  is 
coming  out,  a  stout  portly  man,  of 
somewhat  low  stature,  dressed  in  fine 
white  calico  scrupulously  clean,  with  a 
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huge  pink  turban  on  his  head.  His 
chief  agent  and  factotum,  a  man  of  his 
own  race  and  caste,  with  a  couple  of 
stout  Brahmin  servants  behind  him. 
He  is  of  a  lighter  complexion  than  the 
men  of  the  village.  A  keen,  clever- 
looking  man  —  in  intelligence  far  above 
the  Rajputs  round  him.  Not  a  bad 
face  on  the  whole,  although  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  his  hereditary  trade.  Not  a 
bad  man  either,  and  most  useful.  What 
Rothschild  is  to  Europe  is  Seth  Bullub 
Dass  to  the  good  village  of  Gardanpur. 
It  is  easy  to  call  him  names ;  but  can  the 
land  be  farmed  without  capital,  and  who 
will  find  the  money  if  Bullub  Dass  closes 
his  chests  ?  He  has  evidently  been  sent 
for  to  arrange  the  present  difficulty,  and 
he  will  do  it.  They  are  all  in  his  debt, 
and  he  cannot  afford  to  let  them  go  to  ruin. 
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The  Weavers  and  Low-castes. 

Turn  down  this  lane  to  the  right : 
we  are  coming  to  the  poorer  part  of 
the  village  where  the  lower  castes  live. 
Here  is  a  settlement  of  weavers.  The 
huts  are  smaller,  and  boast  no  little 
enclosures  or  yards  to  them.  The 
chamber  doors  open  on  the  lane,  and  if 
you  look  in  you  will  see  the  looms  at 
work.  The  lane  is  very  narrow,  and 
half  of  it  is  taken  up  by  the  trestles  on 
which  the  women  who  are  preparing  the 
warp  have  stretched  it.  You  see  them 
hurrying  up  and  down  combing  out  and 
arranging  the  thread.  It  is  a  poor 
trade,  especially  since  machine  -  made 
cloth  flooded  the  markets ;  and  this 
year  they  will  tell  you  they  have  fallen 
on  hard  times.  "  What !  don't  you 
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know  the  harvest  was  so  bad  ?  there 
was  only  eight  annas  in  the  rupee" 
(their  way  of  saying  it  was  only  a  half 
crop),  "  and  now  the  rain  is  holding 
back.  The  cultivators  are  in  great 
straits,  and  it  is  the  tillers  of  the  earth, 
not  the  rich  merchants  and  landlords, 
who  buy  from  the  poor  weaver.  The 
farmers  have  had  to  pawn  their  wives' 
ornaments  to  Bullub  Dass — ay,  and  their 
land  too  in  some  cases  —  and  the  old 
dhotee,  torn  and  thin  though  it  be,  must 
do  for  another  year.  No  new  gowns  for 
the  wives  for  last  year's  fair  or  this 
year's  either." 

Now  we  are  out  of  the  village,  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  we  entered 
by.  Here  the  fields  are  not  so  close  to 
the  houses.  There  is  a  wide  open  space 
of  waste  ground,  hard  and  firm  beneath 
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the  thick  carpet  of  grey  dust.  This  is 
where  the  harvest  is  brought  home,  and 
where  the  oxen  tread  out  the  corn.  It 
is  busy  enough  then.  Now  it  is  left  to 
a  few  evil -looking,  mangy,  half -starved 
dogs,  who  are  prowling  about  to  see 
what  they  can  devour.  The  dog  has  a 
poor  time  in  an  Indian  village.  He  is 
a  scavenger  to  be  tolerated ;  useful  too 
sometimes  for  watch  and  ward,  for  he 
can  snarl  and  bark  more  than  enough, 
if  he  has  not  always  the  pluck  to  bite ; 
but  to  the  ordinary  Hindu  villager  not 
a  companion  and  friend,  to  the  Mahom- 
edan  an  unclean  beast  and  a  term  of 
reproach.  At  the  far  side  of  this  waste 
ground  is  a  big  banyan -tree,  and,  be- 
yond, a  few  old  and  weather  -  beaten 
mangoes,  the  survivors  of  an  ancient 
grove.  In  their  shade  a  group  of  huts, 
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smaller  and  poorer  -  looking  than  even 
the  worst  in  the  village.  The  chumars, 
the  workers  in  leather,  live  here,  and 
beyond  their  hamlet  are  two  or  three 
neater  and  cleaner-looking  hovels,  where 
the  mehters  or  sweepers  dwell.  These 
pariahs  must  not  pollute  the  main  vil- 
lage. You  need  not  waste  pity  on 
them,  for  all  that.  They  are  quite  as 
full  of  caste  pride  and  prejudice,  and 
quite  as  exclusive  in  their  own  way,  as 
their  superiors.  And  then,  for  the 
chumars  at  any  rate,  there  are  com- 
pensations when  the  matter  is  looked 
into. 

Do  you  see  the  vultures  on  the  broken 
and  withered  stem  of  that  old  mango  ? 
A  little  farther  off  you  will  see  a  group 
of  men  busy  around  something  on  the 
ground.  They  are  all  squatting  and 
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shuffling  like  birds  of  prey  around  that 
something.  Now  you  are  nearer  you 
see  what  it  is.  That  is  the  carcass  of 
Bullub  Dass's  best  ox,  one  of  the  pair 
that  drew  his  carriage — a  fine  trotting 
pair  from  Central  India.  It  sickened 
and  died  yesterday  in  the  yard, 
and  the  chumars  came,  as  is  their 
duty  and  their  right  too,  and  re- 
moved the  carcass.  They  are  skinning 
it  now  in  this  village  Golgotha,  and 
then  they  will  divide  the  flesh.  What ! 
not  to  eat  it?  Yes,  to  eat  it.  You 
do  not  think  that  row  of  women  sitting 
a  few  yards  off,  eagerly  watching  the 
men's  work,  is  merely  interested  in  the 
skinning?  Each  of  them  has  brought 
her  brass  dish  or  pot,  and  they  are 
waiting  anxiously  for  the  distribution 
of  the  flesh.  It  will  be  divided  justly, 
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and  with  due  respect  to  position,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom  of  chumars. 
Plague?  cholera?  Oh  no;  you  see  they 
are  healthy-looking  and  well  nourished 
enough.  How  many  thousand  years 
have  they  fed  on  like  carrion  ?  Pasture 
and  water  are  scarce,  and  cattle  are 
dying,  I  hear,  by  scores.  The  chumar 
at  least  will  thrive,  and  the  vultures, 
and  so  will  the  cunning  dealer  in  hides, 
who  comes  up  country  from  Mirzapur 
and  buys  the  dead  skins  cheap  for  ready 
cash.  Perhaps  he  has  even  advanced 
money  to  his  chumar  clients,  and  then 
he  will  buy  them  very  cheap  indeed. 
The  next  pair  of  boots  you  get  from 
London  may  be  made  of  the  hide  of 
friend  Bullub  Dass's  ox.  S  o  is  the  world 
tied  together. 

And   now   we   are    in    the   open  fields 
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again.  It  is  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
the  low  sun  glows  rayless  through  the 
thick  dust  like  a  live  coal.  The  wind 
is  as  burning  hot  as  it  was  three  hours 
ago.  Hot  it  will  be  and  burning  all 
the  weary  night.  Just  as  we  have  to 
rise  again  to  march,  when  there  is  a 
faint  gleam  of  pale  opal  light  in  the 
east  and  a  man  can  see  his  hand,  one 
little  short  sob  of  cool  breath  will  come, 
like  a  whisper  from  heaven  to  a  sorrow- 
ing soul,  and  then  straightway  the 
great  sun  will  leap  up  again  in  his 
wrath,  and  the  slow  misery  of  earth 
and  beast  and  man  will  begin  once 
more.  Yet  another  day  of  burning  fiery 
drought.  O  God  of  heaven,  how  long  ? 
When  will  Thy  rain  fall  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust  ?  Is  it  to  no  purpose 
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that  we  have  fed  Thy  Brahmins,  and 
made  offerings  day  by  day  at  Thy  shrine, 
Mahadeo  ? 


Famine  threatens. 

It  is  September  now,  and  there  is 
dole  in  Gardanpur.  When  we  were 
there  last  it  was  the  end  of  June,  and 
they  were  waiting  anxiously  for  rain. 
It  was  long  and  late  in  coming,  but  it 
came,  and  the  thirsty  soil  drank  it  in 
greedily.  The  dust  no  longer  rose  in 
clouds,  the  wind  ceased  to  howl,  the 
crow  shut  its  mouth  or  opened  it  only 
to  give  a  cheerful  and  well  -  satisfied 
"  caw."  Like  magic,  after  the  first 
shower  the  grateful  ground  brought 
forth  the  herb  after  its  kind.  The 
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dykes  and  tanks  filled,  .and  fish  appear- 
ing suddenly  swam  about  in  the  pools 
which  were  yesterday  dry  pits.  The 
cattle  began  to  look  more  like  living 
things,  and  some  of  the  younger  beasts 
actually  capered  and  kicked  about  as 
they  were  driven  forth  to  pasture  in 
the  early  morning,  Ploughs  were  got 
out,  and  the  oxen  began  to  think  that 
even  a  drought  has  its  good  side.  The 
men  leave  the  village  at  dawn,  driving 
their  yokes  with  ploughs  reversed,  the 
tail  trailing  on  the  ground  marking  a 
small  furrow  in  the  mud.  Hope  lives 
again  in  their  eyes.  Cheerily  at  noon 
the  wives  set  out  to  the  fields  where 
the  ploughs  are  working,  the  last  baby 
astride  on  the  hip,  a  dish  of  food  and 
a  vessel  of  water  balanced  deftly  on  the 
head.  The  dusky  little  naked  children 
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are  making  their  mud-pies  in  the  village 
lanes,  and  marking  out  miniature  fields 
and  irrigation  channels.  Even  the  village 
dogs  look  more  contented  and  less  like  the 
badly  stuffed  skins  in  a  village  museum. 

The  sugar-cane  is  a  foot  high  or  more. 
It  has  been  watered  constantly,  but  the 
rain  has  done  it  more  good  than  all  the 
irrigation.  You  can  see  it  is  full  of 
juicy  life.  Farther  afield  great  stretches 
of  land  are  green  with  the  broad  leaves 
of  the  millets.  Here  and  there  in  the 
better  soil  are  darker  patches  where 
the  cotton-plants  are  coming  up  strong. 
Through  July  and  August  the  heavens 
are  kindly.  Cool  continuous  rain  for 
five  or  six  days,  and  then  a  break  of 
bright  sun,  obscured  now  and  again  by  a 
big,  fleecy  cloud,  just  long  enough  to  get 
the  crops  weeded  and  the  surface  hoed, 
c 
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and  then  more  rain  before  the  young  plants 
begin  to  droop.  The  ploughs  are  going 
all  the  time  in  the  fields  whose  turn  it 
is  to  be  sown  with  wheat  and  barley 
after  the  rains  have  ceased.  The  farmers 
are  in  good  heart,  and  plough  follows 
plough,  up  the  field  and  down  again,  in 
straight  furrows.  Five  or  six  plough- 
ings  will  do  no  harm.  Away  there  are 
some  large  even  fields  in  which  eight 
ploughs  are  working ;  the  oxen  are  big, 
white,  well  -  favoured  beasts,  the  best 
you  have  seen.  That  is  Pertab  Singh's 
own  home  farm,  and  there  is  the  old 
man  himself,  standing  leaning  on  his 
long  staff.  He  has  come  out  to  see  how 
the  work  is  going  on.  He  is  quite 
cheerful  now.  There  has  been  no  trouble 
about  the  revenue.  The  timely  rain 
opened  Bullub  Dass's  purse,  and  the 
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money  was  found  for  the  rent,  on  the 
security  of  the  sugar  and  the  cotton 
crops.  A  remittance  too  came  from  the 
Risaldar  Sahib,  whose  regiment  is  far 
away  at  Peshawur  maybe.  Per  tab 
Singh  has  not  much  idea  of  geography, 
but  he  knows  Peshawur  is  a  long  way 
off,  a  journey  of  three  days  even  by 
rail,  and  the  Y&i\-ghari  goes  swiftly,  as 
you  know.  The  Risaldar  has  got  fur- 
lough and  will  be  home  shortly,  and 
then  there  will  be  rejoicing.  Are  not 
the  Risaldar's  wife  arid  his  two  sons  in 
Pertab  Singh's  house?  Where  else 
should  they  be  ?  A  Rajput  does  not 
take  his  wife  with  him  on  service,  like 
those  Madrasi  sepoys  Pertab  once  saw 
on  the  march.  Sepoys  indeed !  They 
are  good  enough  fellows,  but  what  busi- 
ness have  the  like  of  them  in  the  wars  ? 
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This  was  in  July.  We  are  in  Sept- 
ember now — nearly  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber— and  a  great  dread  overhangs  the 
land.  For  three  long  weeks  the  heavens 
have  been  shut,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain 
has  fallen.  The  wells,  wherever  there  are 
wells, — there  are  not  many  in  Gardanpur, 
— have  been  working  hard  to  keep  the 
sugar  alive  and  the  cotton-plants  from 
withering.  The  great  stretches  of  food 
crops — nothing  could  be  done  for  them. 
They  should  be  well  over  a  man's  head 
now,  and  the  fields  as  thick  as  thick 
can  be.  They  are  not  up  to  my  knee, 
would  not  give  shelter  to  a  boar,  and 
the  leaves  are  all  turning  yellow  at  the 
tips.  Here  and  there  a  little  starveling 
head  of  grain,  like  a  famine  baby,  has 
come  prematurely.  The  cotton  on  which 
we  count  for  rent  —  the  same  fate  is 
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overtaking  it.  The  plants  should  be  fine 
bushy  plants,  shrubs  almost,  three  feet 
high,  bright  with  their  yellow  and  brown 
flowers.  They  are  dwarfed,  stunted 
things,  like  suburban  wallflowers  in  a 
backward  spring,  and  some  of  them  have 
formed  bolls  already.  There  is  no  hope 
of  a  good  crop.  How  is  Bullub  Dass 
to  be  paid  ?  The  wind  is  beginning  to 
blow  hot  again  and  the  ground  to 
harden.  The  ploughed  fields,  waiting  for 
the  wheat  and  barley  seed,  are  drying 
up,  and  the  dust  rises  where  the  cattle 
tread  as  if  it  were  May  again.  There 
will  be  little  use  in  scattering  seed  on 
that  thirsty  soil.  "  Still  there  is  hope. 
If  the  rain  comes  soon,"  the  people  say, 
"  we  may  get  half  a  crop  from  the 
millets.  It  will  be  short  commons,  but 
we  shall  not  starve,  and  we  can  sow  for 
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next  harvest.  The  wheat  and  barley  will 
be  good  security  for  Bullub  Dass."  So 
every  man  who  has  a  well  works  it 
bravely,  and  the  sugar-cane  is  kept  alive, 
whether  men  or  oxen  die  over  it.  The 
pulley  creaks  and  the  great  leathern 
buckets  go  up  and  down,  while  the 
patient  men  toil,  and  the  more  patient 
beasts  drag  the  rope  down  and  follow  it 
up  the  inclined  run  of  the  well.  Were 
there  ever  such  patient  men  and  such 
patient  beasts  ? 

Thus  it  is  in  the  fields.  In  the  vil- 
lage, Pertdb  Singh  is  sitting  in  the 
covered  gateway  of  his  house.  He  is 
somewhat  sad  and  stern  again.  The 
E/isaldar  and  some  of  the  other  sons  are 
round  him.  A  fine,  seasoned  -  looking 
soldier  is  the  Risaldar.  He  is  in  his 
peasant's  dress,  and  has  nothing  to  dis- 
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tinguish   himself  from  the   others   but  a 

necklace    of   big    gold    beads    round    his 

neck,  and  perhaps  his  turban  is  a  little 

bigger  and  has  a  smarter  set.     But  his 

gait   and   posture   and   the    pride   of  his 

bearing  mark  his  profession,  and  he  has 

the  air  of  a  man  having  authority.     For 

a  Risaldar  Sahib  in  the  Bengal  Cavalry 

of  the  great  Queen  is  no  mean  person, 

especially  if  he  has  seen  service  and  has 

three   medals,    and    has   been   called   out 

on  parade  and  praised  by  the  Commander- 

in-Chief  himself — ay,  in  his  own  tongue 

too.     He  will  love  to  talk  to  you  if  you 

have  time,  and  to  grip  you  by  the  hand. 

You   are   a   civilian,   it   is   true ;   but  he 

knows  you  can  walk  and  shoot  and  ride, 

and  your  brothers  are  in  the  army,  and 

every    English    gentleman    is    a   fighting 

man  at  heart,  and  welcomes  and  is  wel- 
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corned  by  the  Risaldar  Sahib,  who  has 
fought  so  often  beside  and  under  Eng- 
lishmen. Moreover,  it  is  the  civilians 
who  have  the  power  and  can  help  a 
man  out  of  trouble.  So  he  welcomes 
you  warmly. 

But  Pertab  Singh  is  sad,  and  the 
Risaldar  is  trying  to  comfort  him  by 
assurances  that  he  and  his  brothers  in 
the  service  will  be  able  to  raise  enough 
to  pay  the  mortgage  interest,  come  what 
may.  For  the  fear  of  another  bad  har- 
vest is  on  the  old  man's  heart,  and  he 
knows  that  his  people  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  their  rent  should  this  new  mis- 
fortune come.  He  has  spoken  to  Bullub 
Dass,  and  Bullub  Dass  says  he  can  do 
no  more.  He  cannot  go  on  advancing 
money  for  ever.  He  too  has  his  sons 
and  daughters  to  think  of,  and  the  hon- 
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our  of  his  own  house,  which  has  lent 
money  and  met  its  bills  quite  as  long 
as  the  Rajput's  people  have  owned  the 
land. 

No  more  Hope. 

It  is  October,  and  still  no  rain.  Still 
the  pulleys  of  the  wells  creak  and  groan. 
The  great  patient  oxen  labour  on  as 
before,  but  their  heads  droop  and  their 
limbs  drag  wearily,  and  the  bones  show 
prominently  through  the  loose  skin. 
Their  masters  too  look  downcast,  and 
their  bodies,  always  spare,  are  nothing 
but  tense  muscle  and  skin.  There  is  no 
actual  want  of  food  yet  in  Gardanpur, 
at  least  for  such  as  have  farms ;  for 
they  have  some  little  stores  left  still, 
and  those  who  have  any  hope  of  a  crop 
can  borrow  for  a  while  yet.  But  it  is 
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a  more  than  Lenten  fast  for  them  all, 
with  never-ceasing  toil  superadded.  A 
few  weeks  of  such  discipline  might  do 
good  to  many  of  us  who  choose  to 
grumble  because  we  have  not  more  than 
enough. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  village.  The  sugar  has  been  saved 
to  some  extent.  That  means  at  the  most 
one  acre  in  twenty  of  the  village  area, 
for  sugar  needs  to  be  irrigated,  and  there 
are  few  wells  and  no  canal  here.  The 
cotton  is  dwarfed :  it  is  not  worth  pick- 
ing. The  millets,  which  should  have  fed 
the  village  for  the  next  five  months,  have 
hardly  moved.  The  stalks,  which  should 
be  so  juicy,  are  almost  dry.  Here  and 
there  an  abortive  head  of  grain,  which 
women  and  children  have  diligently 
searched  out  and  garnered.  For  the 
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rest,  it  will  do  for  fodder ;  and  as  the 
last  remnant  of  grass  has  been  torn  off 
the  hard  surface  by  the  famishing  cattle, 
most  men  have  turned  their  hungry 
beasts  into  the  standing  fields  of  jowar 
and  bajra,  and  let  them  eat  them  down. 
If  rain  comes  in  three  weeks  or  so,  it 
may  be  possible  to  sow  wheat  and  barley 
with  some  chance  of  a  harvest,  late  in 
March  or  in  April.  If  it  comes  not,  then 
the  last  flicker  of  hope  has  died  away. 
Until  the  next  rainy  season,  full  eight 
months  hence,  the  fertile  plain  will  be  a 
barren  waste  unproductive  as  the  sand 
of  the  seashore. 

Day  follows  day.  There  is  no  sign  of 
a  cloud  now.  The  sun  is  bright  and 
hot.  But  the  nights  are  chill,  and  there 
is  a  keenness  in  the  morning  air  that 
heralds  the  Indian  winter  and  gives  a 
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glow  to  the  pale  faces  of  the  English- 
men ;  generally  a  cheerful  and  welcome 
time,  when  the  country  is  bright  with 
the  fresh  green  of  the  springing  corn, 
and  the  heart  of  man  is  gladdened  by 
the  knowledge  of  one  harvest  gathered 
and  the  promise  of  another  to  come. 
There  is  no  brightness  or  gladness  here 
now.  No  harvest  has  been  garnered, 
and  the  harvest  to  come  is  a  harvest 
of  bones,  and  the  reaper  is  Death. 

The  Risaldar  Sahib's  leave  is  drawing 
to  an  end.  He  must  go  to  his  regiment. 
He  is  anxious  and  full  of  care.  How  is 
the  revenue  to  be  paid,  and  the  interest 
due  to  Bullub  Dass  ?  How  is  the  house- 
hold to  be  fed  ?  For  there  are  many 
mouths  dependent  on  Perta"b  Singh. 
There  is  the  old  man's  wife,  the  mother 
of  the  stalwart  sons ;  there  are  three  of 
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the  sons'  wives  besides  the  Risaldar's, 
and  seven  grandchildren,  most  of  them 
very  young.  Then  there  are  five  or 
six  women  and  men  born  in  the  house, 
slaves  some  might  call  them — they  can- 
not be  left  to  starve,  and  they  too  have 
children.  There  are  the  farm- servants 
also,  but  they  must  shift  for  themselves 
if  famine  comes.  Besides  these,  there 
are  two  or  three  widows,  whose  hus- 
bands, cousins  of  Pertab  Singh,  died 
when  they  were  young,  and  left  their 
child  -  wives  to  a  dull  life  of  drudgery ; 
and  two  distant  relatives,  fat,  lazy, 
loafing  loons,  with  wives  and  children  of 
course,  who  have  quartered  themselves 
on  the  old  Rajput,  having  lost  or  dissi- 
pated their  own  means.  God  forbid  that 
he  should  refuse  them  food  and  shelter, 
idle  drones  though  they  be  !  Altogether, 
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as  Pertab  Singh  will  tell  you  when  you 
begin  to  know  him,  he  has  "  to  carry 
some  thirty  souls  on  his  one  shoulder." 
"  Where  is  food  for  all  these  to  come 
from  ? "  asks  the  Risaldar.  The  granaries 
will  not  hold  out  till  the  next  rain  comes, 
not  nearly.  He  has  looked  into  them 
yesterday.  "The  women  and  children 
must  leave,"  he  says  to  his  father  ;  "  you 
cannot  feed  them  here,  and  if  you  have 
to  go  you  will  not  be  able  to  take  them 
with  you."  So  it  is  settled  that  the 
Risaldar's  and  his  brothers'  wives  and 
their  children  should  go  off  under  the 
escort  of  his  two  brothers  to  their  fathers' 
houses  in  Rajputana.  There  they  will 
be  safe  from  harm  or  hunger,  for  letters 
have  come  to  say  that  all  is  well  there 
and  sufficient  rain  has  fallen. 

So  the  next  day  the  family  Brahmin  is 
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consulted.  Pertab  Singh  and  his  house 
are  pious  people,  especially  where  the 
womenfolk  are  concerned,  and  a  journey 
like  this  must  not  be  lightly  undertaken. 
The  priest,  therefore,  is  sent  for,  and  fed 
and  feed,  and  told  to  see  which  is  the 
best  day  for  setting  out.  Then  the 
Brahmin  looks  very  wise,  and  taking  up 
his  quarters  in  a  raised  verandah  on  one 
side  of  the  gateway,  consults  his  almanacs 
and  the  horoscopes  of  the  family.  A  day 
or  two  go  in  this  way,  much  to  the 
vexation  of  the  Risaldar,  whose  time  is 
short,  and  who  has  lost  his  faith  in 
these  ceremonies.  Does  not  the  regi- 
ment march  on  whatever  day  it  is  told, 
without  all  this  fuss  ?  When  they  last 
marched  with  Lockhart  Sahib  across  the 
frontier,  was  any  Brahmin  or  other  padre 
Sahib  called  to  find  the  lucky  day  ?  Not 
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a  bit  of  it ;  and  as  for  bad  luck,  why, 
they  won  every  fight  they  went  into. 
True,  they  lost  some  men,  and  Jones 
Sahib — he  was  a  fine  lad  and  had  just 
joined — was  shot  through  the  head.  But 
what  of  that !  It  was  their  fate,  and 
it  is  a  soldier's  right  to  die  fighting. 
But  his  mother  and  Pertab  Singh  would 
have  none  of  these  free-thinking  notions. 
Meanwhile  the  women  are  packing 
their  possessions  in  leather -covered  bas- 
kets. Not  so  big  as  you  see  at  railway 
stations  in  London  or  on  tops  of  cabs 
and  carriages,  but  handy  things,  two  of 
which  can  be  slung  and  balanced  at  the 
ends  of  a  springy  slip  of  bamboo,  and 
carried  by  one  man.  There  are  no  great 
tall  feathered  hats,  or  bulky  dresses  of 
silk  and  lace  that  must  not  be  crushed  ; 
no  great  stock  of  boots  and  shoes, — 
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only  a  soft  petticoat  or  two,  a  few 
bodices,  a  fine  muslin  sheet  or  veil,  and 
on  top  or  among  them  some  heavy  gold 
necklaces  and  bangles  for  which  there  is 
no  room  on  the  round  arms  and  necks 
of  the  owners.  One  basket  will  hold 
two  of  the  women's  things,  and  perhaps 
a  child's  thrown  in.  The  men  are  see- 
ing that  the  big  bullock  -  carriages  are 
made  ready  and  ship-shape, — two-wheeled 
carriages  with  dome-like  tops  of  bamboo 
framework  and  curtains  of  thick  red  stuff, 
so  that  no  one  may  see  in,  while  there 
are  convenient  peep-holes  for  the  women 
to  look  out.  The  curtains  will  be  thrown 
up  in  the  daytime  when  they  are  on 
the  country  roads,  and  no  heed  will  be 
taken  of  the  peasants  they  meet  or  of 
the  people  working  in  the  fields.  Who 
cares  for  them  ?  But  as  they  wind 
D 
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through  the  lanes  of  a  village,  or  pass 
down  the  bazaar  of  a  town,  the  curtains 
quickly  drop ;  or  if  a  traveller  of  the 
better  class  is  met  ambling  along  on  a 
neighing  pink-eyed  piebald  and  followed 
by  servants  on  foot,  still  more  if  an 
Englishman  should  canter  by,  nothing 
but  the  bright  eyes  peering  through  the 
little  window  in  the  side  will  tell  of  the 
fair  burden  within. 


THE   EXODUS. 

And  now  the  Brahmin  has  done  his 
work,  and  the  propitious  time  has  come. 
It  is  the  cold  still  hour  before  dawn. 
The  heavens  are  a  deep  clear  blue.  The 
moon  has  just  gone  down,  yet  there  is 
no  darkness,  for  every  star  is  shining  as 
stars  can  shine  in  the  East,  and  the 
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planet  of  the  morning  outshines  them 
all.  It  is  a  good  and  convenient  time 
for  beginning  the  journey,  as  well  as 
auspicious.  Brahmins,  after  all,  are 
human,  and  astrology  not  an  unreason- 
able science.  Half  the  day's  journey 
will  be  performed  easily  before  a  halt 
need  be  called  for  the  midday  meal,  and 
before  the  afternoon  heat,  for  the  sun 
is  still  strong,  raises  the  dust,  and  makes 
travelling  toilsome  for  man  and  beast. 
The  carriages  are  now  ready  before  the 
gate  of  Pertab  Singh's  house.  The  oxen 
stand  yoked,  thick  felt  coverings  thrown 
over  their  backs  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold.  For  they  are  costly  white 
animals,  with  dewlaps  hanging  low  be- 
tween the  clean  forelegs,  and  small  heads 
showing  their  blood.  Well  groomed  are 
they  too,  and  sleek.  The  Eisaldar  Sahib 
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has  come  out  snugly  clad  in  thick  padded 
jacket  of  dark  green,  with  a  big  hand- 
kerchief brought  under  his  chin  and  over 
his  ears  and  knotted  on  top  of  his  head 
— partly  because  it  is  not  a  lucky  thing 
to  sleep  with  your  ears  exposed,  but 
mainly  to  give  the  fashionable  set  to  his 
black  beard.  He  casts  the  eye  of  a 
smart  cavalry  officer  over  the  turnout, 
to  see  that  everything  is  in  order.  For 
the  family  honour  must  be  maintained 
away  there  among  the  women's  people 
in  Rajputana,  whatever  stint  there  may 
be  at  home.  The  drivers,  in  thick  jackets 
and  heads  tied  up,  are  squatting  on  the 
ground  warming  their  hands  at  a  small 
fire  which  they  have  made  in  front  of 
the  gateway.  It  blazes  up  now  and 
again  as  they  feed  it  economically  with 
a  little  straw  and  stalks  of  the  millets 
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from  the  refuse  fodder,  not  casting  it  on 
recklessly  as  you  or  I  would,  but  push- 
ing each  straw  in  endways  as  it  is 
needed,  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  service 
out  of  it.  The  yellow  light  flashes 
warmly  on  their  dark  faces,  and  lights 
up  the  front  of  the  house  and  the  over- 
shadowing branches  with  a  glow  that 
contrasts  with  the  cold  starlight.  The 
kahdrs  or  bearers  have  made  ready  their 
loads  and  tried  how  they  balance,  and 
sit  beside  them,  smoking  their  little 
gurgling  and  bubbling  water-pipes,  and 
shivering  in  their  thin  cotton  jackets.  They 
will  soon  be  warm  enough  and  to  spare. 
A  miserable  cur  or  two,  thinking  that  fire 
may  betoken  food,  come  prowling  and 
sniffing  about,  soon  to  slink  away  envious 
and  disappointed,  while  an  early  crow  is 
perched  watchfully  on  the  nearest  tree. 
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Soon  there  is  a  stir  and  a  bustle  inside 
the  court,  and  the  "  chime  of  women's 
ankle-bells  "  is  heard.  The  three  ladies 
come  shuffling  out  wrapped  from  head  to 
foot  in  thick  rezais,  each  carrying  a  baby. 
Behind  them  come  women-servants  with 
blankets  and  shawls,  and  little  toddling 
children  clinging  to  their  hands.  Then 
Pertab  Singh  carrying  his  pet  grandson,  a 
fine  boy  of  five,  who  has  his  arm  round 
his  grandfather's  neck,  and  his  fat  brown 
face,  with  its  great  bead-like  black  eyes 
intensified  by  the  lines  painted  round  the 
eyelids,  turned  to  the  old  man.  The 
young  men  follow,  each  with  a  child  in 
his  arms.  They  do  not  take  farewell  of 
the  women — that  has  been  done  inside ; 
but  they  fondle  the  children,  loth  to  part. 
The  women  are  weeping  and  wailing,  as 
young  wives  mourn  when  they  leave  their 
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father's  house.  For  Pertab  Singh  and  his 
wife  are  very  proud  and  fond  of  the  hand- 
some girls  who  have  given  them  grand- 
sons, and  they  are  beloved,  especially  the 
old  man,  by  their  daughters-in-law.  The 
women  cry  aloud,  kneeling  at  Pertab 
Singh's  feet,  and  touching  them  with 
their  hands ;  and  the  men  weep  openly, 
even  the  big  soldier,  for  they  have  not 
been  taught  to  suppress  their  feelings, 
and  think  it  no  shame  to  show  their 
sorrow. 

And  now  they  are  all  packed  in  some 
wonderful  way,  which  Maskelyne  &  Cooke 
could  not  rival,  into  the  small  space 
afforded  by  the  carriages.  The  drivers 
are  seated,  reins  and  goad  in  hand.  The 
bearers  have  taken  up  their  load.  The 
two  brothers,  who  are  to  go  as  escort, 
have  mounted  their  small  wiry  ponies, 
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and  the  cavalcade  departs,  while  the 
Brahmin,  sitting  beside  the  gate,  tells  his 
beads  and  mutters  charms,  and  the  two 
widows  and  the  wives  of  the  poor  relations 
make  a  background  of  humble  mourners. 
Pertab  Singh  and  the  Risaldar  turn  and 
walk  slowly  back  into  the  house,  where 
they  sit  down  to  smoke  and  to  ponder  on 
the  mystery  of  life. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  Risaldar  also  takes 
leave  of  his  father  and  mother  and  rides 
away,  his  body-servant,  and  a  groom  who 
will  lead  back  the  horse,  following  on  foot. 
Some  twenty  miles  distant  he  will  find 
the  railway  station  where  he  can  get  the 
train  which  is  to  take  him  to  his  far-off 
cantonment.  Before  going  he  bids  the 
old  people  to  be  of  good  cheer.  He  will 
send  them  money  to  pay  the  mortgage 
interest.  No  fear  of  that.  His  father  is 
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to  lay  in  sufficient  grain  to  keep  the 
reduced  household  until  the  famine  has 
passed.  His  youngest  brother,  who  re- 
mains at  home,  will  see  to  it.  He  is  a 
good  son  is  the  Risaldar  Sahib,  and  has 
a  heart  as  true  as  his  trusty  sword.  No 
wonder  if  the  old  people  are  sad  when  he- 
has  gone. 

And  now  the  strain  is  beginning  to  be 
felt  severely  in  Gardanpur.  The  labourers 
and  weavers  are  already  thinking  of  mov- 
ing from  the  village.  They  have  little 
left,  corn  there  is  hardly  a  handful  among 
them,  their  wives'  ornaments  have  gone 
to  the  pawnbrokers.  A  few  rupees, 
hoarded  carefully  for  years  in  view  of 
such  a  time  as  this,  for  the  tradition  and 
the  teachings  of  past  famines  are  strong 
in  the  land,  most  of  them  still  possess. 
With  the  cultivators  things  are  very  little 
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better.  Their  grain  -  stores  are  either 
empty  or  very  low.  Their  cattle  are 
famishing,  and  every  day  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  keep  them  alive.  It  is  very 
hard  to  go  away  and  leave  their  fields— 
the  fields  where  they  and  their  forebears 
before  them  have  sown  and  gathered  for 
generations  past.  To  them  those  fields 
are  everything  in  the  world  —  home, 
country,  and  life  itself.  They  know  no 
larger  form  of  patriotism,  for  India  is  not 
a  country,  and  there  is  no  Indian  nation. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  low  -  caste 
leather  -  workers  and  weavers  to  move. 
They  have  no  ties  to  bind  them  to  the 
land,  and  no  cattle  to  think  of.  But  it 
is  otherwise  for  the  Rajput  or  Brahmin 
farmer,  who  has  his  ancestral  acres, 
narrow  though  they  be,  and  his  milch  and 
plough  cattle,  which  cost  much  money, 
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and  the  loss  of  which  means  ruin. 
"  True,"  they  say,  "  the  Government  is 
going  to  make  a  new  road  some  ten  miles 
off,  and  those  who  are  in  need  will  find 
work  and  wages  there.  But  our  women 
cannot  carry  earth  while  we  dig,  like  the 
chumars'  wives.  Nor  will  the  cattle  be 
kept  alive  on  the  road-work.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  us." 

There  is  a  big  gathering  at  the  choupal, 
and  all  the  village  farmers  are  there. 
What  is  to  be  done  to  save  the  lives  of 
their  wives  and  children  and  the  cattle  ? 
That  is  the  question.  Bullub  Dass  refuses 
any  more  advances  of  grain  or  cash,  and 
unless  they  want  to  die  where  they  are  a 
decision  must  be  taken,  and  that  quickly. 
An  old  greybeard,  the  oldest  man  in  the 
village, — some  say  eighty,  others  ninety, 
he  himself  a  hundred  years  of  age, — is  the 
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first  to  speak.  "  He  remembers  being  told 
by  his  uncle  of  the  great  famine  which 
swept  all  living  things  off  the  face  of  the 
land.  It  was  before  the  Company 
Bahadur  came.  There  have  been  famines 
and  famines  since,  but  that  remains  the 
famine.  Then  the  villagers  had  to  leave 
their  homes  and  their  fields.  It  was  go 
or  die.  And  they  went,  his  uncle  said, 
across  the  Jumna  and  down  towards 
Malwa.  There  they  found  pasture  and 
water  for  the  cattle,  and  enough  corn 
selling  for  a  rupee  to  keep  a  man  for  two 
months.  That  was  the  place  to  go  to 
now."  One  or  two  others  of  the  older 
men  had  heard  the  same  story.  It  was 
evidently  true.  And  so  it  is  settled  that 
they  shall  go  to  Malwa,  down  into  the 
heart  of  India,  where  the  Nerbudda  runs 
—  Mother  Nerbudda,  the  sacred  .stream, 
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which  some  day,  so  prophecy  says,  is  to 
rob  Ganges  herself  of  her  purifying 
powers. 

Some  go  to  tell  Pertab  Singh  what  the 
village  elders  have  decided  to  do ;  others 
to  their  houses  to  warn  their  womenfolk 
and  to  make  ready  for  the  exodus.  The 
Rajput  has  no  hope  to  hold  out  and  no 
better  course  to  suggest.  They  must 
save  themselves.  He  cannot  support 
them.  His  father  always  kept  in  the 
granaries  a  year's  supply  at  least  for 
the  whole  village.  They  know  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  the  good 
old  custom ;  debt  and  bad  years  have 
forced  him  to  sell  the  grain  as  it  came 
in.  Bullub  Dass  is  even  more  help- 
less. He  cannot  give  them  any  more 
advances  of  any  kind.  He  must  keep 
seed-grain  for  the  next  year,  otherwise 
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the  village,  himself  included,  will  be 
ruined.  Yes,  this  must  be  done,  come 
what  may  ;  no  one  gainsays  that.  It  is 
clearer  than  ever  that  there  is  only  one 
way  of  escaping  a  lingering  death  from 
hunger,  and  that  is  instant  flight.  A 
fever  of  fear  and  excitement  seizes  the 
hitherto  patient  and  quiet  people.  "  To 
Malwa !  to  Malwa ! "  is  the  cry  in  every 
mouth. 

It  is  the  fifth  morning  after  the  women 
started  from  Pertab  Singh's  house  for 
Rajputana  that  the  exodus  begins.  It 
was  about  the  same  hour,  the  watch 
before  the  dawn,  when  the  stillness  of 
the  night  is  broken  by  the  barking  of 
dogs,  the  voices  of  men,  the  wailing  of 
women  and  children,  and  above  all,  the 
strident  creaking  of  the  heavy  wheels 
of  many  carts  on  their  ungreased  axles. 
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It  was  a  long  procession,  slow  and  sad. 
Men  and  cattle,  both  weakened  now  by 
days  of  hardly  sufficient  food,  going  most 
of  them  knew  not  where — more  on  the 
chance  than  with  any  hope  of  finding 
wherewithal  to  support  life.  And,  if 
there  were  sad  hearts  in  the  crowd, 
none  was  sadder  than  that  of  old  Pertab 
Singh  as  he  stood  with  his  youngest  son 
on  the  road  outside  the  village  and  saw 
the  carts  slowly  pass  out.  They  went 
household  by  household,  with  all  that 
they  possessed.  Old  people  who  had 
never  been  two  miles  from  their  homes, 
young  ones  just  born  into  this  parched 
and  inhospitable  earth.  Everything  they 
had  in  the  world  packed  into  the  carts 
— grindstones,  tools,  cooking- vessels,  little 
household  gods ;  baskets  filled  with 
clothes  and  trinkets,  a  few  worn  blan- 
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kets,  an  old  rezai  or  two ;  and  the 
delicate  women,  the  old  people,  and  the 
young  children  who  cannot  walk  piled 
on  top  of  all.  Behind  come  the  able- 
bodied  men  and  the  older  children  and 
the  strong  women  driving  along  the  few 
spare  oxen,  a  small  weedy  cow  with  a 
starveling  calf,  the  milch  buffalo ;  and 
here  and  there  a  woman,  for  whom  there 
was  no  room  in  the  carts,  on  a  cow- 
hocked  pony  with  a  child  on  her  knee. 

They  file  past  the  old  man,  all  the 
people  he  knows,  all  with  whom  is  the 
daily  business  of  his  life :  the  men  who 
till  his  land  and  pay  him  his  rent,  the 
village  herd,  the  washerman,  the  car- 
penter, the  blacksmith,  they  are  all  there, 
and  they  are  all  going  away.  They 
greet  him  as  they  pass,  and  salaam  with 
as  much  deference  as  in  the  best  times, 
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and  he  returns  the  words  of  salutation, 
"  Ram,  Bam,"  with  a  sore  heart.  Why 
is  he  not  going  too?  His  house  will 
soon  be  the  only  one  in  the  whole  of 
Gardanpur  where  the  evening  lamp  will 
glow.  No,  there  will  be  one  more.  The 
spare  old  man  who  holds  the  post  of 
village  watch,  and  is  paid  three  rupees 
a-month,  will  be  faithful  to  his  salt.  He 
will  stick  to  his  post,  and  make  his  re- 
ports regularly  twice  a-week  to  the  police 
station  twenty  miles  off,  so  long  as  body 
and  soul  hold  together,  and  his  thin, 
black,  indefatigable  legs  can  carry  him, 
with  their  small  sinewy  calves  gathered 
up  close  to  the  knee  into  a  tight  ball 
seamed  with  swollen  veins.  As  the  last 
cart  with  its  miscellaneous  load  and  more 
miscellaneous  following  turns  round  the 
corner  of  the  lane  into  the  high  road, 
E 
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Pertab  Singh  the  Rajput  leans  on  his 
long  staff  and  weeps  silently.  He  has 
lived  too  long. 

His  son  takes  him  by  the  hand  and 
leads  him  gently  home  through  the  de- 
serted village.  No  human  voice  breaks 
the  stillness  of  the  early  morning.  There 
is  no  sound  telling  of  life  and  toil  from 
the  grindstone  or  the  cotton-gin.  No- 
thing is  to  be  heard  but  an  occasional 
yell  from  some  ownerless  curs  who  have 
stayed  to  quarrel  over  their  scavengering 
trade,  and  the  agonising  creak,  creak  of 
the  receding  carts. 

Bullub  Dass  is  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  Rajput's  house  as  the  old  man  and 
his  son  come  up.  His  right-hand  man 
and  agent,  Bansi  Lai,  is  with  him.  Bansi 
Lai  is  a  short  round  man  of  comfortable 
aspect,  with  the  complexion  described  in 
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Indian  language  as  "  wheaten,"  and  trim 
black  whiskers  and  moustache.  He  is 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  neat  pink  tur- 
ban on  his  head.  He  transacts  the  dis- 
agreeable parts  of  Bullub's  business,  goes 
round  dunning  defaulting  clients,  taking 
with  a  smile  the  hard  words  which  he 
receives  often  when  he  asks  for  rupees. 
He  attends  the  civil  courts,  files  suits, 
gives  the  usual  formal  evidence  in  cor- 
roboration  of  his  master's  books  and 
deeds,  and  takes  execution  of  decrees. 
All  this  and  more  also  does  Bansi,  and 
what  he  is  paid  no  one  but  himself  and 
Bullub  Dass  knows.  In  his  income-tax 
returns  he  enters  his  earnings  at  fifteen 
rupees  a -month.  If  the  statement  is 
true,  Bullub  Dass  has  made  a  profitable 
bargain,  and  Bansi,  like  a  good  Arab 
horse,  is  able  to  live  well  where  a 
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worse  beast  would  starve.  Pertab  Singh 
is  not  in  an  amiable  mood  this  morning ; 
even  at  his  best  he  does  not  much  care 
to  be  greeted  on  his  own  threshold  by 
the  money  -  lender.  He  passes  him  by 
with  a  supercilious  look  of  faint  recog- 
nition, such  as  a  smart  woman  bestows 
on  an  unfashionable  acquaintance. 

"Stay,  Pertab  Singh  Sahib,"  says  Bui  - 
lub.  "  What  is  all  this  ?  Whither  are 
all  the  people  gone  ?  What  fool's  work 
is  this?  How  are  you  and  I  to  live  if 
the  people  run  away  ?  " 

"  They  have  gone  to  get  food  and 
save  their  lives,"  retorts  the  Rajput. 
"  If  it  is  a  fool's  work,  you  are  the  fool. 
Why  don't  you  open  your  pits  and  your 
money-boxes  and  keep  the  people  in  the 
village  ?  You  are  the  fool,  I  say,  Bania 
Sahib." 
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The  banker's  eyes  flash  and  his  lips 
quiver,  but  he  answers  smoothly. 

"  Thakur  Sahib,"  he  says,  using  a  title 
of  respect  which  in  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
his  house  Pertab  Singh  hears  rarely  from 
any  but  the  men  of  his  own  clan — 
"  Thakur  Sahib,  in  my  poor  judgment 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  lord  of  the  soil 
to  keep  grain  enough  to  feed  the  people 
in  a  time  like  this.  Your  grandfather, 
ay,  and  your  respected  father,  always 
did  their  duty  in  this  matter." 

The  old  man  feels  the  thrust  and  turns 
fiercely,  clutching  his  staff;  but  his  son 
takes  him  by  the  arm,  saying,  "  Don't 
be  angry,  sir  ;  what  does  it  matter  what 
this  scoundrel  of  a  bania  says  ? "  and 
leads  him  inside.  Bullub  Dass  moves 
away  homewards,  followed  by  his  man. 
Had  he  meant  to  suggest  some  way  of 
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bringing  back  and  keeping  the  people  ? 
Who  can  tell  ?  At  any  rate  he  will  do 
nothing  now.  He  will  move  neither 
hand  nor  foot  to  help  Pertdb  Singh  nor 
his  tenants,  not  even  if  their  ruin  is  to 
involve  his  own.  Malice  is  in  his  eye 
and  desire  for  revenge  in  his  heart. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  busi- 
ness for  Bullub  Dass.  He  has  a  great 
deal  of  money  out  on  loan  in  Gardanpur, 
not  only  to  the  Rajput  landowner  but 
to  nearly  every  farmer  in  the  village. 
Off  they  have  gone  with  carts  and  cattle, 
and  everything  they  possess  that  might 
be  seized  in  execution  of  a  decree.  There 
is  nothing  left  but  the  baked  dusty  soil 
and  the  empty  mud  huts.  What  if  they 
do  not  come  back  ?  Where  is  his  capital 
gone,  and  where  the  comfortable  profit 
of  twenty  -  five  per  cent  which  one  way 
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or  another,  bad  years  with  good,  he  has 
managed  to  gather  in  ?  Where  too  is 
Pertab  Singh  to  find  the  money  to  pay 
the  mortgage  interest  if  there  are  no 
rents  ?  Then  again  he  does  not  care  to 
be  left  like  this  in  a  deserted  village. 
His  grain-pits  have  much  more  in  them 
than  is  wanted  for  the  next  season's  seed, 
and  although  his  women  and  their  valu- 
ables and  most  of  his  ready  money  have 
gone  to  his  native  place  in  Marwara 
long  ago,  yet  he  has  a  good  deal  in  his 
house,  not  to  speak  of  all  his  account- 
books  and  securities.  The  people  of 
Gardanpur  he  can  trust.  He  has  lived 
on  terms  of  give-and-take  with  them  for 
years,  and  they  are  a  respectable  law- 
abiding  set.  But  there  are  wild  and 
evil-living  men  in  neighbouring  villages 
who  might  like  to  make  him  their  prey. 
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He  begins  to  wish  he  had  not  been  so 
summary  in  refusing  advances.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  risk  more  than  to  lose 
all,  perhaps  life  as  well.  He  is  daring 
and  brave  enough  in  his  own  line,  but 
violence  and  personal  danger  he  cannot 
face ;  for  he  is  the  product  of  many 
generations  of  men  whose  weapons  have 
been  thrift  and  carefulness,  and  perhaps 
trickery — the  sword  never. 

The  deserted  Village. 

Gardanpur  is  now  like  a  city  of  the 
dead.  Pertab  Singh  and  his  son  seldom 
leave  the  house.  What  is  to  take  them 
abroad  ?  Bullub  Dass  keeps  within  doors 
also.  He  and  Bansi  are  strengthening 
their  defences  as  well  as  they  can,  and 
hiding  away  everything  that  can  be 
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hidden.  The  old  watchman  is  the  only 
active  inhabitant.  He  goes  his  rounds 
regularly,  and  makes  his  reports  to 
Pertab  Singh  and  to  the  police  station. 
He  has  unearthed  some  wretched  sick 
and  old  people  who  were  left  behind  by 
the  weavers  and  the  low  -  castes  when 
they  fled.  One  poor  creature  he  found 
dead  in  one  of  the  outlying  huts,  a  mere 
skeleton  of  a  man.  Life  had  been 
extinct  some  time  before  he  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  starving  dogs  had  been 
gnawing  at  the  dry  mummy  of  a  corpse 
and  had  been  disappointed.  The  watch- 
man reported  the  matter  to  the  police, 
who  came,  held  an  inquest,  recorded  a 
finding,  and  had  the  body  burnt.  Other 
poor  creatures  whom  he  found  starving 
but  still  alive  he  brought  to  the  Rajput, 
who  put  them  into  one  of  the  deserted 
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houses  and  gave  them  a  daily  dole  of 
food — a  work  of  charity  in  which,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  Bullub  Dass  took  his  full 
share.  From  many  of  the  villages  round 
about  the  same  story  of  starvation  and 
death  is  heard,  the  watchman  says,  when 
he  comes  back  from  the  police  station. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some 
weeks.  The  Rajput's  store  of  grain 
had  been  replenished  from  the  nearest 
market.  One  of  the  widows  had  been 
sent  off  to  her  own  people,  who  lived 
within  a  week's  journey ;  and  most  of 
the  poor  relations,  finding  their  quarters 
not  so  pleasant  and  their  fare  less 
abundant,  had  transferred  their  affec- 
tions and  their  company  to  others  of 
their  kindred  who  lived  in  a  more  pros- 
perous country,  where  they  hoped  to 
have  a  better  time.  There  was  enough 
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to  keep  the  diminished  household  for  six 
or  seven  months.  Pertab  Singh  and 
his  son  made  one  or  two  journeys  to 
the  revenue  headquarters  of  their  district 
to  press  their  claim  to  remission  and  to 
find  out  what  was  doing  or  going  to  be 
done.  And  so  the  cold  season  passed 
away  and  no  rain  fell. 

It  is  the  hot  weather  again  now.  The 
wind  howls  and  scorches  as  we  have 
known  it  before.  The  earth  longs  vainly, 
like  the  tongue  of  Dives,  for  a  cool  drop 
of  water  to  assuage  its  agony.  The 
burning  rays  of  the  sun  are  thrown  back 
fiercely  from  the  hardened  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  never  cools  down  now  by 
night  or  day,  and  the  dust  rises  in 
clouds  which  would  obscure  an  army. 
It  matters  little  to  Gardanpur.  The 
watchman  is  the  only  human  being  who 
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goes  much  abroad.  He  tells  Pertab 
Singh  that  in  all  his  life,  and  he  is  over 
sixty,  he  has  not  known  the  loo  (hot 
wind)  to  rage  as  it  rages  this  year.  He 
seldom  meets  a  soul  on  his  long1  walk 

O 

from  the  village  to  the  police  station — 
that  is,  between  dawn  and  noon.  Once 
or  twice  he  has  found  the  bodies  of 
travellers  lying  as  they  fell  in  their 
tracks,  killed  by  the  hot  wind.  They 
were  like  dry  leaves  ;  not  even  a  jackal 
or  a  vulture  had  cared  to  touch  them. 
One,  by  the  way,  was  the  old  Brahmin 
priest  Tulsi  from  Prag,  who  was  making 
his  rounds  as  usual,  in  spite  of  drought 
and  famine,  to  gather  in  his  dues.  He 
had  his  big  register  of  the  names  of  his 
clients  under  his  arm,  and  gripped  it 
even  in  death. 
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Hie  Banker  is  robbed. 

The  nights  are  if  possible  hotter  than 
the  days.  The  earth,  which  has  suffered 
all  day  from  the  smiting  heat  of  the  sun, 
tries  to  revenge  itself  by  returning  the 
heat  with  interest  at  night.  Sleep  in- 
doors is  impossible,  or  if  possible,  it  would 
mean  death.  Pertab  Singh  and  his  son 
and  the  two  servants  that  are  left  pull 
their  beds  out  into  the  courtyard  and 
sleep  there.  They  lie  coiled  up  on  their 
short  cots,  and  even  in  this  heat  they 
are  wrapped  up  heads  and  all  in  coarse 
cotton  sheets  to  keep  the  evil  spirits 
from  their  ears  and  mouth.  That  is  the 
old  man's  bed  with  the  lacquered  legs  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard,  and  the  son's  is 
nearest  to  him.  The  two  servants  lie 
between  them  and  the  entrance,  on  rude 
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wooden  cots  with  bottoms  of  coarse 
string.  Hark  !  what  is  that  ?  The  old 
man,  who  is  lightest  in  his  sleep,  is 
sitting  up.  Surely  he  heard  a  gun. 
Yes,  that  is  another,  and  not  far  off  too. 
And  now  he  sees  the  top  branches  of 
the  great  tree  that  stands  in  the  yard 
and  overshadows  the  house,  lit  up  by  the 
glare  of  fire.  Hark !  there  is  another 
shot,  and  it  is  answered  by  defiant  shouts. 
They  are  all  awake  now  and  up.  There 
is  no  need  to  dress.  Except  that  they 
have  taken  off  their  jackets,  they  are 
ready  for  work.  Their  shoes,  if  they 
need  them,  lie  beside  their  cots,  and  can 
be  shuffled  on  in  a  second  without  stoop- 
ing even.  "It  is  Bullub  Dass,"  said 
Pertab  Singh  briefly.  "  They  have  come 
to  loot  him.  Go,  Ram  Pershad,  and  see 
what  it  is,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  men,  and 
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sat  himself  down  calmly  on  the  bed  again 
with  a  yawn.  "It  is  not  our  business 
anyhow."  It  was  plain  he  had  not  much 
intention  of  helping  Bullub  Dass.  Ex- 
perienced in  village  life,  and  wary  as  a 
fox,  was  Pertdb  Singh.  He  knew  it  was 
not  a  safe  thing  to  be  too  zealous  or 
ready  to  interfere  when  work  of  this 
kind  was  going  on.  You  go  to  help  the 
victim  and  you  are  accused  of  the  crime. 
The  evil  look  in  Bullub  Dass's  eye  when 
they  last  spoke  together  came  to  his 
mind,  and  he  thought  the  cunning  banker 
was  not  likely  to  neglect  a  good  chance 
of  ruining  him.  A  robbery  or  a  murder 
is  to  the  wise  man  an  opportunity  of 
paying  off  old  scores.  So  he  shows  no 
haste  to  move,  although  he  can  now 
recognise  Bullub  Dass's  voice  calling  for 
help,  and  the  assailants  are  evidently 
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trying  to  batter  in    the   strong  door   of 
the  banker's  house. 

Here  is  Ram  Pershad  back  again.  He 
crept  round  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall 
until  he  got  a  good  view  of  what  was 
going  on.  There  were  a  score  of  men 
attacking  Bullub  Dass's  house.  He  only 
saw  five  or  six,  but  he  was  sure  there 
must  be  twenty  at  least.  Two  held  big 
flaming  torches  while  the  others  were 
hammering  at  the  door.  A  small  urchin 
carried  an  oil -jar  and  fed  the  torches. 
No,  they  have  no  guns.  Bullub  or  Bansi 
must  have  fired  from  the  upper  window 
whence  the  cries  for  help  came.  But 
they  are  too  frightened  to  look  out  to 
take  aim.  They  all  grow  merry  over 
this  picture.  The  baiting  of  a  banker 
in  his  own  house  was  as  good  sport  to 
them  as  an  otter-hunt  to  a  Devonshire 
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farmer.  "  Off  with  you  again,"  said 
Pertdb,  "  and  bring  us  word  how  the 
business  goes  on."  Ram  Pershad  slips 
out  again,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
Before  he  has  time  to  return  there  is  a 
knocking  at  the  gate,  and  a  voice,  which 
they  recognise  as  the  old  watchman's, 
calls  to  the  Rajput.  "  Come  out,  sir,"  he 
says,  "  with  your  men  and  help  me  to 
save  Bullub  Dass ;  they  are  looting  him, 
and  will  set  fire  to  his  house." 

"Why  should  we  go?"  the  Rajput 
answers.  "  We  are  not  the  police.  He 
will  say  I  did  it.  Why  should  we  save 
him  ?  The  bloodsucker,  he  wouldn't  help 
us  though  his  pits  are  full  of  grain  and 
his  boxes  of  money." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  I  will  go  alone,  old 
man  that  I  am." 

Pertab  Singh  relents.  He  and  his  son 
F 
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seize  their  swords  and  follow  the  watch- 
man as  fast  as  they  can.  After  all,  a 
fight  is  a  fight  whatever  the  cause, 
and  the  blood  runs  hot  in  a  Rajput's 
veins.  The  watchman  has  a  twenty 
yards'  start  of  them.  Just  as  they 
sight  the  banker's  house  they  see  him 
rush  at  the  men  who  are  battering  the 
door,  whirling  with  both  hands  his  long 
iron  -  bound  and  brass  -  tipped  bamboo. 
Down  goes  the  nearest  ruffian  with  a  blow 
that  will  prevent  him  from  giving  trouble 
for  some  time  to  come  at  least.  Taken 
unawares,  the  assailants  falter,  the  Raj- 
puts rush  on  with  a  cry,  brandishing 
their  swords.  The  younger  receives  a 
thrust  from  a  torch  in  the  face  that 
singes  his  beard  and  blinds  him  with 
smoke.  In  a  second  the  lights  are 
thrown  down,  and  the  rest  of  the  band 
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are  in  swift  retreat  down  the  lane. 
Hitherto  Bullub  Dass  has  not  dared  to 
look  out  from  his  upper  window.  But, 
hearing  the  watchman's  cry  of  victory 
as  the  robbers  bolt,  he  plucks  up  courage 
and  fires  down  into  the  lane,  scattering 
the  slugs  all  about  Pertab  Singh,  nar- 
rowly missing  him,  and  causing  him  to 
use  very  violent  language  reflecting  on 
the  virtue  of  the  banker's  female  rela- 
tions. Now,  Bullub  Dass  and  his 
factotum  descend  slowly  by  the  narrow 
winding  stair,  and  after  many  assur- 
ances that  the  enemy  has  fled  and  that 
there  is  no  sort  of  danger  have  been 
exacted,  the  bolts  are  slowly  removed 
and  the  big  door  is  opened.  "You're 
a  better  shot  with  a  writ  than  a  musket, 
Seth  Sahib,"  says  the  young  Rajput,  who 
cannot  lose  a  chance  of  annoying  the 
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banker.  "You  will  no  doubt  give  the 
watchman  a  handsome  reward  for  saving 
you."  Bullub  Dass  did  not  reply.  He 
was  eager  to  make  certain  that  every- 
thing was  safe,  and  snatching  up  a  rude 
lamp,  a  stick  with  a  small  wooden  cup 
at  the  end,  holding  oil  and  a  wick,  he 
called  Bansi  Lai,  and  went  off  to  the 
back  part  of  his  house  where  he  kept 
his  valuables. 

He  had  hardly  disappeared  before  a 
cry  of  rage  and  despair  startled  the  men 
at  the  door.  They  hurried  after  him, 
and  found  the  banker  and  Bansi  stand- 
ing aghast  before  a  couple  of  chests  that 
had  been  broken  open  and  rifled.  The 
place  is  a  small  inner  chamber  without 
windows,  but  communicating  with  a  room 
the  wall  of  which  is  the  outside  wall  of 
the  house.  Running  into  this  room,  the 
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watchman  finds  that  a  hole  has  been 
made  into  it  from  the  outside ;  and  look- 
ing out,  he  sees  a  man  just  setting  a  light 
to  a  heap  of  something  in  the  open  space 
behind  the  house.  Before  he  can  move,  a 
tierce  flame  bursts  out,  and  shows  him 
three  or  four  men  making  their  escape 
down  the  lane  at  the  back  of  Bullub 
Dass's  house.  He  calls  for  help,  and 
getting  through  the  opening  as  quickly 
as  he  can,  gives  chase.  But  he  is  old 
and  stiff,  and  the  thieves  are  nimble.  He 
has  no  chance,  and  after  a  hundred  yards 
he  is  dead-beat  and  turns  back.  There  is 
a  regular  bonfire  blazing  now  behind  the 
house,  and  he  hurries  back  to  see  what 
can  be  done.  They  have  all  gathered 
in  the  open  space  round  the  fire,  all 
except  Bullub  Dass,  who  has  collapsed 
before  his  empty  boxes,  and  is  crying 
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like  a  child  over  a  broken  toy.  Bansi 
makes  a  rush  at  the  fire  and  tries  to  pull 
out  some  of  the  flaming  papers,  but  with 
little  result  except  burns  to  himself. 
Everything  is  as  dry  as  tinder.  There 
is  a  lot  of  litter  in  the  yard,  and  the  fire 
takes  it  as  if  it  were  gunpowder,  and  flies 
along  the  ground  into  an  empty  bullock- 
shed,  a  lean-to  against  the  house.  The 
shed  is  in  a  blaze  almost  instantaneously, 
and  the  neighbouring  house,  which  is  low 
and  has  a  good  deal  of  wood  in  it,  is 
certain  to  burn  too. 

It  is  evident  now  that  the  attack  on 
the  door  was  only  a  feint,  and  meant  to 
draw  off  attention  from  the  real  business 
which  was  going  on  behind.  The  robbers 
had  secured  all  Bullub  Dass's  loose  cash, 
and  his  account-books  and  securities  fed 
the  fire.  It  was  certainly  a  heavy  blow, 
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but  the  granaries  were  safe.  They  had 
not  time  to  rifle  them — a  fortunate  matter 
for  the  village  as  well  as  for  the  owner. 
For  who  else  would  advance  the  seed  for 
the  next  harvest  ?  The  only  thing  to  do 
now  was  to  prevent  the  fire  spreading, 
and  to  this  the  watchman  and  Pertab's 
party  bent  all  their  energies.  Bullub 
Dass  and  Bansi  do  not  make  even  a  show 
of  helping,  and  nobody  seems  to  expect  it 
of  them.  You  do  not  go  to  a  bania  for 
work  of  this  kind. 

The  Wandering  of  the  Exiles. 

And  now  let  us  leave  Pertdb  Singh 
and  the  village  and  go  after  the  people 
in  their  exodus.  It  was  a  weary  march 
in  the  dust  and  heat ;  the  bullocks  and 
cattle  could  not  travel  more  than  two 
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miles  an  hour,  but  they  plodded  on 
steadfastly  and  patiently.  The  wand- 
erers speak  little  to  each  other ;  occasion- 
ally the  voice  of  a  driver  is  heard  calling 
to  his  beast,  the  wail  of  a  cross  or  ailing 
child,  and  the  mother's  voice  chiding  or 
soothing  it.  Creak,  creak,  creak  go  the 
wheels.  At  noon  they  have  covered  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  and  they  have  reached 
a  mango  -  grove  with  a  big  well  in  it. 
A  halt  is  called,  the  oxen  unyoked  and 
turned  to  graze,  the  people  get  out  of 
the  carts,  and  each  little  group  clears 
a  cooking  -  place  and  prepares  the  mid- 
day meal.  The  bigger  children  scatter 
through  the  grove  to  collect  sticks  for 
the  fire,  while  the  old  people  and  the 
unoccupied  lie  down  on  the  ground 
and  sleep.  The  Indian  peasant  can 
always  sleep.  Some  of  them  perchance 
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dream  of  happier  encampments  on  the 
way  to  the  shrines  of  Hurdwar  or  Prag, 
when  the  women  wore  their  holiday 
garb,  and  their  children  were  fat  and 
merry,  and  the  cattle  well  fed  and 
sleek,  and  the  groups  of  pilgrims  under 
the  shade  of  the  mango- trees  were  full  of 
contented  and  cheerful  life. 

But  the  march  begins  again  after  an 
hour  or  two's  rest,  and  the  weary  pro- 
gress continues  until  the  sun  has  set  and 
the  stars  shine  out.  Then,  when  a  con- 
venient place  is  found,  they  halt  again 
and  arrange  themselves  for  the  night. 
It  is  getting  cold  now,  and  towards 
morning  those  who  are  short  of  clothing 
find  it  hard  to  sleep,  and  huddle  around 
such  a  half-hearted  fire  as  a  little  straw 
and  a  few  sticks  can  afford.  Several 
days  pass  in  this  fashion.  The  country 
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is  as  monotonous  as  the  dry  dust  and 
the  hot  sun.  They  have  crossed  the 
Jumna,  over  a  bridge  of  boats  and 
through  the  miles  of  soft  sand  on  either 
bank.  The  exhausted  beasts  can  hardly 
drag  the  heavy  carts  through  it.  They 
are  now  in  Bundelcund,  where  the  famine 
is  more  severe.  The  heavy  black  clay 
soil  is  hard  and  lumpy,  villages  are  far 
apart,  and  even  with  money  in  their 
hands  the  exiles  can  hardly  get  corn 
to  buy.  They  have  left  the  metalled 
road  now,  and  are  making  eastwards  by 
an  ordinary  country  track.  Some  of  the 
cattle  are  beginning  to  give  in,  and  some 
of  the  women  also  are  worn  out  and  ill. 
They  hasten  on,  death  goading  them, 
frantic  and  eager  to  get  to  the  promised 
land  of  plenty.  Surely  it  cannot  be  so 
far  off.  Now  rain  falls,  useless  to  pro- 
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vide  food,  but  fraught  with  fresh  misery 
to  those  poor  wanderers.  The  road,  bad 
enough  before,  becomes  wellnigh  impass- 
able. Hitherto  they  have  kept  together 
well,  and  have  done  their  best  to 
help  each  other.  But  misery  unspeak- 
able and  the  fear  of  death  are  making 
them  selfish,  and  the  one  thought  in 
each  mind  is  to  press  on — on — on. 

Two  carts  have  fallen  out.  Their 
teams  cannot  go  a  step  farther.  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  stop  and 
halt  till  they  recover  their  strength  a 
little.  As  soon  as  they  are  unyoked,  one 
of  the  poor  beasts  lays  him  down  quietly 
to  die.  He  has  worked  honestly,  and 
done  his  duty  to  the  last.  The  others 
hobble  off  the  road  stiffly  and  feebly,  and 
strive  to  find  some  remnant  of  scant 
pasturage  in  the  barren  fields.  There 
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are  two  families.  One  a  man  of  about 
five-and-twenty,  a  Brahmin,  Sri  Kishun 
by  name,  with  his  wife,  somewhat  younger, 
and  two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy.  The 
boy  is  the  younger,  and  must  be  two 
years  old,  yet  the  woman  is  nursing  him. 
She  looks  half  starved  herself;  the  child 
is  fairly  nourished  still.  It  is  a  boy,  and 
she  will  save  him  if  she  can.  that  her 
husband  may  not  perish  in  hell  for  dying 
sonless.  The  little  girl,  a  pretty  bright- 
eyed  thing,  but  showing  evident  signs 
of  want  —  well,  she  is  only  a  girl,  a 
thing  of  not  much  account.  She  is 
trying  to  stay  the  pangs  of  hunger 
with  a  little  parched  rice  which  her 
father  shares  with  her.  It  is  one  of 
their  oxen  that  has  died.  What  is  to 
be  done  ?  The  remaining  beast  is  good 
enough,  but  he  cannot  pull  the  cart  by 
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himself.  There  is  a  big  village  away 
there  in  the  distance,  over  a  mile  off. 
The  woman  suggests  that  the  bullock 
should  be  taken  there  and  sold  to  relieve 
their  immediate  wants,  and  the  cart  too, 
if  any  one  will  buy  it,  and  that  they 
should  try  to  struggle  on  after  the  rest. 
The  man  was  for  finding  their  way  back 
to  their  own  village.  Better  to  die  there, 
he  said,  than  in  the  jungle.  But  his 
wife  thought  their  best  chance  was  to 
go  on.  "  Was  not  the  land  of  promise 
near  at  hand?  In  their  own  home  they 
knew  there  was  no  hope."  So  reluctantly 
he  drives  off  the  bullock  to  the  village, 
while  the  woman  and  the  children,  hav- 
ing eaten  what  there  was  to  eat,  lie  down 
where  they  are,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of 
exhaustion. 

About  an  hour  had  passed   before   he 
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returns.  The  girl  has  awakened,  and  is 
crying  with  hunger ;  the  woman  and  the 
baby  are  still  asleep.  He  has  a  little  of 
the  parched  rice  still  left,  which  he  gives 
to  his  daughter,  and  he  has  brought 
some  water  from  the  village,  a  drink  of 
which  refreshes  her.  Then  he  awakens 
his  wife  and  tells  her  they  must  be  up 
and  moving  while  yet  they  have  strength 
left.  He  has  obtained  three  rupees  for 
the  bullock — about  a  tenth  of  its  value 
— but  he  could  get  no  food.  There  was 
no  shop  in  the  village,  and  the  people 
said  they  had  nothing  left  for  themselves. 
They  were  a  rough  set  of  Bundelas,  and 
looked  on  him  as  a  foreigner.  Anyhow, 
they  either  would  not  or  could  not  help 
him.  He  has  sat  down  to  rest  while  he 
is  telling  her  this.  There  is  nothing 
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for  it  but  to  go  on.  The  other  cart 
which  fell  out  has  yoked  up  and  gone 
about  half  an  hour  ago.  They  may  be 
able  to  overtake  it,  at  any  rate,  when 
it  halts  for  the  night.  It  will  be  better 
to  be  with  friends,  who,  although  they 
have  no  food  to  spare,  may  be  able  to 
give  the  child  or  the  woman  a  lift 
occasionally.  So  they  rise  slowly  and 
painfully.  The  man  makes  a  bundle  of 
a  few  spare  clothes,  a  brass  drinking- 
vessel  and  a  cooking  -  pan,  and  a  few 
lighter  articles,  and  balances  it  on  his 
head.  The  cart  and  the  heavier  things 

O 

in  it  they  must  abandon.  The  woman 
puts  the  boy  astride  on  her  hip,  and  they 
walk  away  in  single  file — the  man  leading 
and  the  girl  last.  The  worn,  attenuated 
forms  do  not  look  as  if  they  could  go 
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far.  But  there  is  in  them  a  wonderful 
hereditary  patience  and  endurance  which 
will  carry  them  a  long  way. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  has  been 
changing  of  late.  It  is  much  wilder. 
Here  and  there  patches  of  stunted  forest ; 
and  low  rugged  ridges  of  black  rock  crop- 
ping up  from  the  earth  in  a  mysterious 
way  block  the  road  and  force  it  to  take  a 
winding  course.  Villages  seem  very  few 
and  far  between ;  and  travellers,  there  is 
hardly  one.  It  seems  a  mournful  and 
haunted  country  to  these  poor  wanderers. 
Oftentimes  they  felt  as  if  they  must  lie 
down  and  give  up  the  struggle  for  life. 
The  little  girl  was  wailing  in  a  low  tone 
as  she  shuffled  rather  than  walked  along. 
The  man  carried  her  a  little  now  and 
then,  but  even  her  featherweight  was  too 
much  for  him.  The  woman  showed  more 
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strength.  Was  it  the  thought  of  the 
man-child  that  she  bore  and  was  trying 
to  save  that  gave  it  to  her  ?  It  was 
night  now,  and  the  wind  came  cold  and 
chill  from  the  patches  of  jungle  they 
passed  through.  Occasionally  some  wild 
thing  with  a  rustle  and  a  rush  crossed 
the  path  with  a  bound,  and  once  or  twice 
the  woman  quickened  her  steps  as  she 
thought  she  heard  the  stealthy  foot  of  a 
beast  of  prey  in  the  brushwood  alongside 
the  path.  At  last  there  is  a  light  to  be 
seen  that  inspires  them  with  hope.  Yes, 
it  is  the  flicker  of  a  fire  under  some  trees 
on  ahead.  The  reviving  spirit  gives  new 
life  to  the  failing  pulse  and  wearied 
sinews.  They  will  at  least  reach  that 
light.  If  there  is  no  succour  there,  they 
must  die.  On  they  plod  in  the  same 
melancholy  single  file.  The  boy's  head 
G 
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nods  to  his  mother's  step  as  if  the  slender 
neck  would  break.  The  man  tramps  on 
with  the  tramp  of  despair,  and  the  little 
girl,  her  lower  jaw  falling  already  with 
the  awful  look  of  famine,  which  once  seen 
is  never  forgotten,  stumbles  on  behind. 
Will  she  be  able  to  go  much  farther  ? 

At  length  —  ah  me,  what  an  infinite 
distance  seems  that  last  mile !  —  they 
reach  the  trees  under  which  is  the  light. 
Thank  God  !  it  is  their  friends  with  the 
cart.  They  have  been  there  some  time. 
The  cooking-place  has  been  cleared  and 
the  fire  lighted,  and  they  have  a  scanty 
supply  of  flour  which  has  been  made  into 
cakes. 

The  new  -  comers  are  too  far  gone  to 
speak.  They  collapse  rather  than  sit 
down  near  the  group  by  the  fire.  The 
little  girl  can  only  point  to  her  mouth 
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and  gasp  for  food.  It  is  a  party  some- 
thing like  their  own ;  the  children  are 
older,  and  there  are  an  old  man  and 
woman,  the  grandpeople.  They  too  are 
very  hungry,  they  too  have  hardly  any- 
thing to  eat,  but  of  that  little  they  give. 
The  girl  seizes  eagerly  the  piece  of  bread 
offered  to  her.  She  puts  a  bit  in  her 
mouth  and  tries  to  eat  it,  but  nature  is 
too  weak  and  the  power  of  restoration 
has  gone.  She  lies  down  with  a  sigh  and 
a  low  moan,  still  chewing  the  tough 
leathery  cake.  Even  the  feel  of  food 
between  her  teeth  is  a  comfort,  and  so 
she  goes  to  sleep. 

The  Flight  from  Death. 

In  the  morning  they  are  up  at  dawn 
and   begin   once    more    the    flight    from 
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death.  But  the  girl-child's  troubles  are 
ended,  and  they  leave  her  there  as  she 
fell  asleep.  Let  us  also  leave  her  to  the 
care  of  Him  who  said  that  of  such  was 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Bitter  grief  will 
come  perhaps  to  the  father  and  mother 
afterwards,  if  they  live.  At  the  present 
time,  want,  fatigue,  misery,  and  the  con- 
suming desire  to  save  the  life  of  the  male 
child,  stifle  sorrow.  It  is  a  large  grove  of 
mahwa  -  trees,  that  in  which  they  spent 
the  night.  There  are  big  groves  of 
mangoes  in  their  own  country,  but  nothing 
like  this  mahwa-grove,  which  is  almost  a 
small  forest,  covering  several  miles.  Ah  ! 
if  it  were  the  season  for  the  mahwa- 
flower  there  would  be  no  want  of  sweet 
nourishing  food  for  them  all.  There  has 
been  rain  here  evidently  not  long  ago,  for 
the  grass  is  fresh  and  green,  and  the 
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bullocks  have  been  able  to  pick  up  a  meal. 
The  good  beasts  show  more  life  than  they 
have  shown  for  days. 

The  fugitives  believe  they  are  on  the 
road  taken  by  their  own  people.  The 
little  Bundelcund  carts  do  not  make  such 
broad  ruts,  and  certainly  these  tracks 
were  not  made  by  the  hoofs  of  the  under- 
sized cattle  of  these  parts.  But  there 
may  be  other  wanderers  from  the  famine 
land.  They  have  heard,  in  truth,  that 
many  people  from  their  own  country  have 
been  seen  making  for  Malwa.  Far  on  in 
the  day  they  find  a  dead  ox  lying  by  the 
roadside.  He  is  worn  to  skin  and  bone, 
but  they  recognise  it  as  belonging  to  a 
farmer  of  their  village.  Even  if  they  had 
no  other  sign  to  know  it  by,  there  was  its 
peculiar  twisted  horn.  Towards  evening, 
as  they  are  going  very  slowly  through  a 
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patch  of  sal -jungle,  they  come  across 
another,  and  a  sadder,  proof  that  they 
are  on  the  trail  of  their  own  people.  A 
woman  is  lying  by  the  roadside,  her  head 
resting  on  her  poor  thin  arm.  She  is 
dead.  She  is  the  widowed  sister  of  Kali 
Churn,  the  washerman  of  Gardanpur. 
They  cannot  touch  her  to  see  if  she  has 
been  dead  long,  for  they  are  men  of  high 
caste.  The  shadow  of  misery  and  death 
has  come  very  near  to  them  now.  When 
will  they  reach  this  promised  land  of 
plenty  ? 

It  is  the  second  day.  The  small  store 
of  grain  is  wellnigh  gone,  and  their  friends 
can  no  longer  afford  to  give  to  Sri  Kishun 
and  his  wife.  Sri  Kishun  has  the  money 
he  got  for  his  ox,  but  hitherto  he  has  not 
been  able  to  find  any  food  to  buy.  The 
country  they  have  traversed  has  been 
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wild  and  uninhabited,  and  they  have  had 
to  cross  some  ghats  or  passes,  low  enough, 
but  very  stony  and  rough,  and  trying  to 
men  and  cattle  in  so  weak  a  state.  The 
mother  and  her  baby  are  in  the  cart,  and 
she  has  killed  herself  in  her  loving 
attempts  to  nourish  the  child,  which  now 
wails  unceasingly  with  the  low  moan  of 
suffering  infancy.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
When  they  halt  at  mid-day,  Sri  Kishun, 
weak  as  he  is,  makes  a  last  effort  to 
obtain  food.  She  urges  him  to  get  a  goat 
for  the  child  if  he  can  —  a  milch  goat 
might  still  save  their  boy.  As  for  herself, 
she  is  too  weak  now  to  nurse  him  even  if 
she  could  get  food.  So  off  he  goes  with 
tottering,  stumbling  steps  to  the  village, 
a  small  wild-looking  collection  of  tiled  huts 
a  mile  from  their  resting-place.  Fortune 
befriends  him.  It  is  a  village  of  shep- 
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herds,  and  they  are  willing  to  sell  him  a 
goat  for  something  less  than  the  sum  he 
can  give.  But  the  flock  is  away  in  the 
jungle,  very  far  off,  and  will  not  return  till 
evening.  His  head  reels  with  the  weak- 
ness of  hunger  and  the  misery  of  despair. 
He  entreats  and  beseeches  and  kneels  to 
them,  Brahmin  as  he  is,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  men  are  not  cruel,  but  they  are  as 
emotionless  and  as  stupid  as  the  flocks 
they  tend.  No,  they  will  not  bring  the 
goat  to  the  halting-place.  How  do  they 
know  where  it  is  or  whether  he  will 
remain  there  ?  He  must  wait  for  it  if  he 
wants  it.  His  poor  confused  brain  thinks 
for  a  moment  of  the  child  and  his  wife, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  The  only  thought 
it  can  retain  is  of  his  own  weakness  and 
inability  to  move.  He  asks  for  a  little 
food  and  water,  and  they  give  him  some 
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parched  grain  and  point  him  to  a  well. 
He  has  his  brass  vessel  with  him.  The 
food  and  drink  give  him  at  least  the 
strength  to  rest  and  sleep. 

The  sun  is  low  when  they  rouse  him 
to  take  the  goat.  They  have  dealt  with 
him  honestly  enough,  and  she  is  a  good 
goat  in  full  milk.  He  is  stronger  now, 
and  not  so  long  in  getting  back,  even 
though  he  has  to  lead  and  pull  the 
animal  on  sometimes  by  the  cloth  which 
he  has  twisted  round  her  neck.  There 
is  a  movement  going  on  in  the  camp, 
and  he  hears  the  death -wail  raised  by 
the  women.  He  hurries  on  as  fast  as 
he  can ;  maybe  he  is  too  late.  The 
women  are  gathered  round  some  one  on 
the  ground.  They  make  way  for  him 
as  he  comes,  and  he  sees  his  wife  lying 
— there  is  no  need  for  him  to  ask.  She 
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is  dead.  She  has  just  fallen  back  where 
she  was  sitting  with  the  child  in  her 
arms,  and  her  black  eyes,  not  yet  glazed 
by  death,  looking  so  large  in  the  thin 
famine  -  stricken  face,  seem  to  implore 
his  help.  Was  he  able  to  save  his 
child  ?  With  the  help  of  the  women 
and  the  goat  he  does  what  a  man  can. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  boy  lived,  and 
that  the  mother  did  not  give  her  life 
in  vain.  As  for  Sri  Kishun,  this  new 
loss  struck  him  even  through  the  depth 
of  his  misery.  After  all,  you  will  say, 
he  is  only  one  among  hundreds  who 
are  suffering  from  the  same  cruel  fate. 
But  he  was  not  educated  enough  to 
think  of  this,  or  philosopher  enough  to 
enjoy  the  consolation  that  such  a  thought 
brings  to  our  curiously  selfish  natures. 
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A  better  Country. 

Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  wanderers 
in  whose  tracks  Sri  Kishun  and  his 
friends  are  toiling  have  reached  a  better 
country  —  not  indeed  the  Malwa  of 
promise,  but  a  land  where  there  have 
been  more  plenteous  rains  and  a  more 
abundant  harvest.  There  is  food  to 
buy,  although  it  is  dear.  Large  tracts 
of  forest  are  frequent,  even  near  to  the 
high  road,  and  the  cattle  can  find  suf- 
ficient fodder.  They  have  lost  several 
stragglers,  like  Sri  Kishun  and  his 
friends,  during  the  march,  but  still  the 
great  body  of  them  has  held  together, 
and  there  is  a  long  procession  of  carts 
and  cattle  when  they  move.  It  is  even- 
ing, and  they  have  made  a  march  of 
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many  miles  to-day.  The  road  has  led 
down  through  some  thick  teak  forest  to 
the  bed  of  a  river.  It  is  not  a  wide- 
spreading  sheet  of  turbid  water,  such 
as  they  know  in  their  own  country, 
with  broad  stretches  of  sand  on  either 
side,  but  a  clear  sparkling  stream  on  a 
rocky  bed,  with  high  wood -clad  banks 
that  do  not  shift  with  each  year's  floods. 
It  is  a  grateful  sight  to  men  and  cattle 
after  a  hot  and  dusty  day,  The  stream 
is  low,  and  they  see  some  men  walking 
across  with  the  water  not  much  above 
the  knee.  So  they  cross  to  the  far 
side,  letting  the  oxen  and  the  other 
cattle  drink  their  fill  as  they  go.  The 
ground  slopes  gently  on  the  other  side 
and  opens  out  into  a  green  glade  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  forest.  Here 
they  unyoke  and  make  preparations  to 
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spend  the  night.  There  is  a  temple  on 
the  high  bank  where  the  road  enters 
the  forest,  and  the  thick  stone  battle- 
men  ted  walls  and  great  flanking  towers 
of  some  old  -  world  fortress  stand  out 
here  and  there  amongst  the  trees.  It 
is  a  beautiful  place,  but  a  famishing 
man  has  no  eye  for  the  picturesque. 
Nevertheless,  a  more  cheerful  feeling 
prevails  in  the  camp,  and  it  seems  to 
them  as  if  the  bitterness  of  death  has 
passed. 

Some  of  the  more  energetic  men  in 
whom  a  little  remnant  of  life  and  spirit 
is  left  make  their  way  up  to  the  temple 
and  talk  to  the  old  Hindu  ascetic  who 
dwells  there.  He  tells  them  that  the 
next  march  will  take  them  into  a  country 
where  grain  is  fairly  plentiful  and  pastur- 
age good.  They  are  disappointed  to 
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find  that  it  is  not  the  place  of  plenty 
and  low  prices  of  which  they  had  heard. 
"  No,"  he  says,  "  that  was  so  a  long  time 
ago,  no  doubt.  He  has  heard  old  men 
speak  regretfully  of  the  time  when  wheat 
sold  eighty  pounds  for  the  rupee,  and 
every  little  landowner  could  keep  his 
elephant.  Things  have  changed  since 
then.  The  merchants  come  round  and 
buy  up  the  wheat  to  send  it  to  the 
railroad,  which  they  say  is  fifty  miles 
off.  The  farmers  are  much  richer  than 
they  used  to  be.  Why,  thirty  years 
ago  you  hardly  saw  a  bit  of  silver  in 
these  parts.  They  are  good  people  too," 
he  adds,  "and  there  is  no  want  of  food 
for  the  old  Brahmin  priest."  This  news, 
which  they  carry  down  to  the  camp, 
and  a  refreshing  wash  in  the  river, 
where  all  except  the  sick  and  very  old 
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have  bathed,  give  new  life  to  the  exiles, 
and  they  start  in  the  morning  with 
fresh  vigour.  The  old  priest  spake 
truly.  Every  mile  they  made  now 
brought  them  into  a  better  country. 
The  millet -stalks  stood  high  and  thick 
in  the  fields.  The  bunches  of  grain  had 
been  gathered  long  since,  but  there  had 
been  no  time  or  need  yet  to  cut  and 
stack  the  stalks.  They  might  take 
what  they  liked  for  the  cattle,  even 
without  the  ceremony  of  asking.  The 
rice  -  stubble  showed  that  there  had 
been  a  good  crop,  and  the  young  wheat 
and  grain  were  coming  up  green  and 
strong  in  the  rich  red  soil.  In  the 
villages  they  found  purchasers  for  such 
beasts  as  they  could  spare,  at  low  prices 
certainly,  but  that  was  to  be  expected. 
Food  was  easily  to  be  had  and  fairly 
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cheap,  and  now  and  again  rich  men  in 
the  villages  gave  them  a  measure  or 
two  of  grain. 

They  began  now  to  break  up  into 
smaller  parties  and  disperse  among  the 
villages  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
the  road.  Some  of  the  village  artisans 
found  work  to  do  in  their  own  calling ; 
of  the  rest,  some  had  a  little  money, 
others  had  cattle  which  they  could  sell, 
and  they  calculated  that  they  had 
enough  to  keep  them  from  starvation 
until  in  two  or  three  months  the 
wheat  and  barley  harvests  should  be 
ready  and  their  labour  should  be  in  de- 
mand. Meanwhile  in  some  places  there 
was  money  to  be  earned  by  cotton- 
picking,  as  the  cotton  -  pods  were  now 
bursting.  Some,  however,  were  abso- 
lutely destitute,  and  these  wandered 
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from  village  to  village,  begging  their 
bread,  for  all  pride  of  caste  or  position 
had  now  gone,  sometimes  abandoning 
their  starving  children,  and  more  often 
lying  down  by  the  roadside  to  die  with 
them.  The  villagers  were  very  good 
to  those  poor  famished  strangers,  who 
now  suffered  from  cold  as  well  as  hunger. 
The  nights  are  cold  and  frosty  at  this 
season,  especially  in  the  low  ground, 
and  their  clothes  are  mere  rags  hardly 
covering  their  nakedness.  Some  of  the 
richer  men  are  giving  daily  doles  of 
food,  and  in  the  bigger  villages  huts 
have  been  set  aside  where  the  wanderers 
can  be  sheltered  and  fed. 

In  one  village  lives  an  old  woman 
whom  the  people,  in  the  quaint  way 
in  which  they  transpose  the  syllables 
of  our  English  names,  call  Lony  Ochter 

H 
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Mem  Sahib.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  high-caste  Hindoo,  and  is  the  owner 
of  the  land,  and  a  great  person  among 
her  simple  neighbours.  A  very  old 
woman,  a  relic  of  the  old  time,  she 
had  been  the  wife  of  an  English  officer 
when  such  connections  brought  no  shame. 
She  remembers  how  in  the  great  famine, 
while  she  was  still  a  girl,  her  "  Sahib," 
Captain  Ochterlony,  had  sheltered  many 
of  the  orphan  children,  and  she  had 
helped  him  to  care  for  and  feed  them. 
Partly  in  memory  of  him,  and  partly  of 
her  own  goodness,  she  opens  her  doors 
to  the  starving  people  who  come  to  the 
village,  and  offers  to  keep  their  babies 
and  children  while  they  look  for  work ; 
and  many  little  things  who  would  have 
perished  by  the  roadside  owe  their  lives 
to  the  kind  charity  of  the  Thakur  lady, 
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Lony  Ochter  Mem  Sahib.  Some  are 
taken  away  by  their  parents  when 
better  times  return,  and  others  remain 
with  her  as  long  as  she  lives. 

The  Exiles  return. 

It  is  the  hot  weather  again,  the  seasons 
have  run  their  course,  and  it  is  nearly 
the  same  time  of  the  year  as  that  in 
which  we  first  made  acquaintance  with 
Gardanpur.  But  the  rains  have  come 
early  this  year.  The  plain  is  green  and 
moist,  and  the  ploughs  are  at  work.  It 
is  strange  how  quickly  after  the  first 
fall  of  rain  the  survivors  of  the  exiles 
have  found  their  way  back.  Not  as  they 
went,  with  carts  and  cattle  in  one  long 
procession,  but  straggling  back  by  families 
or  by  twos  and  threes,  or  sometimes  a 
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man  or  a  woman  all  alone,  the  only  one 
left  out  of  a  family  that  fled  last  year 
— back  again  to  their  old  homes  in  their 
old  village,  glad  to  see  their  old  chief 
and  to  begin  afresh  at  the  old  toil. 
Oxen  had  to  be  bought  and  carts  and 
ploughs,  and  grain  for  seed  had  to  be 
obtained  until  the  earth  should  yield 
her  increase  once  more.  The  money  for 
cattle  and  implements  was  lent  without 
interest  to  Pertab  Singh  by  the  Govern- 
ment, while  Bullub  Dass  the  much-abused 
advanced  the  seed.  His  books  and  his 
papers  had  all  been  burnt,  and  he  was 
afraid  sometimes  that  the  people  would 
repudiate  their  debts.  As  each  farmer 
comes  for  his  seed,  a  little  preliminary 
business  is  transacted  between  him  and 
the  banker.  There  is  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  debtor,  who  knows  pretty 
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well  how  much  money  he  has  had,  to 
deny  his  obligation.  But  as  to  the  in- 
terest account,  there  is  much  dispute 
and  sometimes  warm  words.  The  village 
accountant  and  four  or  five  of  the  more 
substantial  men  are  called  in  to  arbi- 
trate, and  a  settlement  fair  enough  for 
both  sides  is  made  and  recorded  and 
signed.  An  Indian  peasant  is  very  hon- 
est among  men.  He  regards  the  seed 
as  a  first  charge  on  his  crop ;  and  the 
rent  or  revenue,  in  principle  they  are 
the  same,  as  the  second.  No  doubt  it 
is  his  interest  to  be  honest  in  such 
matters.  When  we  are  honest  is  it  not 
our  best  policy,  and  do  we  regard  our- 
selves as  the  less  virtuous  and  praise- 
worthy on  that  account  ? 

And  so  the  village  is  once   more  full 
of   active    life,    and    the    Rajput    Pertab 
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Singh  is  happy  again.  His  womenfolk 
and  grandchildren  have  come  back  to 
him.  The  mortgage  interest  has  been 
regularly  paid.  The  Government  has 
been  kind  to  him  in  the  matter  of 
revenue.  All  arrears  have  been  remit- 
ted, and  a  reduction  has  been  made 
for  some  time  to  come,  until  the  level 
of  prosperity  shall  be  restored,  and  the 
many  empty  huts,  which  are  now,  in 
Eastern  phrase,  "  without  a  lamp,"  shall 
be  occupied  once  more. 

In  due  time  the  old  man  is  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  The  E/isaldar  Sahib,  who 
has  retired  from  the  army  and  taken 
his  pension,  sits  in  his  place.  He  has 
seen  hard  fighting  in  these  latter  days, 
and  has  come  through  the  war  with  a 
great  name,  and  with  rewards  which  en- 
able him  to  pay  off  the  hateful  mortgage 
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and  to  walk  the  earth  the  proudest  of 
men,  a  Rajput  soldier  on  his  own  soil 
and  free  of  debt.  When  you  go  to 
Gardanpur  he  will  come  out  in  his  neat 
white  mufti,  his  broad  breast  covered 
with  medals  and  orders.  He  will  invite 
you  to  his  house  and  offer  you  fresh 
milk  and  sweetmeats.  He  knows  your 
English  tastes  too  well  to  think  that 
you  care  much  for  such  things.  But 
such  as  he  has,  he  sets  before  you.  As 
you  sit  with  him  in  a  verandah  on  one 
side  of  the  courtyard,  he  will  tell  you, 
if  you  ask  him,  of  the  wars  he  has  been 
in  and  of  the  sahibs  he  has  known,  and 
of  the  many  deeds  of  prowess  he  has 
seen.  If  you  leave  him  to  himself,  he 
will  prefer  to  talk  of  the  great  famine 
of  18 — ,  and  of  the  way  in  which  his 
old  father  came  through  it. 
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THE   SEQUEL. 

An  old  woman  is  sitting  on  one  of 
the  highest  of  the  sand  -  hillocks  in  the 
east  of  Gardanpur.  From  her  looks  she 
may  be  sixty,  but  women  age  quickly  in 
the  East,  and  perhaps  she  is  only  fifty 
years  old.  Her  hair  is  white  and  scanty, 
and  hangs  limp,  in  thin  uneven  locks, 
to  her  shrivelled  shoulders.  There  is  a 
regularity  and  refinement  in  the  features 
which  tell  of  high  blood  and  pride  of 
caste.  Years  and  sorrows  have  scored 
her  face  with  deep  lines.  The  large 
black  eyes  have  grown  dull  and  dim 
with  time.  Her  coarse  sheet  or  veil  has 
fallen  back  from  her  head,  showing  an 
old  worn  bodice  of  blue  stuff  and  a 
petticoat  of  similar  material,  of  which 
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the  colour  is  no  longer  distinguishable. 
Her  bare  withered  arms  are  outstretched, 
the  elbows  resting  on  her  knees  and  the 
hands  hanging  listlessly  from  the  wrists. 
A  net  of  coarse  string  and  a  small  hoe 
for  scraping  up  grass  lie  at  her  feet, 
and  show  the  purpose  that  has  called 
her  afield.  The  light  of  dawn  is  in  the 
east,  and  the  moon  is  just  sinking  below 
the  opposite  horizon.  She  is  gazing  with 
wistful  eyes  into  the  far-off  western  dis- 
tance, as  one  sitting  on  a  rock  by  the 
shore  gazes  over  the  sea  searching  for 
the  cause  of  all  things ;  and  as  she  looks 
she  weeps  passionately,  and  the  tears 

make   furrows   on   her  poor  uncared-for 

» 

cheeks. 

There  is  a  man,  a  village  servant  of 
low  caste,  standing  not  far  off.  He 
notices  her  distress,  and  draws  near  to 
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speak  to  her.  "  Yes,  she  is  weeping. 
How  can  she  help  weeping  since  she  is 
alone,  altogether  alone,  in  the  world  ? 
She  lost  her  son  and  her  husband  in  the 
great  famine,  and  one,  only  one,  remained 
to  her,  her  grandson,  whose  mother  also 
died  in  the  famine  when  they  all  fled 
from  Gardanpur  westward.  And  yester- 
day, only  yesterday,  when  he  was  just 
eighteen,  the  lad  fell  ill  and  died.  She 
is  alone  now,  and  without  hope  for  this 
world  or  the  world  after  death."  What 
more  is  there  for  such  a  one  to  lose, 
or  what  deeper  draught  of  misery  to 
drain  ?  She  throws  herself  moaning  on 
the  ground.  Moved  by  pity,  or  thinking 
that  she  has  fallen  from  faintness,  the 
man  steps  forward  and  stoops  to  raise 
her  up.  "Away!"  she  cries;  "do  not 
touch  me,  come  not  near  me.  I  am  a 
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Brahmin,    a    Brahmin    woman,    a    Brah- 
min!" 

Poor,  old,  miserable,  and  deserted  as 
she  is,  she  has  still  a  precious  jewel  to 
keep  or  to  lose.  It  is  her  caste. 


II. 

THE 

HOME-COMING  OF  GUNGA  BISHUN 


THE  HOME-COMING  OF 
GUNGA  BISHUN. 

GUNGA  BISHUN,  Dube  Brahmin,  had  been 
resident  in  England  for  four  years.  He 
came  straight  from  the  holiest  city  in 
India  to  a  small  house  in  Bayswater. 
The  change  from  sacred  Kashi  to  com- 
mon if  not  unclean  Bayswater  was  great 
enough  ;  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  trans- 
formation which  four  years  had  wrought 
in  the  man  Gunga  Bishuri.  Born  and 
bred  in  a  narrow  lane  of  Benares,  as 
closed  to  modern  life  as  to  the  sun,  he 
belonged  to  one  of  the  strictest  sects  of 
the  Hindoo  Pharisees,  scrupulous  in  the 
observances  of  all  the  laws  of  caste,  and 
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dreading  pollution  more  than  death.  The 
English  education  he  received  in  the 
school  of  a  Scottish  missionary  had,  it  is 
true,  loosened  the  roots  of  his  belief. 
But  until  he  came  to  England,  and  mixed 
familiarly  with  English  people,  living 
their  life  as  he  talked  their  language,  he 
had  remained  in  heart  a  Hindoo  and  a 
Brahmin.  And  now,  as  he  looked  back 
over  the  four  years  of  his  sojourn  in 
Europe,  he  could  hardly  recollect  what 
manner  of  man  he  had  been  when  he 
landed  at  Southampton.  Whatever  he 
had  been,  there  was  no  doubt  what  he 
was  now.  A  man  who  talked  English 
like  an  Englishman,  who  had  eaten  his 
dinners  at  the  Inner  Temple  with  the 
best  of  them,  and  had  passed  every 
examination  not  only  with  credit  but 
with  great  distinction.  He  had  come 
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plain  Gunga  Bishun,  the  Dube  Brahmin 
from  Benares.  He  was  returning  as 
G.  B.  Dube\  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law 
of  the  Inner  Temple.  And  this  was  the 
style  under  which  his  name  appeared  in 
the  passenger  list  of  the  mail -steamer 
Ganges  from  Marseilles  to  Bombay. 

He  would  tell  you,  not  that  he  was 
returning  to  his  own  country,  but  that 
he  was  "  going  out "  to  India,  and,  sooth 
to  say,  he  did  not  feel  like  an  exile  going 
back  to  the  house  of  his  fathers.  He 
had  acquired  habits  and  tastes  foreign 
to  his  own  people.  He  had  lived  the 
life  of  a  second-rate  man  about  town, 
and  could  not  look  forward  with  con- 
tentment to  the  humble  dwelling  in  a 
narrow  lane  of  an  Eastern  city  and  the 
society  of  untravelled  and  bigoted  Hin- 
doos, which  he  knew  awaited  him.  Not 
I 
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that  he  was  wanting  in  natural  affection. 
The  thought  of  seeing  his  father  and 
mother  warmed  his  heart  and  sometimes 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  But  the 
Western  education,  the  long  association 
with  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  had 
changed  him  even  more  than  he  himself 
knew.  It  was  not  possible  that  he  should 
contemplate  his  return  with  that  joy 
which  fills  the  breast  of  the  young  En- 
glishman who  rushes  on  board  the  home- 
ward-bound ship  on  his  first  furlough. 

Gunga  Bishun's  father  was  one  Jowalla 
Pershad,  Brahmin,  a  pleader  in  the 
Judges'  Court  at  Benares.  He  was  an 
illiterate  man,  in  so  far  that  he  was  un- 
able to  read  and  write  even  his  mother 
tongue  with  facility.  He  had  inherited 
a  modest  property  in  land.  But  family 
disputes  arose,  as  they  often  do  in  Hindoo 
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families,  and  led  to  litigation.  The  law- 
suit went  on  for  years,  and  was  taken 
up  by  the  losing  side  from  one  court  to 
another  in  the  succession  of  appeals 
allowed  by  the  Indian  procedure.  Jowalla 
Pershad  had  sworn  by  the  Ganges  that 
he  would  take  the  case  to  London  if 
necessary,  and  when  the  last  local  appeal 
was  given  against  him,  to  London  it 
went.  "  Jowalla  Pershad,  defendant, 
appellant,  versus  Ram  Buksh,  plaintiff, 
respondent,"  before  the  Lords  of  her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council.  It  was  a  day 
of  rejoicing  when  the  news  came  that  the 
suit  had  been  filed.  For,  in  his  eyes,  to 
have  a  case  in  the  Privy  Council  was  a 
distinction  more  precious  than  all  the 
titles  and  orders  which  the  Feringhee 
Government  could  bestow.  Perhaps  he 
was  right,  in  his  generation.  When  after 
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many  months  the  Lords  delivered  their 
judgment  and  advised  her  Majesty  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  Indian  court 
and  affirm  the  appeal,  his  pleasure  became 
exquisite.  In  his  imagination  the  happy 
appellant  saw  the  mighty  Queen-Empress 
in  the  robes  of  royalty  seated  on  a  throne, 
with  the  great  nobles  and  judges  in  all 
their  glory  on  humble  benches  before  her, 
while  she  affixed  her  sign-manual  to  the 
decree.  He  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  the 
Brahmin  priests,  feasting  sumptuously, 
shared  his  joy.  This  joy,  however,  was 
all  that  he  gained  by  his  success.  A 
case  is  not  fought  up  to  the  Privy  Council 
for  nothing.  He  had  mortgaged  his  land 
to  its  full  value,  and  sold  all  he  had,  even 
his  wife's  jewels,  to  pay  the  lawyers.  He 
was  beggared.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the 
best  investment  he  could  have  made. 
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He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  powers. 
During  the  long  litigation  he  had  devel- 
oped a  keen  taste  for  law.  He  applied 
himself  to  study,  having  treatises  and 
reports  of  cases  read  to  him  in  his  leisure 
time.  A  grand  memory,  unimpaired  by 
what  is  called  education,  and  an  instinct 
for  seizing  the  points  of  a  case,  aided 
him.  He  began  by  writing  petitions  for 
persons  who  wished  to  institute  proceed- 
ings in  the  magistrate's  court,  and  after 
a  while  obtained  leave  to  practise  as  a 
pleader  in  the  subordinate  civil  courts. 
Success  rewarded  him.  All  the  time  he 
could  snatch  from  his  clients'  business  he 
gave  to  study.  Eventually  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  pleadership  in  the  judge's 
court,  and  frequently  received  briefs  in 
criminal  cases  from  the  Crown. 

One  thing,  however,  was  lacking  to  his 
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happiness, — he  was  not  a  barrister-at-law, 
and  never  could  be.  But  he  had  a  son 
in  whose  person  this  ambition  might  be 
realised.  He  placed  him  in  the  school  of 
a  Scottish  missionary  in  Benares,  and 
when  the  boy  had  received  the  grounding 
of  a  thoroughly  good  English  education, 
he  sent  him  to  London  to  acquire  the 
language  more  perfectly,  and  to  be  called 
to  the  bar.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that 
Gunga  Bishun,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  was 
now  returning  to  the  home  of  his  fathers. 
It  was  a  great  day  in  the  family  the 
day  of  his  homecoming.  All  the  male 
relatives,  connections,  and  friends  were 
down  at  the  railway-station  betimes  to 
meet  the  "  barster  sahib,"  and  conduct 
him  to  his  home  with  due  honour.  The 
father,  now  advanced  in  years,  a  portly 
person  in  flowing  garments  of  spotless 
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white,  was  in  front  swelling  with  pride, 
and  rivalling  the  stationmaster  in  dignity 
of  deportment.  The  relations  and  friends, 
men  of  like  type,  were  grouped  deferen- 
tially behind  him.  How  should  they 
dare  to  stand  in  the  same  line  with  the 
father  of  such  a  prodigy  on  such  a  gala- 
day  ?  The  train  comes  snorting  and 
puffing  up  at  last  as  trains  are  wont,  in 
the  East  or  the  West,  half  an  hour 
behind  time.  The  doors  of  the  carriages 
are  opened.  Crowds  of  grimy  passengers, 
black  enough  by  nature,  blacker  still  with 
the  filthy  smoke  and  smuts  of  the  Indian 
coal,  dismount,  each  with  a  huge  bundle 
more  grimy  than  himself.  They  crowd 
and  jostle  each  other  on  the  platform,  all 
talking  and  shouting  at  once,  as  if  they 
had  come  there  for  the  one  purpose  of 
making  a  noise.  Women,  huddled  up  in 
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long  sheets  or  shapeless  over-garments, 
carrying  babies  astride  on  their  hip, 
balancing  huge  bundles  on  their  heads, 
and  with  the  free  arm  dragging  whimper- 
ing children,  hurry  along,  not  knowing 
where  they  are  going.  Some  run  one 
way,  some  the  other,  more  like  a  flock 
of  bewildered  sheep  than  a  crowd  of 
human  beings.  Old  women  with  shrill 
voices,  unable  to  hear  or  comprehend 
anything  said  to  them,  are  pulled  or 
pushed  along  by  daughters  or  relatives, 
or,  failing  natural  guardians,  by  the 
railway  officials.  The  confusion  and 
noise,  the  heat,  the  dust,  and  the  smells, 
surpass  anything  that  even  a  metro- 
politan station  on  a  bank  holiday  in 
August  can  produce. 

And  where  all  the  time  is  the  barrister 
sahib  whom  we  have  come  out  to  meet  ? 
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Where  is  the  returning  hero,  Gunga 
Bishun  ?  The  father  bustles  up  and 
down  through  the  throng  of  passengers, 
who  have  at  last  divined  that  there  is 
some  place  besides  the  railway  platform, 
and  that  there  is  a  way  out  to  it,  towards 
which  the  living  stream  turns  itself.  He 
is  excited  now,  and  has  forgotten  his 
dignity.  He  is  looking  for  a  stout, 
middle-sized  young  man,  clad  in  a  black 
alpaca  tunic,  with  a  thick  gold  "albert" 
festooned  across  the  breast,  tight  panta- 
loons of  white  calico,  patent-leather  boots 
with  elastic  sides,  a  neat  and  small  black 
silk  turban  on  his  head,  and  a  small 
Gladstone,  Cawnpore-made,  in  his  hand. 
Was  it  not  thus  that  he  had  seen  him 
go  and  come  from  Calcutta  half  a  score 
of  times  ?  Was  it  not  thus  that  he  had 
last  appeared  when  he  had  started  to 
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cross  the  black  water  ?  He  will  of  course 
be  in  the  second-class.  Gunga  Bishun 
always  travelled  second.  Ah  !  there  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  train  are  some 
Indian  gentlemen  alighting  and  pulling 
out  innumerable  packages  and  bundles  of 
clothing  from  the  carriage.  See !  there 
is  one  with  a  bird-cage.  Gunga  Bishun's^ 
mother  is  fond  of  birds.  He  has  pro- 
bably brought  some  strange  bird  for  her 
from  Vilayut,  good  son  that  he  is.  Yes  ; 
that  is  he,  doubtless.  Off  toddles  the 
old  man  as  quick  as  he  can,  his  followers 
after  him.  He  is  disappointed.  It  is  not 
his  son.  "  The  boy  must  have  missed 
the  train,"  he  says,  "  or  has  been  left 
behind  at  some  station.  What  think 
ye  ?  Let  us  give  up  the  search,  brothers, 
and  return  home."  But  hark !  what  is 
that  \  He  hears  a  voice  from  a  first- 
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class  carriage  calling  imperiously  for 
porters.  Before  he  can  get  there,  two 
or  three  porters  have  run  up,  the  door  is 
opened,  and  a  gentleman  descends.  He 
is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  large  checks,  with 
a  huge  sun- helmet  on  his  head.  Just  as 
the  old  man  comes  up,  he  turns  his  face. 
Is  it  possible  ?  yes,  this  man,  that  for 
a  moment  he  took  for  a  European,  is 
Gunga  Bishun.  It  is  he  indeed.  "  Ah, 
father,"  he  says,  "how  is  your  health?" 
and  puts  out  his  hand.  But  the  old  man 
has  not  learnt  to  shake  hands,  at  least 
with  his  own  people,  and  tries  to  fall  on 
his  neck  and  embrace  him.  The  relations 
likewise  press  close  to  give  him  af- 
fectionate greeting.  Seeing  the  Euro- 
pean dress,  the  stiff  all-round  collar,  the 
red  silk  scarf  with  the  large  gold  pin, 
the  hideous  sun-hat,  and  the  outstretched 
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hand,  all  the  marks  of  a  sahib  in  fact 
except  the  white  skin,  their  enthusiasm 
flags,  and  they  draw  back  instinctively 
and  salaam.  Some  of  them,  however, 
volunteer  to  look  after  the  barrister's 
baggage ;  others  go  to  call  the  rickety 
old  four-wheeler,  which  carries  the  suc- 
cessful pleader  to  and  from  the  courts. 
Before  he  went  away  Gunga  Bishun  was 
proud  enough  of  this  magnificent  family 
coach.  The  father  and  son  are  helped  to 
mount  it — not  an  easy  matter  unless  the 
passenger  is  skilled  in  jumping  through 
a  hoop,  and  the  sun  -  helmet  makes  a 
violent  contact  with  the  roof  as  Gunga 
Bishun  clambers  in.  As  much  luggage 
as  possible,  or  rather  more  than  is 
possible,  is  rammed  in  after  them.  The 
rest  is  piled  on  the  roof.  The  sorry 
beast,  with  his  prehistoric  harness  held 
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together  in  places  with  rope  and  twine, 
is  whipped  up  into  a  shuffling  trot  by 
the  sorrier  driver,  who  is  perched  on 
the  uncomfortable  coach-box,  dressed  in 
a  soiled  cotton  jacket  that  was  once 
white,  and  a  scanty  dhotee  that  leaves 
his  legs  bare.  The  footman,  in  like 
livery,  shares  with  a  bundle  of  grass  a 
precarious  position  on  a  board  behind. 
The  relations,  connections,  and  friends 
make  each  for  his  own  conveyance, 
— ekkas  drawn  by  wiry  haggard  ponies, 
or  bullock  -  coaches,  comparatively  neat 
and  smart.  So  the  procession  sets  out 
for  the  pleader's  house,  which  is  in  one 
of  the  main  streets  of  the  town. 

And  the  principal  actors  in  this  little 
scene  of  the  son's  return,  is  either  of 
them  satisfied  with  his  part  ?  I  fear 
not.  The  old  Hindoo  hardly  recognises 
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his  boy  in  this  imitation  sahib,  who 
treats  him  in  a  cool  supercilious  fashion. 
Nor  is  this  the  sort  of  triumphant  entry 
which  the  son  had  anticipated.  He 
had  hoped  that  his  reception  would  have 
had  something  of  a  public  character. 
Surely  his  fame  must  have  caused  some 
excitement.  Was  he  not  a  barrister- 
at-law,  the  first  that  Benares  had  pro- 
duced, and  of  the  Inner  Temple  ?  No  ; 
he  did  not  quite  expect  that  any  of 
the  arrogant  Englishmen  would  come 
down  to  meet  him.  But  his  own  country- 
men, the  deputy-sahibs,  and  the  tahsil- 
dars,  and  the  court  officials,  and  the 
members  of  the  Municipal  Board, — they 
at  least  might  have  come  to  the  station 
to  welcome  a  compatriot  returning  with 
such  honours  after  a  long  sojourn  in 
foreign  parts.  This  much  at  the  least 
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he  had  hoped  for.  Then  for  one  who 
had  driven  about  town  in  hansom  cabs, 
who  had  taken  smart  women  to  Rich- 
mond in  phaetons  with  fast  horses  and 
top-booted  grooms — he  was  Prince  Gunga 
on  those  days  —  the  paternal  vehicle 
which  he  had  wellnigh  forgotten  was 
a  surprise.  This  old  Hindoo  father,  with 
his  antiquated  clothes  and  primitive 
ways — he,  too,  was  a  shock.  Even  be- 
fore he  reached  his  home,  Mr  G.  Dube 
felt  that  he  could  live  in  the  fashion 
of  his  people  no  more.  "  These  natives," 
he  said  to  himself,  unconsciously  adopt- 
ing the  contemptuous  style  of  English 
speech. 

The  barrister-at-law  did  not  remain 
long  with  his  father.  First  there  was 
a  great  uproar  among  the  Brahmins  on 
account  of  caste  matters,  and  strong 
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objections  were  raised  to  receiving  him 
back  into  communion.  Scruples  of  this 
kind,  however,  even  among  Brahmins, 
are  not  insuperable,  if  there  is  money 
to  soften  them ;  and  as  the  money  was 
forthcoming,  Gunga  Bishun  was  allowed, 
after  many  ceremonies  and  rites  of  puri- 
fication, involving  much  feasting  and 
generous  gifts  to  the  Brahmin  priests, 
to  live  with  his  family,  and  to  smoke 
and  drink  with  his  caste  fellows.  This 
union,  however,  was  of  short  duration. 
The  travelled  Hindoo  could  not  content 
himself  with  their  way  of  life.  The 
appetite  he  had  acquired  for  strong 
meats  and  drinks  could  not  be  assuaged 
with  the  cold  water  and  vegetarian  diet 
of  his  father's  house.  He  made  little 
secret  of  his  disbelief  in  the  religion, 
or^of  his  contempt  for  the  ways,  of  his 
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fathers,  and  it  was  soon  rumoured  in 
Benares  that  he  did  not  adhere  to  the 
laws  of  caste.  One  evening  an  enemy 
saw  him  coming  out  of  the  railway 
refreshment  -  room.  A  meeting  of  the 
caste  brethren  was  summoned,  and  it 
was  found  that  he  had  been  partaking 
of  beef -steaks  and  bottled  ale  in  the 
company  of  a  Eurasian  police  -  officer. 
This  was  an  unpardonable  sin.  Gunga 
Bishun  was  formally  excommunicated, 
and  the  whole  family  were  threatened 
with  a  like  doom  if  they  held  any  inter- 
course with  him.  He  dared  not  return 
to  his  father's  house.  So  he  rented  a 
small  bungalow  in  the  European  quarter 
of  the  station,  put  up  a  black  board 
with  "  Mr  Gunga  Bishun,  barrister-at- 
law,"  painted  on  it  in  large  white  letters, 
and  waited  or  touted  for  clients. 
K 
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The  only  Hindoo  visitor  at  the  young 
barrister's  bungalow  was  an  old  school- 
fellow, Shiva  Pershad,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  education,  had  remained  constant 
to  the  old  religion  and  the  old  ways. 
In  the  evenings  after  office  hours  Shiva 
would  go  to  sit  with  his  friend,  who 
was  to  be  found  usually  smoking  a 
cheroot  and  enjoying  a  brandy  -  and  - 
soda  after  a  hot  day  in  court.  But 
no  ridicule  or  persuasion  would  induce 
him  to  share  in  these  forbidden  pleas- 
ures. Hanker  as  he  might  for  a  dif- 
ferent life,  the  idea  of  breaking  the 
caste  laws  and  becoming  unclean  was 
to  Shiva  repulsive  and  intolerable.  He 
listened,  however,  with  delight  and  envy 
to  the  stories  of  his  friend's  experiences 
in  London,  which  lost  nothing  in  the 
telling-.  The  somewhat  sordid  house  in 
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Bayswater,  where  the  law  student  had 
lodged,  became  a  palace  grander  than 
that  of  the  Maharaja.  The  woman  who 
kept  it  figured  as  a  lady  of  birth  and 
breeding,  to  whom  even  the  Commis- 
sioner's wife  would  yield  place.  Her 
daughter,  with  whom  Gunga  Bishun  had, 
according  to  his  own  account,  carried 
on  a  warm  flirtation,  appeared  as  an 
English  girl  of  beauty  and  refinement. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  would  say,  "  they 
give  themselves  great  airs  here,  but  it 
is  very  different  in  England.  Why,  in 
London,  my  dear  boy,  I  was  waited  on 
by  a  pukkd  mem- sahib,  quite  as  good 
as  the  magistrate's  wife.  She  used  to 
ask  leave  to  come  in  the  morning  to 
see  what  I  would  have  for  dinner,  and 
she  never  thought  of  sitting  down  until 
I  invited  her  to  a  seat.  And  as  for 
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her  daughter,  or  for  that  matter  any 
of  their  daughters — well,  they  were  very 
kind  and  good  -  natured,"  and  Gunga 
Bishun  would  smile  as  if  his  recollec- 
tions were  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
confidential  nature. 

"  Faugh  ! "  he  went  on,  "  when  I  see 
you  all  salaaming  and  bowing  down  to 
these  European  fellows,  I  can  hardly 
help  laughing  outright.  It  was  the  other 
way  about  in  London,  I  can  assure  you, 
my  dear  boy.  There  they  were  all 
bowing  down  to  me,  and  the  girls 
thought  I  was  a  blooming  prince.  When 

I  dined  with  Lord ,  I  took  Lady 

in  to  dinner,  and  she  talked  to  me  as 
if  I  had  been  her  son,  and  introduced 
me  to  her  daughters  as  an  Indian  noble- 
man. I  had  a  real  good  time.  I  danced 
with  one  of  them  afterwards  at  a  ball. 
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Ah  !  what  a  fine  girl :  I  could  have 
danced  all  night  with  her  without  want- 
ing to  rest." 

"  Ah  !  how  I  envy  you,"  said  Shiva. 
"  If  I  could  go  to  England,  marry  an 
English  girl,  and  live  a  year  with  her, 
I  would  give  up  the  remainder  of  my 
life."  He  sighed,  thinking  of  his  weary 
days  with  the  dull  child  he  had  to  call 
his  wife. 

"  What  stuff,  my  dear  fellow  ! "  sneered 
Gunga  Bishun ;  "  you  are  a  simpleton. 
You  need  give  up  nothing,  but  you  must 
have  money,  and  enough  of  it.  You  may 
go  home"  (England  he  meant)  "and 
marry  any  of  them,  or  as  many  of  them 
as  you  choose.  Yes,  of  course  you  can. 
Here,  in  India,  these  unclean  dogs  of  Eng- 
lish affect  to  despise  us  ;  but  in  London, 
I  tell  you,  if  a  black  man  has  money 
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enough  and  calls  himself  a  prince,  he 
can  go  where  he  likes,  and  enjoy  him- 
self as  much  as  a  Brahmin  priest  at 
Hurdwar  fair.  Ah ! "  he  continued  in 
Hindustani,  and  his  little  black  eyes 
burnt  like  coals,  "  how  I  hate  them  all. 
Small  wonder  that  Azimulla  and  the 
Nana  sahib  sent  their  souls  to  hell. 
What  would  happen  now  if  we  got  the 
same  chance  ? " 

Shiva  shuddered.  Brutality  of  this 
sort  was  not  to  his  liking. 

"  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  you  wished  to 
mix  with  the  sahib  -  log.  Did  you  not 
ask  permission  a  little  while  ago  to  join 
their  club  ?  You  have  been  seen  driv- 
ing round  the  station  calling  on  all  the 
chief  people." 

"  That  is  true  —  and  they  told  me  I 
was  not  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
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club.  Of  the  men  I  called  upon  not 
one  has  returned  my  visit  or  asked  me 
to  his  house.  When  I  go  to  the  public 
gardens  where  the  band  plays  in  the 
evenings,  no  one  save  the  Commissioner 
and  the  magistrate  speaks  to  me.  The 
other  evening  I  saw  the  Commissioner's 
daughter  sitting  in  her  carriage,  so  I 
went  up  and  bowed  to  her.  She  took 
no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had 
been  one  of  her  father's  grooms.  Not 
so  much  indeed,  as  I  heard  her  after- 
wards speaking  kindly  to  one  of  them. 
But  at  me  she  looked  as  if  she  did  not 
see  me  at  all.  I  was  going  to  speak 
and  introduce  myself,  when  two  young 
officers  who  were  talking  to  her  got  in 
my  way.  '  Out  of  this  with  you,  Baboo  ! ' 
said  one  in  his  vile  Hindustani ;  '  this 
is  not  the  place  for  you,'  and  he  glared 
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at  me  as  if  he  would  strike  me.  So 
I  walked  quickly  away.  What  else 
could  I  do  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Shiva,  "  it  serves  you 
right  for  breaking  your  caste  and  leav- 
ing your  own  folk.  The  girl  does  not 
know  you,  and  who  are  you  that  you 
should  thrust  yourself  forward  to  speak 
to  her  ?  You  ought  to  know  their 
customs  better,  as  you  have  been  to 
Europe." 

"  Customs !  confound  their  customs ! 
I  tell  you  in  England  none  of  their 
customs  stood  in  my  way.  It  is  only 
the  English  here,  these  Anglo  -  Indians, 
who  treat  us  thus.  I  hate  them ;  I 
will  do  my  best  to  make  the  people 
hate  them  and  destroy  them.  Look  at 
our  numbers  and  at  theirs.  If  we 
were  men  we  should  turn  them  all  out 
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of  India  to-morrow  and  rule  the  country 
ourselves.  Look  at  the  way  we  are 
treated.  Think  of  the  pay  you  get, 
and  the  salary  they  give  that  white- 
faced  boy  who  came  out  yesterday. 
Don't  you  know  and  feel  you  are  worth 
twenty  of  him  ?  Yet  he  may  be  Lieu- 
tenant -  Governor,  and  you  or  I  cannot 
rise  even  to  the  rank  he  holds  to-day. 
I  tell  you  it  is  maddening,  and  it  is  foul 
injustice.  Members  of  Parliament  in 
London  asked  me  why  we  submitted  to 
it.  We  won't  stand  it.  I  used  to  meet 
many  of  our  people  in  London,  and 
they  are  all  of  one  mind.  If  we  could 
only  act  together,  the  thing  would  be 
done — quickly  done,  too." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Shiva.  "  When  the 
lion  lies  down  with  the  lamb.  When 
the  Mohammedan  eats  with  the  Hindoo 
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and  the  Brahmin  takes  water  from  the 
hand  of  the  pariah,  then  shall  these 
things  be.  You  will  be  joining  the 
Congress  soon,  and  that  may  please 
you ;  but  I  am  a  Government  servant, 
as  my  father  was  before  me,  and  I 
hope  for  promotion  and  pension.  Are 
you  a  fighting  man,  or  am  I  ?  What 
sort  of  saying  is  this  of  yours  ? "  he 
continued,  bursting  into  his  mother 
tongue  in  his  excitement.  "It  is  al- 
together the  speech  of  madness.  If  the 
white  men  are  turned  out,  the  power 
would  not  come  into  my  hands  or  yours. 
Would  you  like  that  we  should  be  the 
slaves  of  a  Masalman  emperor  again  ? " 

"  You  are  afraid,"  replied  Gunga.  "  I 
have  joined  the  Congress,  and  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  further  the  cause.  They 
fear  us  already,  and  there  is  much  talk 
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of  appointing  men  to  the  Council  by 
the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
as  they  do  in  England.  Then  where 
will  your  Mohammedans  be  ?  Ho,  you 
there !  bring  me  another  bottle  of  soda- 
water."  And  as  Shiva  rose  to  go  he 
filled  his  tumbler,  lit  a  fresh  cheroot, 
and  waved  his  hand  with  a  "  Ta !  ta ! 
dear  boy,"  in  the  most  recent  style  of 
the  London  swell. 

These  revolutionary  schemes  were  not 
at  all  after  Shiva's  heart.  He  and  his 
father  were  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  Englishmen,  and  had  received  no- 
thing but  kindness  from  them.  His 
father,  he  was  well  aware,  was  both 
liked  and  respected  by  all  the  European 
officers.  The  distance  between  himself 
and  the  Englishmen  he  acknowledged 
to  be  due  not  to  ill  -  feeling  or  pride, 
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but  to  the  great  diversity  of  race,  re 
ligion,  and  social  customs  —  a  barrier 
which  the  Hindoo  rather  than  the 
Englishman  had  built  up.  For  his  part, 
he  had  no  desire  to  overleap  it :  he  had 
no  sympathy,  therefore,  with  Gunga 
Bishun's  antipathy.  Even  if  he  had 
felt  with  him,  he  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  join  in  seditious  schemes,  and 
he  had  not  the  courage  so  much  as 
even  to  contemplate  armed  resistance 
to  the  British  Government.  His  friend, 
however,  missed  no  opportunity  of  sneer- 
ing at  his  humble  position,  regretting 
his  poor  prospects  of  advancement  until 
the  poison  of  discontent  took  hold  of 
Shiva,  and  he  began  to  believe  that  he 
was  really  the  victim  of  injustice.  He 
began  to  think  that  if  he  could  have  gone 
to  London  he  would  have  won  a  place 
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in  the  great  Civil  Service,  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  class,  is  the  very  summit  of 
ambition.  Want  of  money  had  made 
that  impossible  for  him,  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  Government  refused  him  the 
opportunity  which  an  examination  held  in 
India  would  have  afforded.  He  brooded 
over  these  things  until  he  became  moody 
and  morose.  Whether  Gunga  Bishun's 
influence  would  have  driven  him  in  time 
to  give  more  active  expression  to  his 
discontent  can  only  be  conjectured,  for 
their  intercourse  came  to  an  end  in  this 
wise.  The  visits  of  Shiva  to  the  barrister 
were  observed,  and  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  caste.  The  orthodox  Hindoos 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  Gunga  Bishun, 
and  would  have  no  truck  with  him. 
Thev  would  have  dealt  with  him  as  the 

*/ 

Inquisition  dealt  with   heretics   in  Alva's 
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time.  Four  or  five  of  them  came  one 
evening  to  call  on  Shiva's  father,  Sital 
Pershad,  a  retired  official,  who  seldom 
went  out,  and  had  little  knowledge  of 
his  son's  doings  and  less  of  his  feelings. 
To  him  all  appeared  to  be  going  well. 
Shiva  had  risen  rapidly  to  a  responsible 
post,  and  his  further  promotion  was  only 
a  question  of  time.  He  was  taken  by 
surprise  when  his  friends  told  him  they 
had  come  to  complain  of  his  son's 
conduct. 

"  Why,  what  has  he  done  ? "  he  asked. 
"  He  is  a  good  son  and  dutiful.  He 
works  hard,  I  know,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner tells  me  he  is  well  pleased  with 
him." 

"It  is  not  that,"  said  Krishna  Dube", 
a  stout  Brahmin  of  some  fifty  years  of 
age,  holding  a  high  post  in  the  Maharaja 
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of  Benares'  service,  and  noted  for  his 
strict  orthodoxy  and  attention  to  caste 
observances.  "  We  know  your  son  is  a 
good  man,  industrious,  and  not  given  to 
wine  or  women.  What  we  come  to  com- 
plain of  is  his  intimacy  with  that  pariah 
Gunga  whom  we  have  expelled  from 
caste,  the  unclean  scoundrel !  Every  day 
after  office  your  son  goes  and  sits  with 
him  while  he  drinks  brandy  and  commits 
sacrilege  and  eats  the  flesh  of  the  cow. 
It  is  said  that  Shiva  Pershad  counten- 
ances him  in  this  sin — nay,  some  assert, 
shares  in  it.  How  do  we  know  it  is  not 
so  ?  Some  of  the  temple  priests  are 
saying  that  he  also  should  be  excom- 
municated." 

"  It  is  false  ! "  said  Sital  hotly.  "  Shiva 
is  a  good  Hindoo,  and  performs  all  the 
rites  enjoined  on  Brahmins  by  our 
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scriptures.  If  he  visits  his  old  friend 
to  talk  English  with  him,  what  harm 
is  there?" 

"  There  is  this  harm,  Baboo  sahib,  that 
he  will  be  led  astray  by  Gunga.  Do  you 
not  know  scripture,  '  The  distance  one 
should  keep  from  a  wicked  man  cannot 
be  measured '  ? " 

"  Ay,  I  know  that,  Dube  sahib ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  the  barrister  sdhib  is 
wicked.  He  has  broken  our  rules,  it  is 
true,  and  lost  caste." 

"  What  sort  of  saying  is  this  ? "  said 
Krishna.  "You  don't  call  that  wicked? 
Ah!"  he  cried,  raising  his  voice,  "just 
look  at  him !  There  he  goes  driving 
back  from  court  in  his  dogcart.  Mighty 
fine  he  thinks  himself.  He  puts  on 
European  clothes  and  a  tall  hat,  and 
imagines  himself  a  sahib.  To  my  mind 
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he  is  more  like  Mr  Joseph,  the  new 
Christian,  who  used  to  sweep  the  police- 
office.  Ay,  all  these  young  men  who 
learn  English  and  go  to  college  are  of 
one  sort.  Each  is  wise  in  his  own 
conceit,  and,  calling  his  forefathers 
damned  fools,  goes  his  own  way." 

"  It  is  a  true  saying,"  said  one  of  the 
others.  "  He  went  out  last  week  to  a 
village  where  a  friend  of  mine  lives, — you 
know  him,  Lalla  Mohun  Lai, — and  he  put 
up  in  the  rest-house.  Every  day  a  basket 
of  bread  and  fresh  meat  and  vegetables 
came  out  to  him  from  the  district  head- 
quarters, just  as  if  he  was  a  magistrate 
sahib.  My  friend,  who  has  a  big  case  in 
court,  hearing  that  a  barrister  had  come, 
went  to  salaam  to  him.  There  he  was  in 
the  verandah  lolling  in  a  long-chair  with 
his  legs  on  the  arms  of  it,  drinking 
L 
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brandy  -  and  -  soda.  When  the  Lalla 
appeared  and  salaamed,  he  got  angry 
and  said,  *  God  damn ! '  exactly  like  a 
real  sahib." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  chimed  in  another,  "  that  is 
a  true  story.  Did  I  not  also  hear  it  ? 
But  there  is  worse  than  that.  What ! 
have  you  not  heard  how  he  treated  his 
own  father,  who,  as  we  all  know,  stinted 
himself  and  his  family  for  years  in  order 
to  provide  money  for  this  accursed  evil- 
doer to  defile  himself  withal  in  London  ? 
When  his  father,  the  old  pleader  saliib 
whom  we  all  respect,  went  to  see  him  in 
his  grand  bungalow  (for  the  poor  old  man 
could  not  live  without  a  sight  of  his  son, 
outcaste  though  he  is),  he  was  kept  wait- 
ing half  an  hour  in  the  verandah.  When 
he  was  admitted  into  the  presence,  the 
barrister  took  out  his  grand  gold  watch, 
and  before  the  old  man  could  utter  a 
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word,  '  Well,  what  dost  thou  come  for  ? ' 
he  said.  '  Be  quick  and  say  what  thou 
hast  to  say.  I  am  very  busy  to-day,  and 
can  only  spare  thee  five  minutes.'  The 
old  man  himself  told  me  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  said,  '  You  see,  brother, 
what  we  get  by  sending  our  sons  to 
these  English  colleges.' " 

"True,  indeed,"  chorused  the  hearers, 
"  that  is  our  reward." 

"And  that  will  be  your  reward  also, 
my  friend,"  said  Krishna,  turning  to  Sital 
Pershad,  "if  you  let  your  son  associate 
with  this  evil-liver.  Moreover,  brother, 
we  warn  you  that  the  caste-folk  will  not 
suffer  it.  We  have  had  enough  of 
scandal  over  this  Gunga  Bishun,  and 
we  do  not  wish  that  our  sons  should  be 
led  away  by  his  example.  I  tell  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Caste  Committee  that 
unless  Shiva  Pershad  stops  his  inter- 
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course  with  Gunga  Bishun  we  will  excom- 
municate him  and  you." 

And  then,  with  formal  obeisances  to 
the  master  of  the  house,  they  shuffled  on 
their  slippers,  which  they  had  left  in  the 
verandah,  and  stalked  away  slowly  and 
impressively. 

Thus  it  was  brought  about  that  Shiva 
ceased  to  visit  the  barrister  and  shunned 
meeting  with  him.  The  post  often 
brought  him  letters  addressed  to  "  Shiva 
Pershad,  Esq.,"  urging  him  to  come  and 
see  him.  He  dared  not  answer  or  obey 
them. 

Meanwhile  Gunga  Bishun  went  his  own 
way.  He  spoke  at  Congress  meetings, 
demanded  representative  government, 
shrieked  wildly  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Arms  Act  and  the  reduction  of  the 
British  army,  and  declaimed,  in  periods 
that  Burke  might  have  envied,  against 
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the  tyranny  of  the  Government  in  refus- 
ing to  allow  the  millions  of  India,  who 
were  eager  to  shed  their  blood  for  their 
country,  to  be  enrolled  as  volunteers. 
"  Arm  us,"  he  would  exclaim  to  audiences 
of  admiring  schoolboys, — "Arm  us,  and 
we  will  roll  back  for  you  the  tide  of 
Russian  conquest ;  arm  us,  and  you  need 
fear  no  foe  within  or  without ;  arm  us, 
and  your  finances  will  recover  their 
prosperity,  your  treasury  will  overflow, 
you  need  pay  for  no  army,  and  the 
English  soldiers  may  embark  in  your 
ships  and  return  to  their  own  shore." 
He  spoke  well,  and  in  point  of  style, 
and  of  matter,  too,  perhaps,  his  speeches 
were  not  far  behind  the  recess  orations 
of  the  average  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  had  more  effect. 
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A  YARN  OF  THE  SEA 
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A  YARN  OF  THE  SEA. 

THE  Mahratta  was  a  good  ship  built  to 
last  by  Denny.  But  she  was  twenty 
years  old,  her  engines  were  cranky,  her 
boilers  worn  and  old-fashioned,  her  speed 
and  tonnage  not  enough  for  the  new 
conditions  of  the  trade.  We  had  been 
two  years  on  the  China  station.  When 
orders  for  home  came  early  in  May  we 
were  neither  surprised  nor  sorry,  and 
the  skipper  wanted  to  be  off  at  once. 
We  were  to  call  at  Singapore  for  coal, 
and  at  Colombo  if  there  were  passengers, 
and  at  Bombay,  and  it  was  advisable  to 
get  out  of  the  China  seas  before  the 
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rough  weather  began,  for  the  engines 
could  not  be  trusted  to  force  the  ship 
through  the  tail  of  a  typhoon. 

The  company's  agent  at  Shanghai, 
however,  looked  at  the  matter  from  an- 
other point  of  view.  It  was  his  business 
to  make  the  voyage  pay,  and  he  kept 
us  a  fortnight  while  he  collected  a  cargo 
of  tea.  When  we  left  the  harbour  in 
the  middle  of  May,  we  had  as  much  tea 
as  she  could  carry.  Her  holds  were 
full  and  the  forward  saloon  and  cabins, 
choke-full  of  tea-chests,  were  shut  off 
from  the  aft  part  of  the  ship,  which  was 
given  up  to  the  passengers,  fortunately 
not  many.  There  were  thirty-six  in  all, 
of  whom  two  were  ladies  and  one  a  sick 
man,  very  ill  of  abscess  of  the  liver. 
They  had  a  bad  time,  for  the  heat  was 
great,  as  there  was  no  through  draught, 
and  the  after  -  saloon  and  state  -  rooms 
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were  like  a  stokehole  without  a  ventilat- 
ing shaft.  What  wind  there  was  was 
astern  and  crept  along  with  us.  The 
passengers,  all  but  the  sick  man  who 
could  not  be  moved,  lived  on  deck,  only 
going  below  to  dress  and  eat. 

At  Singapore  we  took  three  passengers, 
and  filled  up  the  bunkers  with  coal.  As 
for  cargo,  we  could  not  have  stowed  a 
ton  more  unless  we  had  rammed  it  down 
the  funnel.  Soon  after  we  put  to  sea 
again  our  troubles  began.  The  coal  was 
dirty  Indian  stuff,  making  more  smoke 
than  steam,  and  the  log  did  not  show 
more  than  eight  to  nine  knots.  There 
was  no  wind  and  the  heat  was  killing. 
The  skipper  was  evidently  anxious,  al- 
ways looking  at  the  log  and  speaking 
from  the  bridge  to  the  engine-room. 
Unless  we  could  knock  a  few  more  knots 
out  of  her  we  stood  to  be  caught  by  the 
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monsoon  before  we  could  clear  the  Lacca- 
dives,  and  any  little  mishap  then  might 
endanger  the  ship.  The  chief  engineer, 
on  the  other  hand,  thought  more  of  his 
engines  and  was  unwilling  to  force  the 
pace.  Although  nothing  was  said  before 
us  it  was  easy  to  see  how  the  matter 
stood.  It  was  a  choice  of  evils.  Captain 
Jones  knew  his  business  and  thought  his 
best  chance  was  to  make  all  speed. 

The  result  was  that  the  Sidi  boys  in 
the  stokehole  were  hustled  up.  The  foul 
smoke  poured  from  the  funnels  as  if  they 
were  chimneys  of  a  smelting  -  furnace  in 
the  black  country.  The  chief  engineer 
and  his  mates  danced  about  in  the 
engine  -  room  like  bears  on  a  hot  iron 
floor,  oiling  here  and  screwing  up  there. 
The  engine  groaned  and  creaked,  and 
had  to  be  nursed  and  humoured  to 
keep  her  going  at  all. 
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Next  day's  run  was  the  best  we  had 
made.  We  had  not  to  stop  at  Colombo, 
but  kept  a  straight  course  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  well  south  of  Ceylon.  And 
for  the  first  three  days  all  went  well. 
Some  fifty  miles  south  of  Cape  Comorin 
the  bearings  heated  and  a  crank  broke, 
and  the  ship  had  to  be  hove-to  for  the 
better  part  of  a  night.  When  the  mis- 
chief had  been  repaired  we  had  to  go  as 
slow  as  any  rotten  down-by-the-stern 
tramp  forging  up  the  Bed  Sea  against 
a  head  wind.  We  soon  lost  all  that  we 
had  gained  by  forcing  the  pace.  The 
skipper  looked  glum.  The  chief  engineer 
smiled  but  said  nothing.  He  did  his 
level  best  all  the  same,  and  was  hardly 
ever  out  of  the  engine-room.  Do  what 
he  could,  the  pace  did  not  improve.  She 
went  creaking  and  wheezing  along,  seem- 
ing to  feel  her  way  for  all  the  world  like 
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a  gouty  old  admiral  trying  to  swagger 
down  Piccadilly  as  if  his  feet  were  sound. 
After  rounding  Gape  Comorin  the  ship's 
head  was  kept  nearly  due  west  for  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  so  as  to  get  clear  of  the 
current  that  runs  southward  down  the 
west  coast  of  India,  and  is  very  strong 
in  the  monsoon.  The  weather  was  very 
good  and  showed  no  signs  of  change. 
The  course  was  altered  to  the  north.  If 
all  went  well  for  another  twenty  -  four 
hours  the  great  danger  would  be  past. 
We  were  going  slowly,  no  doubt,  but 
the  sea  was  smooth.  The  wind  was 
weak,  but  it  was  aft.  Things  began  to 
look  more  cheerful. 

The  sun  that  evening  went  down  as 
red  as  fire,  and  just  as  he  touched  the 
sea  a  dark  band  of  cloud  showed  right 
across  his  disc.  Early  in  the  night  the 
wind  began  to  freshen  from  south-west, 
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and  every  now  and  then  came  a  gust 
which  rippled  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
made  the  ship  heel  over  a  little. 

At  this  time  I  was  the  officer  on  watch. 
The  glass  was  falling  fast.  Although  the 
night  was  clear,  the  moon  bright,  and 
not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  every  seaman 
on  board  knew  there  would  be  a  taste 
of  weather  before  the  morning.  Near 
midnight  the  wind  fell.  The  stillness 
was  ominous.  As  I  stood  on  the  bridge 
I  could  hear  every  pulse  of  the  engine 
and  the  ripple  of  the  water  as  the  ship 
cut  through  the  oily  sea.  The  heat  had 
become  suffocating.  It  seemed  to  wrap 
me  round,  to  choke  me  if  I  tried  to 
breathe,  and  coated  my  skin  with  a 
clammy  moisture  impervious  to  air. 

I  was  walking  the  bridge,  fighting  the 
deadly  drowsiness  begotten  of  the  heat, 
when  I  saw  lightning  flash  low  down  on 
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the  port  quarter.  Thunder  followed  after 
a  long  pause,  and  I  knew  it  would  not 
be  long  before  the  storm  was  on  us.  I 
ordered  the  awning  over  the  after -deck 
to  be  furled  and  everything  to  be  made 
ready  to  close  the  hatches.  Big  dark 
clouds  came  rolling  up  into  the  clear 
night,  but  rushed  on  without  dropping 
their  burdens.  The  passengers  sleeping 
on  deck  were  roused,  and  they  went 
below,  grumbling  at  having  to  face  the 
heat  of  the  stifling  cabins. 

The  full  force  of  the  storm  struck  us 
just  before  dawn.  There  was  little  wind 
at  first.  The  rain  fell  not  in  drops  but 
in  heavy  streams,  leaping  up  again  from 
the  decks  and  making  the  sea  boil. 
The  lightning  danced  about  the  ship  in 
vivid  forks  that  seemed  to  cut  into  the 
water.  Thunder,  no  longer  in  distinct 
peals,  roared  continuously.  We  were 
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steering  a  little  west  of  north.  The 
storm  caught  us  almost  broadside  on, 
when  the  first  rush  of  wind  came  and 
heeled  the  ship  over  so  suddenly  that 
the  captain,  who  had  come  on  the  bridge, 
and  I  had  to  hold  on  to  the  rail  for 
dear  life.  The  ship  groaned,  the  engine 
hammered  and  creaked,  and  the  screw 
raced.  It  was  necessary  to  ease  the 
strain.  The  captain  ordered  the  quarter- 
master at  the  wheel  to  let  her  go,  and 
she  swung  sharply  round  and  went  be- 
fore the  wind.  At  the  same  time  the 
engines  were  slowed  down  a  bit.  By 
noon  the  storm  had  passed  over.  Heavy 
rain  still  fell,  and  the  great  monsoon 
clouds  rolled  over  us  fast  and  low,  with 
ragged  fringes  hanging  down  like  the 
beginnings  of  waterspouts.  So  we  went 
all  that  day  and  the  night  that  followed 
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it.  Before  morning  the  weather  thick- 
ened. The  sea  was  very  heavy  now  and 
there  was  no  break,  in  the  clouds.  The 
captain  was  afraid  of  being  carried  out 
of  his  course  too  far  to  the  east.  But 
with  the  engines  going  slow  her  head 
could  not  be  kept  nearer  to  the  wind. 
After  some  consultation  with  the  chief 
engineer  the  order  passed  to  go  full 
speed  ahead. 

I  was  off  duty  at  sunset  and  turned 
in.  In  spite  of  the  heat,  which  was 
pretty  bad,  as  hatches  were  down  and 
ports  shut,  I  was  soon  fast  asleep.  How 
long  I  slept  I  do  not  know.  I  awoke 
suddenly  with  a  start.  The  engines  had 
stopped.  The  ship  was  rolling  twenty- 
five  degrees.  I  pulled  on  my  jacket  and 
ran  up  the  companion.  The  seas  were 
pouring  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  I 
gained  the  bridge  with  difficulty.  The 
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captain  and  the  first  officer  were  there. 
He  was  talking  with  the  engine  -  room 
through  the  tube,  and  we  could  not  hear 
what  was  said. 

"What  does  he  say,  sir?"  asked  the 
first  officer. 

"Shake  out  a  sail  forward,"  said  the 
skipper,  without  answering  the  question. 
"We  must  get  enough  way  on  her  to 
steer  by." 

The  Mahratta,  like  most  of  the  steam- 
ships of  her  time,  carried  some  sail  and 
was  schooner -rigged.  The  big  sail  for- 
ward was  soon  shaken  out,  and  when  it 
filled  she  answered  her  helm  and  steadied 
herself.  "  Keep  her  as  close  to  the  wind 
as  she  will  come,"  was  the  order. 

It  was  soon  known  that  the  propeller 
shaft  had  broken.  As  we  did  not  carry 
a  spare  shaft,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  do  the  best  possible  with  the 
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sails.  They  were  of  some  use  to  steady 
the  ship,  with  a  wind  astern  to  help  the 
engines,  but  to  be  compelled  to  depend 
on  them  alone  was  not  a  cheerful  pro- 
spect. The  Mahratta  could  be  brought 
no  nearer  to  the  wind  than  a  Burman 
craft  on  the  Irrawaddy.  She  could  not 
be  kept  to  her  true  course.  It  was  two 
days  since  we  had  been  able  to  see  sun 
or  star,  and  we  had  only  the  dead 
reckoning  to  go  by.  So  far  as  that 
went,  we  must  be  nearing  some  of  the 
Laccadive  group.  Two  of  the  keenest 
men  we  had  were  put  to  keep  watch  in 
the  bows,  and  during  the  first  part  of 
the  night  the  captain  and  first  officer 
remained  on  the  bridge,  while  the  second 
officer  and  I  were  allowed  to  go  below. 
I  relieved  the  first  officer  at  eight 
bells,  and  the  second  officer  came  to  join 
me,  but  the  captain  would  not  leave  the 
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bridge.  The  wind  had  fallen  somewhat, 
which  made  the  ship  slower  to  answer 
her  helm.  It  was  dirty  weather.  A  fog, 
or  rather  a  thick  mist,  floated  above  the 
water,  so  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  see 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  in  any 
direction.  The  captain  went  below  for  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a  little  rest,  but  just  as 
it  was  beginning  to  be  light  he  came  up 
again.  At  that  moment  the  look-out  in 
the  bows  called  "  breakers  ahead."  The 
helm  was  put  hard  aport.  But  she  did 
not  answer  well,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we 
must  drift  on  the  reef.  The  captain 
then  let  her  go  before  the  wind  straight 
for  the  reef.  As  we  must  strike,  it  was 
better  to  go  bow  first  and  get  a  hold  of 
the  coral  than  to  roll  on  sideways  with 
the  wind  blowing  full  on  the  port  broad- 
side. So  at  it  we  went.  The  sea  lifted 
her  and  'sent  her  grating  and  scraping  up 
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the  reef  more  easily  than  we  could  have 
hoped  for.  We  were  hard  aground  fore 
and  aft.  It  was  soon  reported  that  she 
was  not  making  water.  Although  every 
now  and  then  a  big  sea  broke  over  the  ship 
there  was  no  immediate  danger,  and  un- 
less the  weather  became  very  much  worse 
we  could  certainly  hold  out  until  help 
came.  Soon  after  noon  the  clouds  broke 
a  little  and  the  sun  came  out,  and  we 
were  able  to  determine  the  ship's  posi- 
tion. We  were  on  one  of  the  smaller 
Laccadives,  on  the  north  -  east  edge  of 
the  group. 

I  was  called  by  the  captain. 

"Mr  Dick,"  he  said,  "get  a  boat  out 
at  once.  Choose  your  own  boat  and 
your  own  crew  and  make  the  land  as 
soon  as  you  can.  Coconada  will  be  your 
best  chance.  With  luck  you  should  do 
it  in  three  days.  But  better  take  water 
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and  biscuits  for  seven.  You  will  send 
a  telegram  to  Bombay.  We  must  have 
a  ship  to  help  us.  I  will  write  the 
telegram  while  you  are  getting  the  boat 
ready." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  I  said,  and  was  off  to 
carry  out  the  orders. 

I  had  no  doubt  which  boat  to  take. 
The  cutter  was  the  best  sea-boat  and 
the  fastest.  As  to  the  crew,  I  must 
have  another  white  man.  The  ship  was 
manned  by  Lascars,  but  we  had  a  few 
Chinamen  who  had  signed  on  at  Hong 
Kong  to  fill  up  vacancies.  I  took  four 
of  the  best  of  these  and  told  them  to 
get  ready.  We  carried  two  British 
quartermasters.  One  was  a  man  from 
Devon,  named  Pogson,  a  sailor  born  and 
bred,  who  could  handle  a  boat  with  the 
best.  The  other  was  one  of  those  steam- 
bred  landlubbers  who  had  never  been 
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aloft  to  reef  a  sail  in  his  life.  Attfield 
was  his  name,  or  Hatfield  as  he  made 
it,  for  he  was  a  thoroughbred  White- 
chapel  Cockney.  He  called  himself  a 
sailor,  but  it  was  the  worst  name  he 
could  call  himself  by.  He  was  fit  to 
polish  brass  and  to  fetch  chairs  for 
ladies  on  deck  and  devil  a  thing  else. 
I  called  Pogson,  of  course,  and  leaving 
him  and  the  second  officer  to  see  to  the 
provisioning  of  the  boat  and  to  get  her 
ready  to  lower,  I  ran  down  to  my  cabin 
to  get  a  few  things  I  might  want, — a 
compass  and  chart,  a  chronometer,  a 
revolver  and  some  cartridges,  a  water- 
proof, and  a  small  supply  of  money. 
We  thought  the  ship  had  settled  down 
on  the  reef.  While  I  was  busy  below 
a  big  sea  came  along,  lifted  her,  and 
threw  her  over  violently  to  starboard. 
There  was  a  noise  and  a  scuffle  on 
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deck.  I  ran  up  and  found  them  lifting 
Pogson,  who  had  been  thrown  against 
the  saloon  skylight  and  had  broken  his 
leg.  This  was  a  bad  beginning. 

"  Cursed  luck,"  I  said  to  the  captain 
who  had  come  down  from  the  bridge ; 
"  but  it  can't  be  helped,  sir :  I  will 
take  another  Chinaman  and  be  off." 

"  No,  no,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  I  can- 
not allow  that ;  something  might  happen 
to  you,  and  the  Chinamen  might  not 
deliver  the  message.  You  must  have 
another  white  man.  I  wish  I  had  a 
better  man  to  give  you.  You  must 
take  Attfield." 

I  protested  I  would  sooner  go  alone, 
but  the  skipper  would  not  hear  of  it. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  bother  we 
had  to  get  the  boat  lowered  in  the 
breaking  sea.  But  it  was  done  with- 
out further  accident,  and  it  was  just 
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two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
shoved  off  and  hoisted  sail, — not  with- 
out anxiety  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
but  with  a  firm  courage,  not  doubting 
that  I  should  reach  the  land,  send  the 
message,  and  save  the  ship. 

The  wind  was  now  blowing  fresh, 
and  the  seas  when  we  got  away  from 
the  island  were  heavy,  but  the  cutter 
rode  them  well.  I  made  Attfield  take 
the  tiller,  as  I  wanted  to  keep  myself 
as  fresh  as  might  be  for  the  night, 
when  I  did  not  like  to  trust  him.  We 
had  plenty  of  biscuit  on  board  and  a 
good  tarpaulin  to  keep  it  dry,  and  as 
many  beakers  of  water  as  six  men  were 
likely  to  need  for  a  week. 

But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  more 
details.  Every  little  point  is  stamped 
on  my  memory,  but  would  not  interest 
you. 
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The  night  passed  without  accident. 
Next  day  went  much  the  same.  I 
gave  the  tiller  to  Attfield,  and,  after 
eating  a  little,  I  lay  down  on  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  and  slept  as  much  as  I  could. 
But  I  had  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open 
and  tell  the  quartermaster  what  to  do. 

The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south- 
west, and  did  not  change  much  either 
in  force  or  direction.  We  had  to  go 
well  north  of  the  port  I  wanted  to 
make.  If  I  turned  for  the  land  too 
soon,  I  might  get  into  the  current  which 
runs  down  the  coast  at  six  knots  an 
hour  in  the  monsoon,  and  then  we 
should  have  been  taken  right  round 
Cape  Comorin  before  we  could  make 
the  land.  The  second  night,  like  the 
first,  passed  without  accident,  and  my 
spirits  began  to  rise,  for  the  boat  was 
racing  before  the  wind.  Towards  morn- 
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ing  the  wind  fell  somewhat  and  it 
rained  heavily.  The  heat  was  great. 
I  held  on  the  same  course.  Reckoning 
from  the  pace  we  were  going  and  the 
time  we  had  been  afloat,  I  made  out 
that  we  must  not  alter  the  course  for 
another  twelve  hours  at  least. 

The  heat  that  day  was  killing. 
Heavy  showers  of  rain  alternated  with 
bright  sunshine.  After  noon  the  wind 
fell  away,  and  the  boat  had  hardly 
more  than  steering  way  upon  her.  The 
heat  became  as  much  as  a  man  could 
stand.  I  had  been  very  careful  of  the 
water  all  along,  allowing  no  beaker  to 
be  opened  except  by  myself,  and  measur- 
ing it  out  to  each  man.  I  would  not 
give  them  water  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  knowing  by  experience  how  drink- 
ing in  the  sun  begat  thirst.  We  were 
all  thirsty  more  or  less.  Attfield,  who 
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I  suspect  drank  his  full  share  on 
shore,  felt  it  more  than  any  one,  and 
continually  asked  for  water.  I  would 
not  let  him  have  any,  and  thereupon 
he  turned  sulky  and  muttered  or  jabbered 
to  himself. 

When  the  sun  went  down  and  gave 
us  a  little  respite,  I  served  out  water 
and  biscuit,  and  took  charge  of  the  boat 
for  the  night.  The  wind  had  fallen  still 
more  and  the  sea  was  going  down.  I 
had  not  to  be  so  watchful,  and  sat  steer- 
ing mechanically  in  a  drowsy  state. 

It  was  about  midnight,  I  think,  when 
I  pulled  myself  together  with  a  start. 
I  had  heard  a  noise.  There  it  goes 

again  !  Gurgle,  gurgle,  gurgle.  By , 

it  is  the  sound  of  water  poured  from  a 
bottle !  I  was  wide  enough  awake  now. 
Dropping  the  ropes,  I  sprang  forward. 
In  three  bounds  I  was  over  the  thwarts 
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and  in  the  bows  and  had  a  Chinaman 
by  the  throat.  He  was  emptying  a 
beaker  into  the  sea,  and  had  a  second 
by  him  for  the  same  purpose.  Why  I 
did  not  brain  him  on  the  spot  I  don't 
know.  I  did  not.  Calling  for  help — 
Attfield  and  the  other  men  were,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  asleep  —  I  hauled  my 
prisoner  aft.  He  mewed  and  jabbered 
like  an  ape,  and  could  give  no  account 
of  himself.  He  had  gone  mad.  Rousing 
Attfield,  I  got  some  ropes  and  we  bound 
the  madman  hand  and  foot,  put  him  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  made  him 
fast  to  a  thwart,  ordering  the  other  men 
to  keep  watch  over  him  by  turns.  '  I 
took  the  tiller  again,  and  we  got  through 
the  night  somehow  or  other. 

Fatigue  and  anxiety  were  now  telling 
upon  me,  strong  and  young  as  I  was. 
If  it  had  been  a  question  of  my  own 
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life  only,  I  do  not  think  I  could  have 
fought  it  out.  But  there  was  the  ship 
and  all  aboard  of  her.  There  was  my 
good  name  as  a  seaman  and  the  trust 
put  in  me  by  the  captain.  "  It  has  got 
to  be  done,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  Wait 
till  you  get  to  land  and  send  the  wire. 
You  can  then  lie  down  and  die  or  get 
well."  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  made 
long  journeys  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  body 
moves  mechanically :  the  mind  seems 
extinguished  by  fatigue.  But  the  will 
holds  on. 

When  morning  came  and  I  had  handed 
the  tiller  to  Attfield,  the  first  thing  I 
did  was  to  examine  the  beakers  to  see 
how  much  water  was  left.  We  should 
have  had  four  beakers  still  untouched. 
I  found  only  two.  Two  must  have  been 
wantonly  emptied  into  the  sea,  or  the 
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men  must  have  drunk  while  I  was  asleep 
and  Attfield  steering.  It  was  a  hard 
knock,  for  we  might  be  two  or  three 
days  at  sea  still,  and,  if  the  wind  slack- 
ened, more.  It  was  better  not  to  think 
about  it.  I  determined  to  keep  the 
beakers  close  to  me  day  and  night. 
Luckily,  soon  after  sunrise  the  wind 
freshened  again ;  indeed,  it  blew  half  a 
gale  and  the  boat  began  to  move.  After 
noon  the  clouds  gathered  and  it  rained 
heavily.  I  had  a  sail  spread  to  catch 
the  rain,  but  the  strong  wind  blew  the 
water  out  of  the  shallow  cup  as  fast  as 
it  came  down.  We  managed,  however, 
to  scoop  some  up  with  our  hands  and 
mugs  and  so  slake  our  thirst. 

I  had  had  no  sleep  for  some  twenty 
hours.  Anxiety  had  kept  me  awake,  but 
now  I  was  tired  out  and  felt  that  if  I 
did  not  sleep  I  should  break  down  at 
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night  when  it  was  my  turn  to  take  the 
tiller.  How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know. 
I  was  awakened  with  a  start  by  the 
same  noise  of  gurgling  water.  I  sprang 
up  and  was  in  the  bow  in  an  instant. 
The  madman  had  broken  loose  or  had 
been  untied  by  the  others.  There  he 
was,  leaning  over  the  gunwale  and 
emptying  another  of  the  beakers  into 
the  sea.  I  seized  him  by  the  pigtail, 
wrenched  the  beaker  from  him,  struck 
him  with  all  my  force  on  the  side  of  his 
head,  and  dragged  him  aft  stunned  by 
the  blow. 

Attfield  must  have  seen  all  this.  He 
must  have  seen  the  madman  escaping, 
but  there  he  sat,  with  the  tiller  ropes 
in  his  hands,  unconscious  apparently  of 
everything  round  him.  The  three  other 
Chinamen  were  mumbling  to  each  other 
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in  a  very  excited  way.  I  ordered  them 
to  be  silent,  but  to  no  purpose.  Were 
they  also  going  off  their  heads  ?  The 
heat  and  thirst  and  exposure  were 
enough  to  madden  the  strongest.  Hitherto 
they  had  done  their  duty  as  good  sailors. 
If  they  failed  me  I  should  be  left  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  without  help.  My 
British  seaman  was  a  passenger,  and  bad 
at  that.  I  was  so  angry  that,  leaving 
the  madman  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  I  seized  the  quartermaster  by  the 
collar  and  shook  him  roughly. 

"  You  damned  fool,"  I  hissed,  "  do  you 
want  us  all  to  die  that  you  sit  there  and 
let  this  madman  throw  away  the  water  ? 
How  did  he  get  loose  ?  Speak,  you 
drivelling  brute,  or  I'll  kill  you." 

"  The  others  let  him  loose,"  he  whim- 
pered. "  I  could  not  leave  the  tiller  to 
stop  them,  and  they  threatened  me  with 
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their  knives.  They  say  you  want  to  do 
for  all  of  us.  Why  do  you  keep  her 
head  north  instead  of  trying  to  make  the 
coast  ? " 

"Why  did  not  you  call  me?"  I  said, 
and,  pushing  him  away,  I  let  go  his  collar 
and  ordered  him  to  take  the  madman  by 
the  legs  while  I  lifted  him  by  the  shoul- 

«/ 

ders.  The  man  was  still  stunned  and 
made  no  resistance. 

"Now  then,"  I  said.  "  Up  \^th  him; 
heave  away  ! " 

He  hesitated.  "  What  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Heave  him  overboard,"  I  said.  "  It's 
our  only  chance.  I  am  half  dead  with 
fatigue,  and  cannot  work  the  boat  all 
night  and  watch  this  devil  all  day,  and 
you  won't  do  it.  Heave  away,  I  tell 
you.  If  you  don't,  I  must  shoot  him, 
and  by  G I'll  shoot  you  too  for 
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mutinous  conduct  endangering  the  boat." 
He  saw  I  was  in  earnest,  and  was  afraid 
to  disobey,  and  so  we  lifted  the  man, — 
swung  him  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  over 
the  side  with  a  splash.  There  were 
sharks  in  our  wake,  but  I  did  not  look 
astern.  "  Now,"  I  said,  drawing  my  re- 
volver and  speaking  to  them  all,  Attfield 
and  the  three  Chinamen,  "  I'll  shoot  the 
first  man  who  disobeys  me  or  touches 
the  water  -  bottles  without  my  orders." 
They  answered  me  with  a  look  of  im- 
potent hate,  the  worst  hate  of  all,  and 
Attfield's  eyes  told  the  same  tale.  I  did 
not  fear  an  attempt  on  my  life,  as  none 
of  them  could  navigate  the  boat.  Att- 
field himself  was  no  better  at  that  game 
than  a  taxi  -  cabman  from  a  London 
stand. 

Well,  I  need  not  waste  time  over  the 
next  night  and  day.     We  were  all  suffer- 
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ing  terribly  from  thirst.  Fortunately 
rain  carne  now  and  again,  and  the  wind 
served  us  well.  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
after  we  had  thrown  the  madman  over- 
board I  was  satisfied  that  I  might  turn 
her  head  to  the  east  and  try  to  fetch  the 
land.  There  was  very  little  water  left 
now,  and  I  began  to  doubt  if  any  of  us 
would  live  through  it  all.  But  I  was 
resolved  not  to  give  in,  and  anxiety 
seemed  to  give  me  fresh  strength.  I  felt 
I  could  not  sleep  or  rest  but  must  watch, 
watch,  watch,  until  I  saw  the  land.  I 
thought  when  I  altered  the  course  we 
were  about  one  hundred  miles  more  or  less 
from  the  coast.  We  were  going  some  five 
or  six  knots  an  hour,  and  some  time  in 
the  afternoon  I  expected  to  get  into  the 
southward  current.  I  kept  the  tiller  in 
my  own  hands,  so  that  I  might  know 
when  she  began  to  feel  it.  Of  everything 
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else  in  this  world  or  the  next  I  was 
unconscious.  Sun  and  thirst  seemed  to 
make  up  the  whole  universe,  and  I  had  to 
steer  through  them.  I  suppose  it  was 
about  two  o'clock  when  I  felt  her  head 
drawn  round  to  the  south.  There  was 
still  some  five  hours  of  daylight  left.  The 
weather  had  cleared,  and  with  the  sun 
behind — the  scorching  rays  on  my  back 
made  that  clear  to  me — we  ought  to  be 
able  to  see  the  land  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles.  I  prayed  that  we  might 
reach  it  before  I  lost  my  senses,  prayed  as 
much  as  a  man  in  my  condition,  only  kept 
up  by  pure  force  of  will,  could  pray.  I 
ordered  one  of  the  Chinamen  into  the 
bows  to  keep  a  look-out.  They  seemed  to 
understand  what  that  meant,  and  the 
order  was  cheerfully  obeyed.  As  for  the 
quartermaster,  he  lay  moaning  and  rolling 
his  eyes  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  I 
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had  no  pity  to  waste  on  him ;  and  so  we 
went  for  some  three  or  four  hours.  I 
think  it  was  between  four  and  five  o'clock 
that  something  moving  in  the  water 
caught  my  eye.  My  senses  were  too 
dull  to  take  it  in  at  first  glance.  But 
presently  it  came  upon  me  all  of  a  sudden 
that  we  were  moving  through  a  shoal  of 
water-snakes.  I  almost  jumped  with  joy. 
The  water-snake  never  comes  out  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  land.  Now  I 
opened  the  last  beaker  and  gave  each  a 
little  more  water  than  usual ;  and  made 
them  soak  some  biscuit  and  try  to  eat. 
The  sun  was  now  low,  but  no  land 
showed.  I  was  losing  heart  again,  fearing 
that  we  might  have  difficulty  in  making 
the  coast  after  dark,  when  the  man  in 
the  bows  waved  his  hand  (he  was  past 
speaking)  and  pointed  ahead.  Yes,  there 
it  was  sure  enough,  the  brown  sail  of  a 
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native  fishing  -  craft.  If  I  could  have 
shouted  at  all  I  would  have  shouted  for 
joy.  In  another  hour  we  were  alongside 
the  fishing  -  boat  and  could  see  the  low 
coast  ahead  of  us.  Knowing  the  Lascar 
lingo  well,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  where  we  were.  We  had  by  sheer 
good-luck  made  a  straight  course  for  Coco- 
nada,  the  only  port  south  of  Katnagiri 
that  could  shelter  a  boat  in  the  monsoon. 

I  remember  running  in  under  a  light- 
house that  stood  at  the  end  of  a  small 
stone-built  pier  which  formed  the  southern 
arm  of  the  small  harbour.  I  remember 
clambering  up  out  of  the  boat,  helped  or 
pulled  by  several  men.  I  remember  put- 
ting the  telegram  in  its  waterproof  cover- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  white  man,  and 
endeavouring  to  say  what  I  wished  done 
with  it.  I  recollect  that.  Then  every- 
thing became  blank. 
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II. 


When  I  came  to  life  again  I  was  lying 
in  a  comfortable  bed  in  a  big,  airy,  white- 
washed room.  My  head  ached  and  my 
lips  were  dry  and  parched,  and  my  limbs 
stiff  and  hot.  I  did  not  even  try  to 
think,  and  I  had  not  enough  sense  to  be 
surprised.  It  all  seemed  a  matter  of 
course,  quite  in  the  day's  work.  I  was 
dimly  conscious  that  a  hand  put  cool 
cloths  on  my  head  and  lifting  me  gave 
me  a  drink.  Then  I  slept  or  fainted 
again. 

How  long  I  remained  in  that  state  I  do 
not  know.  When  I  awoke  next  the  sun 
was  shining  in  through  the  blinds.  A 
pleasant  cool  wind  was  blowing  through 
the  room.  I  felt  weary  and  exhausted, 
but  the  pain  in  my  head  was  gone  and 
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my  limbs  felt  more  like  my  own.  I  began 
to  wonder  where  I  was,  to  remember 
something  of  what  had  happened.  I  was 
sailing  on  a  rough  sea.  I  had  been  half 
dead  with  thirst.  A  mad  Chinaman  was 
pouring  the  precious  water  into  the  sea. 
I  heard  the  gurgling  noise.  I  cried  out 
and  tried  to  get  up.  I  heard  steps 
coming,  and  fell  back  too  weak  to  rise 
before  any  one  entered.  Then  a  lady 
came  in,  a  young  woman  dressed  in  a 
pretty  blue  muslin  dress,  followed  by  a 
Portuguese  servant  with  a  tea-tray — a 
tray  covered  with  a  dainty  white  cloth— 
a  brown  teapot,  pretty  china  cups,  and 
some  toast  and  butter.  She  told  me  not 
to  move  or  try  to  talk.  The  tray  was  put 
down  on  a  little  table  beside  my  bed. 
Then  she  brought  a  bottle  and  spoon  and 
gave  me  some  medicine.  When  that  was 
done  she  poured  out  tea,  beat  up  an  egg 
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in  some  milk  and  made  me  drink  it.  The 
food  seemed  to  bring  back  my  memory. 
The  ship  on  the  rocks — the  telegram.  I 
tried  to  get  up.  "  My  coat,"  I  gasped ; 
"  for  heaven's  sake,  my  coat  —  the  tele- 
gram, the  telegram."  I  fell  back  on  my 
pillow. 

The  lady  ran  to  me,  gave  me  a  little 
brandy,  prayed  me  to  be  quiet. 

"Your  telegram  has  been  sent,"  she 
said.  "  You  gave  it  to  my  husband  when 
he  helped  you  out  of  the  boat.  They 
have  sent  a  steamer  to  rescue  your  ship." 

"Thank  God,"  I  said  faintly.  It  did 
not  matter  now  what  happened. 

"  It  is  a  week  since  you  landed,"  she 
went  on.  "  The  doctor  did  not  think 
you  would  live.  My  husband  is  magis- 
trate here,  and  he  has  taken  care  of  the 
men.  They  have  not  suffered  as  you 
have.  But  you  are  not  to  talk.  I  will 
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leave  you  some  milk  in  case  you  need 
anything.  Sleep  if  you  can — that  is  all 
you  have  to  do." 

I  suppose  I  slept :  I  was  certainly  un- 
conscious. After  that  sleep,  which  must 
have  been  long,  I  mended  rapidly.  Soon 
I  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed  propped  with 
pillows.  The  doctor  allowed  me  a  little 
solid  food,  and  said  he  would  soon  take 
me  off  his  list.  He  was  a  cheery  good 
fellow  that  doctor.  The  lady  (Mrs  Smith 
let  me  call  her)  was  very  kind.  Every 
morning  after  I  had  made  my  toilet  she 
came  with  my  breakfast,  and  until  I  was 
strong  enough  to  sit  in  a  chair  she  read 
the  papers  to  me  and  chatted  for  an  hour 
or  so.  Smith  also  came  to  see  me  occa- 
sionally. He  was  a  wooden,  bloodless 
kind  of  man,  with  a  pallid  moth-eaten 
face.  He  would  look  at  me  with  no 
smile  of  kindness,  no  recognition  that  we 
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owned  a  common  humanity.  He  never 
spoke  to  me  except  to  ask  when  I  should 
be  able  to  get  up. 

After  a  few  days  —  T  did  not  reckon 
how  the  time  went  by — I  noticed  a  change 
in  my  hostess's  manner.  She  no  longer 
gave  me  a  cheery  word  when  she  came 
into  my  room  in  the  morning.  She  no 
longer  sat  while  I  ate  my  breakfast,  no 
longer  read  to  me.  She  would  hardly 
meet  my  eyes  or  answer  my  greeting. 

After  a  while  I  could  stand  this  no 
more.  I  asked  her  bluntly  what  I  had 
done  to  offend  her.  She  replied  curtly 
that  Mr  Smith  would  speak  to  me,  and 
left  the  room. 

In  the  evening  I  heard  the  doctor  and 
Smith  coming  along  the  verandah  talking 
in  what  seemed  to  me  excited  tones.  "  It 
is  brutal,  perfectly  brutal,"  the  doctor  said  ; 
Smith  answered,  "  I  must  do  my  duty, 
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whatever  you  may  think."  They  came  in. 
The  doctor  spoke  kindly  to  me,  asked 
how  I  was,  felt  my  pulse,  took  my  tem- 
perature, and  all  that  kind  of  business. 

"Well?"  said  the  Moth-eaten  one, 
"  can  he  be  moved  without  danger  ? " 

"Yes,  without  positive  danger,  cer- 
tainly. But  I  tell  you  it  is  brutal. 
Think  of  what  he  has  done.  He  is  very 
weak  still." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Smith  roughly. 
"  Certify  that  he  is  unfit  to  be  moved 
and  I  will  let  him  remain.  If  not,  I  must 
do  my  duty." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  Smith 
turned  and  went  out. 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I 
see  he  does  not  want  me  here.  Is  there 
no  other  place  I  can  go  to  until  I  can 
travel  ? " 

"  As  for  that,  my  boy,  my  wife  and  I 
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would  take  you  into  our  bungalow  gladly, 
but  Smith  will  not  let  me." 

"  Not  let  you  ? "  I  cried  ;  "  how  can  he 
prevent  it  ?  I  will  get  up  at  once  and  dress 
myself,"  and  I  tried  to  jump  up,  but  the 
excitement  was  more  than  I  could  stand, 
and  I  had  to  lie  down  again. 

"  Stay  quiet,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the 
surgeon.  "  If  you  promise  to  lie  quiet 
and  listen,  I  will  explain  things  to  you." 

I  promised,  and  he  then  told  me  all 
that  had  been  happening  while  I  was  ill. 

It  appeared  that  there  was  a  missionary 
in  the  station  who  had  been  in  China. 
Naturally  enough  he  had  sought  out  the 
Chinese  seamen  to  see  if  he  could  help 
them.  At  first  they  were  too  weary  and 
sullen  to  talk.  But  after  a  while  they 
and  the  quartermaster  had  had  long  con- 
versations with  the  missionary,  one  of 
which  the  doctor  had  overheard  while  he 
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was  attending  the  missionary's  wife  who 
was  ill.  The  men  were  very  excited,  and 
the  missionary  had  interrupted  with  ex- 
clamations of  horror,  and  had  gone  off 
with  them  and  the  quartermaster  to 
Smith's  office.  The  result  was  that  an 
order  had  been  made  for  my  arrest  on  a 
charge  of  murder  and  my  removal  to  the 
jail.  This  had  occurred  some  days  after 
we  had  landed.-  He  had  resisted  my 
removal  on  medical  grounds  hitherto,  but 
he  could  not  honestly  withhold  his  con- 
sent now. 

Next  day  the  magistrate  came  with  a 
guard  of  native  police,  arrested  me  on  a 
charge  of  murder  on  the  High  Seas,  and 
warned  me  that  anything  I  said  might 
be  used  against  me.  He  was  about  to 
make  the  preliminary  inquiry,  and  would 
then  commit  me  to  the  Bombay  High 
Court.  When  I  had  dressed  and  they 
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were  going  to  move  me  off,  Mrs  Smith 
came  in  and  began  to  say  how  sorry  she 
was,  and  she  was  certain  it  was  all  a 
mistake.  But  her  husband  checked  her 
and  asked  her  to  go  away.  The  poor 
lady  flushed  and  left  the  room.  I  could 
see  she  feared  her  husband.  I  thanked 
her  in  the  warmest  words  I  could  find  as 
she  went  out. 

I  will  pass  over  the  time  I  spent  in  that 
Coconada  jail.  It  was  a  dismal  place,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  Dr 
Broune  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  me. 
I  was  locked  up  in  a  dismal  whitewashed 
room  with  a  string-bed,  a  brass  washing- 
bowl,  and  a  large  pitcher  of  water  and  a 
tin  mug.  It  was  lighted  from  two 
windows  high  up  in  the  wall.  The 
jailer  told  me  they  had  never  had  a 
European  prisoner  before,  and  there  were 
o 
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no  arrangements  for  feeding  or  cooking 
for  a  white  man.  However,  I  was  able 
to  get  some  tea  and  a  loaf  of  bread  at 
once,  and  Dr  Broune,  who  was  super- 
intendent of  the  jail  as  well  as  civil 
surgeon,  sent  me  food  every  day  from  his 
own  table. 

Every  day  at  eleven  I  was  marched 
under  a  guard  of  three  policemen  to  the 
magistrate's  office,  where  the  inquiry  was 
being  held.  The  doctor  forbade  Smith 
to  keep  me  standing  in  the  dock,  so  I 
was  allowed  a  chair.  He  also  limited 
my  stay  in  court  to  three  hours  a-day. 
As  the  Chinamen  only  knew  a  little 
pigeon  English  and  the  ordinary  Lascar 
sea  slang,  and  as  the  missionary  who 
had  volunteered  his  services  as  inter- 
preter had  learnt  the  slender  Chinese  he 
knew  for  preaching  purposes,  and  as 
Smith  persisted  in  cross-examining  them 
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on  the  minutest  details,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  examination  of  the  witnesses 
occupied  more  than  a  week. 

On  the  first  day  I  returned  to  my 
room  in  the  jail  in  a  state  of  mental 
and  bodily  depression.  Hitherto  I  had 
regarded  the  matter  as  a  stupid  mistake 
which  would  soon  be  put  right.  After 
the  case  was  opened,  however,  and  I 
heard  some  of  the  statements  slowly  and 
haltingly  interpreted  by  the  missionary, 
I  began  to  think  that  it  was  more  than 
a  joke.  When  I  heard  it  stated  that  I 
had  shot  the  Chinaman  through  the  head 
and,  while  I  frightened  off  the  others, 
cut  pieces  off  the  dying  man  and  fed 
upon  them,  indignation  forced  me  to 
interrupt.  I  was  told  to  keep  silence, 
that  I  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
cross-examine  later  on,  and  so  on ;  but 
meanwhile  was  I  to  listen  hour  after 
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hour  to  these  fables  ?  How  did  I  know 
that  the  interpreter,  who  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  an  educated  clergyman, 
really  knew  Chinese  ?  A  burning  sense 
of  wrong  and  injustice  laid  hold  of  me. 
After  all  I  had  gone  through  to  save 
the  ship,  was  my  life  to  be  sworn  away 
by  three  Chinese  sailors  and  a  Cockney 
quartermaster  ? 

After  my  return  from  court  I  was 
sitting  in  my  cell  feeling  wretchedly  ill 
and  weak,  and  dazed  by  the  fate 
threatening  me,  when  the  door  opened 
and  the  cheery  doctor  came  in. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  was  in  court,  and 
this  is  a  cursed  business.  But  never 
say  die.  What !  You  have  not  touched 
your  dinner  ?  Well,  I  don't  wonder,"  he 
went  on,  looking  at  some  food  that  had 
been  put  down  beside  me  by  one  of 
the  warders  and  smelling  it.  "I  have 
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ordered  you  some  tea  and  bread  and 
butter  at  once,  and  I  will  send  over 
some  dinner  from  my  bungalow  when  we 
have  ours.  You  see  we  have  never  had 
a  white  man  in  this  lock-up  before,  and 
there  are  no  cooking  arrangements.  Ah, 
here  is  your  tea  [tea,  neatly  served  on 
a  tray,  was  brought  in].  Feed  now  and 
have  a  smoke ;  here  are  some  cigars.  I 
must  be  off  to  the  hospital.  I  shall  be 
back  in  half  an  hour,  and  you  can  tell 
me  the  whole  story,  for  as  yet  nothing 
is  clearly  known  to  any  of  us." 

He  was  back  in  less  than  the  time 
mentioned,  and  while  I  smoked  he  sat 
beside  me  on  the  cot — there  were  no 
chairs — and  I  gave  him  a  short  account 
of  the  whole  business.  He  listened 
attentively. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  he  said,  when  I  had 
finished,  "  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  you 
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have  done  your  duty  as  a  man.  You 
have  saved  the  ship  and  all  on  board, 
and  if  it  was  necessary  for  that  purpose 
to  slay  a  madman,  it  was  right  to  do  it. 
But  tell  me,  why  do  these  heathen  say 
you  ate  him  ?  " 

"  Revenge,  I  suppose,"  said  I.  "  To 
avenge  their  comrade's  death.  They 
have  sense  enough  to  see  that  if  they 
told  the  truth,  that  I  killed  the  man 
because  he  was  mad  and  they  would  not 
help  to  confine  him,  I  should  be  ac- 
quitted. So  they  have  invented  the 
tale  of  my  eating  him.  It  is  possible 
their  story  may  have  been  misinterpreted. 
But  if  they  get  to  understand  the  sense 
given  to  it,  they  will  adopt  the  version 
and  stick  to  it.  My  hope  is  that  the 
quartermaster's  evidence  will  dispose  of 
this  lie." 

"  You  ought  to  have  good  legal  advice 
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at  once,"  he  replied.     "  Wire  at  once  to 
your  agent  in  Bombay." 

He  called  a  warder,  sent  for  a  tele- 
graph form  and  a  pencil.  I  wrote — 

"  To  the  AGENT, Company, 

Bombay. 

"  Arrested  charge  of  murder.  Con- 
spiracy of  boat's  crew.  Send  lawyer." 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  doctor.  "I 
will  despatch  it  at  once  on  my  way 
home." 

And  he  left  me  feeling  much  better  in 
every  way.  An  hour  or  two  after  a  com- 
fortable dinner  was  brought  to  my  cell, 
and  a  large  bottle  with  a  dispensary 
label  on  it,  "To  be  taken  twice  daily 
after  meals."  It  proved  to  be  excellent 
port. 

I  awoke  next  morning  in  much  better 
heart  every  way.  A  really  comfortable 
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breakfast  came  for  me  from  the  doctor's 
house,  which  was  just  outside  the  jail ; 
and,  although  smoking  was  strictly  for- 
bidden inside  the  walls,  I  had  a  good 
cigar.  At  eleven  I  was  marched  off  to 
the  court,  and  the  same  game  began 
between  the  magistrate,  the  witnesses, 
and  the  interpreter.  At  length  the 
evidence  of  the  three  heathen  was  taken, 
and  I  thought  we  should  come  to  the 
quartermaster.  Not  at  all.  Smith  in- 
sisted on  recalling  the  witnesses  and 
subjecting  them  to  further  examination. 
I  noticed  that  on  this  second  occasion 
they  amplified  and  adorned  every  point. 
I  had  kept  all  the  water  and  biscuits  for 
myself,  and  had  threatened  to  shoot  any 
one  who  touched  them.  They  were 
beside  themselves  with  thirst.  The  mur- 
dered man  tried  to  seize  a  beaker.  I 
had  fired  at  him  and  missed ;  but  after- 
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wards  I  had  got  up  in  the  night  and 
killed  him  with  a  blow,  and,  after 
cutting  pieces  of  flesh  off  him,  had 
thrown  him  overboard. 

It  needed  all  my  self-control  to  remain 
silent  while  tales  of  this  kind  were  in- 
terpreted piecemeal  by  the  missionary, 
carefully  recorded  by  the  magistrate,  and 
then  repeated  in  what  was  supposed  to 
be  Chinese  by  the  interpreter  to  the 
witness,  who  was  asked  if  it  was 
correct.  efused  to  cross-examine.  I 

only  asked  one  thing,  namely,  that 
the  proceedings  should  end  as  soon  as 
might  be. 

Then  came  the  quartermaster.  Att- 
field  took  the  oath  glibly.  Just  as  he 
was  finishing  with  a  confident  "  S'help 
me,  God,"  he  caught  my  eye,  and  the 
wretched  coward  shook  with  fear. 

"'E'll    kill    me,    sir,"    he    whimpered, 
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pointing  his  finger  at  me.  "  I  know  'e 
will." 

"  You  will  not  help  your  case  by  threat- 
ening the  witness,"  said  Mr  Smith  to  me. 

"Begging  your  pardon,"  I  said,  "I 
have  not  threatened  him.  I  have  neither 
moved  nor  spoken.  It  is  his  guilty  con- 
science that  is  frightening  him,  if  he  is 
frightened. 

Then  his  evidence  was  taken.  There 
was  no  need  of  interpreting  now,  and  it 
did  not  take  more  than  an  hour.  It  was 
a  wonderful  mixture  of  falsehood  and 
truth,  and  vivid  withal.  I  hardly  blamed 
Smith  for  believing  it. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  this  matter  ? " 
asked  Smith. 

"  No-no-nothing  at  all,"  said  Attfield, 
stammering. 

"  You  were  in  the  boat  when  the  China- 
man was  killed  ? " 
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"I  was,  but  I  did  not  see  him  killed. 
I  did  not  hear  the  shot.  I  was  dead  with 
fatigue.  He  made  me  steer  the  boat 
without  rest,  threatening  to  shoot  me  if 
I  left  the  tiller.  When  he  relieved  me  I 
fell  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
became  unconscious.  I  was  roused  by 
being  kicked  and  shaken.  It  was  the 

mate.      'Get    up,'   he   said,    'you   .' 

His   language    was    always    hawful.       I 

managed  to  sit  up.    '  Stand  up,  you ,' 

he  cried,  '  or  I'll  brain  you.'  I  stood  up, 
and  saw  that  one  of  the  Chinamen  was 
lying  huddled  up  under  the  thwart. 
'  Take  hold  of  his  legs,'  said  the  mate. 
'What  for?'  said  I.  'He's  dead,'  said 
he.  '  We  must  pitch  him  overboard.' 
'  I  daren't  do  it ;  it's  murder,'  I  said.  '  I 
tell  you  he's  dead,'  he  bawled ;  '  up  with 
his  legs  or  I'll  send  you  after  him, 
you /  and  he  put  a  pistol  to 
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my  head.  '  Mercy/  I  said.  I  was  that 
weak  with  hunger  and  thirst  I  could 
have  cried.  I  had  no  choice.  I  caught 
up  the  man's  legs.  He  was  light  enough, 
for  heat  and  want  of  water  had  told  on 
him.  Then  Mr  Dick  whipped  him  up  by 
the  shoulders.  We  swung  him  once  or 
twice  and  then  heaved  him  clean  out  of 
the  boat.  The  sharks  had  him  almost 
before  he  touched  the  water.  It  fair 
makes  me  sick  to  think  of  it." 

"  Did  you  see  the  accused  cut  pieces  of 
flesh  off  the  body  ?  " 

"  I  did  not,  but  I  saw  blood  on  the 
boat,  and  a  clasp-knife  belonging  to  the 
mate  was  lying  stained  with  blood." 

There  was  much  more  of  the  same  sort. 
When  I  listened  to  it  I  began  to  realise 
the  danger  of  my  position.  I  was  with- 
out any  legal  assistance.  I  had  the 
sense  to  refuse  to  ask  any  questions 
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or  make  any  statement.     I  reserved  my 
defence. 

I  was  committed  for  trial  to  the 
Bombay  High  Court. 

"  Do  not  worry,"  said  my  friend  the 
doctor  as  I  was  being  removed  from  the 
court.  "  That  evidence  will  not  hold 
before  the  High  Court.  You  had  better 
write  to  the  agent  at  once  and  ask  him 
to  make  arrangements  for  your  defence." 
I  forgot  to  say  that  the  agent  had  been 
advised  not  to  send  a  lawyer  to  Coconada, 
but  to  reserve  all  the  defence  for  the 
High  Court.  I  had  an  answer  by  return 
of  post  sending  me  some  money  and  say- 
ing that  the  best  man  in  Bombay  had 
been  retained  to  defend  me. 

I  need  not  say  much  about  my  journey 
to  Bombay  in  charge  of  a  European  con- 
stable who  was  sent  down  for  me :  from 
the  precautions  taken  I  might  have  been 
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Tilak  himself,  who  was  being  prosecuted 
at  the  time  for  sedition.  At  Bombay  two 
constables,  Europeans  of  sorts,  with  a 
posse  comitatus  of  natives,  were  on  the 
platform  to  meet  me.  Crowds  of  natives 
gathered  round  to  see  the  tamasha,  an 
Englishman  being  taken  to  jail.  I  was 
lodged  in  the  Central  prison  in  Bombay 
in  a  room  very  much  resembling  that 
which  I  had  left  in  Coconada.  I  was 
allowed  a  punkah,  however,  and  mosquito 
curtains.  The  jailer  was  a  Eurasian  and 
a  civil  fellow,  and  he  undertook  to  send  a 
letter  to  our  agent  at  once  to  tell  him  of 
my  arrival.  Next  day  the  agent  came 
to  see  me,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to 
make  me  comfortable.  The  leader  of 
the  Bar,  M'Alister,  had  taken  the  brief 
for  me,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the 
depositions  he  would  come  to  consult  with 
me.  The  Company's  orders  were  that 
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everything  possible  should  be  done.  I 
asked  about  the  ship.  She  was  still  on 
the  reef  and  the  captain  and  crew  on 
board.  They  thought  they  could  get  her 
off  by  lightening  her,  and  a  ship  was 
going  down  for  that  purpose.  The  pass- 
engers had  been  brought  away ;  and  the 
first  thing  they  did  on  landing  was  to 
send  in  a  letter  to  the  Company  express- 
ing their  gratitude  to  me  for  saving  their 
lives  and  their  sympathy  for  the  un- 
merited ill-fortune  which  had  befallen  me. 
The  agent  did  all  he  could  to  procure 
my  release  on  bail.  But  the  native  papers 
were  taking  the  case  up  and  making  it  a 
text  for  articles  denouncing  the  barbarity 
of  the  British  and  the  callousness  with 
which  they  treated  Asiatics.  The  Court 
refused  to  move  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
law.  However,  the  inconvenience  of  im- 
prisonment was  made  up  to  me  by  the 
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kindness  of  numbers  of  my  fellow-country- 
men of  all  ranks  who  came  to  see  me  and 
to  proffer  their  services,  providing  me 
with  books  and  other  small  luxuries, 
which  they  were  allowed  to  do  by  the 
jail  authorities  without  hindrance. 

During  the  next  two  weeks  before  the 
trial  came  on  I  was  occupied  for  some 
time  with  my  counsel.  He  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  master  every  detail 
of  my  story,  arid  by  his  advice  it  was 
settled  that  I  should  plead  not  guilty, 
while  admitting  the  homicide. 

When  the  day  came  I  was  taken  in 
the  police -van  to  court  and  placed  in 
the  dock.  I  cannot  describe  the  court, 
even  if  I  wished,  for  I  only  saw  what 
immediately  concerned  me.  Besides,  I 
do  not  want  the  scenes  of  these  occur- 
rences to  be  recognised.  I  have  called 
them  Coconada  and  Bombay,  and  so  on, 
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but  the  reader  need  not  try  to  search  the 
records  of  trials  in  the  Bombay  Court. 
I  saw  the  Judge,  a  little  round  man 
with  a  red  clean  -  shaven  face,  a  firm 
clean-cut  mouth,  and  bright  active  eyes. 
Below  him  was  a  long  table  for  the 
Bar.  I  saw  Mr  M'Alister,  my  counsel, 
there  talking  and  laughing  with  some 
others.  But  it  was  the  crowd  that 
interested  me  most.  The  body  of  the 
court  was  filled  with  people  come  to 
see  the  man  who  had  eaten  a  Chinaman, 
and  I  could  observe  a  look  very  much 
akin  to  disappointment  just  sweep  over 
their  faces  when  they  saw  me.  Evi- 
dently I  did  not  come  up  to  their  idea 
of  a  sea  ogre.  A  mere  lad  of  slight 
build,  above  the  average  height,  pale 
from  heat  and  illness,  with  wavy  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  I  did  not  come  up 
p 
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to  my  reputation.  "  Poor  boy  ! "  I  heard 
some  of  the  ladies  on  the  bench  near 
the  Judge  whisper,  and  I  felt  grateful. 
Then  the  jury  was  empanelled.  I 
watched  them  attentively  as  they  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  good  average 
lot  of  men  from  the  business  men  of 
the  town,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  sea- 
men, officers  from  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bour. I  felt  quite  content  to  leave  my 
case  in  their  hands. 

The  Government  Advocate,  who  con- 
ducted the  prosecution,  rose  and  stated 
the  facts  in  a  quiet  businesslike  fashion. 
He  told  the  jury  how  the  ship  had  gone 
ashore,  how  essential  it  was  to  obtain 
help,  how  I  had  been  selected  by  the 
commander  for  the  job.  And  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  jury,  he  said — 

"  Whatever  your  decision  may   be  on 
the  issue  presented  to  you,  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  justi- 
fied his  commander's  choice,  and  by 
his  pluck,  endurance,  and  seamanship 
saved  the  lives  of  the  passengers  and 
crew."  A  murmur  of  applause  rose,  but 
was  at  once  repressed.  Then  he  went 
on  in  a  quiet  voice  to  say  that  they 
must  not-  be  influenced  in  their  verdict 
by  this.  "  It  will  be  proved  that  the 
prisoner  deliberately  slew  one  of  the 
three  Chinamen  who  formed  his  boat's 
crew,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea.  It 
is  not  contended  that  there  was  any 
malicious  motive  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
But  the  killing  of  this  man  was  inten- 
tional— that  the  prisoner  admits.  Was 
it  justifiable  ?  If  the  witnesses  are  to 
be  believed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  their  tale  is  invented,  the  prisoner 
killed  the  man  deliberately  for  meat,  as 
a  butcher  kills  a  sheep,  and  satisfied  his 
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hunger  by  eating  pieces  cut  from  the 
body.  I  think  that  his  lordship  will  tell 
you  that  homicide  for  such  a  cause  is 
not  justifiable.  Moreover,  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  prisoner  was  in  such  deadly 
straits  for  food." 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  then 
began.  The  Chinamen  stuck  to  their 
story.  The  cross  -  examination  had  to 
be  conducted  through  an  interpreter, 
who  was  plainly  a  very  bad  one,  and 
M'Alister  was  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
He  could  not  shake  them  materially. 
Attfield  remained.  The  interest  in  the 
case  evidently  revived  when  he  entered 
the  box.  Here  at  any  rate  was  an 
English  sailor.  Some  light  would  now 
be  thrown  on  the  facts.  In  his  examin- 
ation by  the  Government  Advocate,  he 
kept  closely  to  his  story  as  recorded 
by  the  magistrate.  Whenever  he  was 
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pressed  he  took  refuge  in  the  condition 
to  which  he  had  been  reduced  by  fatigue 
and  thirst. 

My  counsel  took  him  very  gently, 
sympathised  with  his  sufferings,  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  part  he  had  borne 
in  a  gallant  deed,  and  soothed  him  into 
a  state  of  confidence  and  self-satisfaction. 
He  got  him  to  tell  how  the  boat  had 
been  provisioned,  and  how  ample  sup- 
plies of  biscuit  and  water  had  been  put 
on  board.  He  led  him  on  to  describe 
the  weather,  the  difficulties  of  steering, 
the  course  taken,  the  sufferings  from 
thirst,  and  so  on.  Then  suddenly  chang- 
ing his  tone,  he  demanded  how  they 
came  to  suffer  from  thirst  when  the 
supply  of  water  was  enough  for  four 
or  five  days  longer  than  they  had  been 
in  the  boat.  After  a  little  fencing,  for 
the  man  was  cunning  enough  to  see  the 
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bearing  of  the  question,  Attfield  lost 
his  nerve  and  had  to  admit  that  the 
water  had  been  wasted,  poured  into  the 
sea  by  one  of  the  Chinamen  who  had 
gone  mad,  and  that  this  was  the  man 
said  to  have  been  slaughtered  for  food. 
Then  he  let  him  leave  the  witness- 
box. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  M'Alister,  addressing 
the  Court,  "  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  we  have  no  witnesses.  The  law 
does  not  permit  the  prisoner  to  give 
evidence.  I  ask  that  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  his  own  defence  to  the 
jury."  Leave  was  granted,  and  I  told 
the  whole  story  to  the  jury  as  I  have 
told  it  here. 

The  Judge  then  summed  up  in  a  very 
few  words.  I  can  hear  every  syllable 
as  if  it  had  been  yesterday.  A  man  is 
not  charged  with  murder  and  cannibal- 
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ism  every  day  of  his  life.  He  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  the  case  is  perfectly  simple. 
The  prisoner  admits  that  he  caused  the 
deceased  Chinaman's  death.  The  Chinese 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  affirm  that 
he  killed  their  comrade  solely  to  satisfy 
his  craving  for  flesh,  and  for  no  other 
cause.  Their  story  is  confirmed  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  witness  Attfield, 
whose  evidence,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you, 
deserves  close  scrutiny.  If  this  evid- 
ence is  believed  you  must  find  the 
prisoner  guilty.  No  degree  of  hunger 
will  justify  one  man  in  killing  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  believe  the 
prisoner's  statement  that  the  man  went 
mad,  had  more  than  once  poured  the 
drinking-water  into  the  sea,  and  had 
reduced  all  in  the  boat  to  imminent 
danger  of  death  from  thirst,  and  that 
there  was  no  means  of  binding  or  watch- 
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ing  him,  then  seeing  that  the  lives,  not 
only  of  those  in  the  boat,  but  of  all 
in  the  ship  on  the  reef,  were  jeopardised 
by  this  madman,  the  prisoner's  action 
was  amply  justified,  and  you  will  give 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  In  short,  gentle- 
men, the  issue  may  be  put  in  four  small 
words — Did  he  eat  him  ?  " 

After  a  consultation  without  leaving 
the  box,  the  jury  unanimously  acquitted 
me  and  complimented  me  on  the  good 
work  I  had  done.  When  I  left  the 
court  I  had  quite  an  ovation  from  the 
Englishmen  in  Bombay,  especially  from 
the  sailors. 
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A    STOKY    OF   THE    PLAGUE. 

AT  the  end  of  the  Bird-catcher's  alley,  in 
the  Quarter  of  the  Coppersmiths,  there 
is  an  old  three-storied  house  belonging 
to  Charn  D£s,  the  grain  -  seller.  It  has 
a  courtyard  in  the  middle,  faced  at  each 
storey  with  rickety  galleries,  and  on  the 
arch  over  the  door  is  pictured  the  great 
Gurn  Gobind  Singh,  sitting  lightly  on 
his  milk-white  steed,  hawk  on  wrist  and 
sword  on  thigh.  When  the  great  sick- 
ness came  the  house  held  several  families. 
Of  these  the  men-folk  worked  in  the 
railway  offices,  from  Tek  Chand,  pay- 
clerk,  down  to  Bam  Das,  fresh  from  the 
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Lahore  High  School.  On  the  first  floor, 
from  which  a  bow  -  window  of  carved 
wood  jutted  out  on  the  upstretched  necks 
of  wild  geese,  lived  Waziri  Begum,  the 
dancing-girl.  Every  night  the  courtyard 
echoed  with  the  fretting  of  silver  strings ; 
and  the  latest  song  on  the  follies  of  the 
English,  or  some  Persian  love  -  ditty, 
brought  the  men  into  the  galleries  where 
the  water-pipes  bubbled  in  low  discord. 
Though  the  galleries  looked  into  the 
court  only,  yet,  for  privacy  sake,  all  but 
the  top  storey  was  screened  in.  There, 
next  the  sky,  Rdm  Das,  and  his  wife 
Chandi,  lived  in  two  small  rooms.  From 
the  roof,  which  they  shared  with  the 
others,  they  could  see  the  sullen  river 
rolling  past  the  bridge,  and  there  the 
women  spent  much  of  the  winter  days 
and  all  the  summer  nights.  For  half 
the  year  they  looked  down  from  it  on 
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the  grey  sand  flats  quivering  in  the 
dancing  haze,  through  which  a  far  -  off 
buffalo  looked  an  elephant,  and  grazing 
camels  took  on  monstrous  shapes.  The 
horizon  faded  into  clouds  of  grass  and 
high  scrub,  which  harboured  savage  boar 
and  grey  wolf.  In  flood-time  the  boiling 
yellow  river  swept  over  the  low  lands, 
making  a  mile  -  wide  stream,  which  the 
quaint  barges  with  square  sails  slowly 
stemmed.  From  half  city  to  half  city 
strode  the  railway  bridge.  This  side  lay 
the  old  town  and  beyond  the  new,  in 
masses  of  cramped  houses  striving  each 
to  better  his  neighbour  by  a  storey ; 
whilst  here  and  there  pricked  up  the 
minarets  of  a  mosque,  or  the  shining 
spire  of  some  Hindu  temple.  The  black 
bridge,  with  its  great  cage,  and  bastions 
on  the  half-way  piers,  spoke  through 
voiced,  but  empty,  loopholes  of  prepara- 
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tion  for  the  great  war  Armageddon  which 
must  be  fought,  and  will  decide  the 
destiny  of  India.  Beyond  the  river 
hummed  the  teeming  hives  of  railway 
industry,  whose  inmates  had  refilled  the 
houses  of  the  city,  deserted  when  her 
position  as  mistress  of  the  Indus  became 
a  barren  honour.  Each  half  city  hung 
on  the  flanks  of  the  low  red  hills  that 
rose  towards  the  south  and  guided  the 
mighty  five  rivers  to  the  sea. 

The  day  the  plague  came  was  a  holi- 
day among  the  Hindus,  and  Ram  Das 
had  sat  reading  some  black  -  lettered 
appeal  to  the  pious.  For  he  was  a  true 
Hindu,  with  whom  education  was  but 
an  end  to  gain  a  living,  and  to  him  his 
religion  was  a  very  real  one.  Not  to 
him  did  the  newfangled,  unorthodox 
beliefs  appeal :  to  him  the  gods  lived 
and  were  ever  present  in  their  many- 
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formed  incarnations.  He  had  learnt 
science  in  the  English  schools,  but  still 
believed  in  his  own  heart  that  the  world 
was  supported  by  the  great  snake-god. 
Every  creature  about  him  bore  evidence 
to  the  truth  of  his  own  religion.  In  his 
father's  house  the  old  customs  were 
maintained,  as  in  the  house  of  that  great- 
grandfather, whose  second  widow  still 
told  of  Afghan  plunder  and  the  throne- 
setting  of  Ranjit  Singh.  With  her  the 
intrigues  of  Gulu  the  water-carrier  and 
the  youngest  Mahardni  were  but  the 
scandal  of  yesterday :  she  loved  to  thrill 
the  women's  hearts  with  the  tale  of  the 
murderous  suttee  at  the  death  of  Nao 
Nihal  Singh,  the  handsomest  among  a 
race  of  handsome  men,  and  how  the 
beautiful  Isar  Kour  was  thrust,  shrieking, 
on  the  burning  pyre.  To  Rdm  Da's  all 
ceremonies  were  as  sacred  as  his  priest, — 
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though  that  wily  hypocrite  had  already 
sent  a  son  to  the  outcaste  nation,  that 
he  might  learn  their  despised  laws. 

Ram  D£s  sat  repeating  to  himself  the 
sacred  words  of  Manu,  pondering  over 
laws  based  on  wisdom  and  diverted  to 
oppression.  As  he  leant  contentedly  at 
the  little  lattice,  the  half-strength  of  the 
winter  sun  warming  his  very  bones,  he 
turned  from  time  to  time  to  Chandi,  at 
her  spinning-wheel,  on  the  low  seat  be- 
hind him.  He  had  months  ago  dis- 
tributed "  the  omen  of  the  hundred 
pleasures "  amongst  the  houses  of  his 
clan,  and  Chandi  would  soon  make  him 
a  father.  "  May  it  be  a  son,"  he  prayed  ; 
"  grant  me  a  son,  that  he  may  burn  my 
body  as  I  burned  my  father's,  and  throw 
my  ashes  into  the  holy  Ganges."  Chandi 
had  visited  every  shrine,  and  they  had 
fed  every  yellow  -  robed  faqlr,  even  that 
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new  one,  whose  predictions  of  the  death 
at  hand  and  the  coming  of  the  Goddess 
Kali  had  amused  one-half  the  city  and 
terrified  the  other. 

As  Rain  D£s  peered  into  the  sunshine, 
which  struck  half  down  the  alley,  he 
heard  the  distant  noise  of  weeping,  and 
turned  to  Chandi,  saying,  "  In  whose 
house  is  death  ?  " 

"It  is  the  brother  of  Rama,  the  cotton- 
seller,  she  said ;  "he  had  come  from  the 
coast,  and  died  this  morning.  I  too  must 
go,  for  he  was  of  your  clan.  It  is  now 
near  time  ;  the  astrologer  bade  me  wait 
till  the  sun's  descent." 

She  fell  to  spinning  again,  singing 
softly  the  song  of  the  wheel.  Rdm  Das 
returned  to  less  comfortable  thoughts, 
for  he  had  read  of  the  anger  of  the  God- 
dess Kali  against  the  sea-coast  towns. 
Q 
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Presently  the  girl  arose  and  walked 
slowly  down  the  dark  stair,  and  out  by 
the  little  door  in  the  side  of  the  painted 
arch.  The  afternoon  breeze  swept  up 
the  narrow  alley,  but  brought  no  fresh- 
ness with  it,  for  it  was  heavy  with  the 
deadly  odours  that  had  tainted  it  in  its 
passage.  Athwart  the  path  stood  a  lean 
calf  feeding  on  the  refuse  thrown  from 
the  housetops.  The  house-walls  glistened 
with  the  fetid  slime  which  escaped  from 
the  surface  -  drains,  while  the  noisome 
stench  of  decaying  matter  stopped  the 
breath.  Through  the  filth  and  over  the 
worn  bricks  Chandi  picked  her  way 
slowly,  her  petticoat  pulled  up  half-way 
to  her  knee. 

As  she  turned  into  the  cowherd's  lane, 
where  the  home  of  the  dead  man  was, 
the  air  was  rent  with  fresh  outcries.  On 
the  brick  pavement  without  the  house 
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stood  a  circle  of  lean  old  matrons,  half- 
clad  in  loose  white  cloth  and  purple 
petticoats.  These  ancient  Furies  beat 
their  leathern  breasts  and  thighs,  chant- 
ing, in  a  high,  thin  -  voiced  chorus,  the 
praises  of  the  dead.  The  head  mourner, 
who  was  the  barber's  wife,  shrieked  the 
customary  phrases  :  "  Alas !  he  is  gone, 
the  tiger  in  strength  and  beautiful  as 
the  gazelle  !  Alas  !  alas  ! "  Sorrow  as 
conventionally  false  as  the  more  civilised 
epitaph ;  for  the  dead  man  lay  upstairs, 
a  miserable,  stunted  townsman.  The  old 
women  in  their  turn  raised  their  trem- 
bling voices  and  repeated  the  phrase  with 
mournful  emphasis. 

Chandi  pressed  upstairs  to  condole  with 
the  women  of  the  family.  There  sat  a 
dozen  women  all  lamenting  violently,  but 
of  them  the  dead  man's  mother  and  his 
widow  alone  were  sincere.  The  widow 
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sat  with  shaved  head  and  bowed  in 
speechless  grief.  For  she  was  childless, 
and  there  remained  for  her  only  the 
terrible  life  of  the  Hindu  widow  :  her 
jewels  would  be  taken  from  her,  and  her 
portion  be  that  of  the  household  drudge. 
But  even  now  deliverance  awaited  her  : 
as  Chandi  took  her  seat  among  the 
women,  the  widow  woman  fell  forward 
beside  her  husband.  The  goddess  of 
death  and  sickness  had  changed  her 
lasting  sorrows  to  a  short  and  bitter  one. 
The  affrighted  women  raised  a  shrill 
outcry,  and  this  was  echoed  below  by 
the  mourners.  Then  came  a  sudden 
silence,  broken  by  the  clatter  of  a  horse's 
hoofs.  Chandi  looked  from  the  narrow 
window,  while  the  others,  murmuring 
together,  stooped  over  the  sick  woman. 
An  Englishman  rode  up  to  the  door,  with 
a  few  men  at  his  stirrup,  calling  for  the 
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master  of  the  house.  Some  one  whispered 
up  the  stair  that  the  doctor  had  come, 
and  the  women  pulled  their  cloths  over 
their  faces.  The  Englishman  and  his 
native  assistant  entered,  and  bent  over 
the  dead  man.  After  a  careful  examina- 
tion, and  a  few  words  together  in  an 
undertone,  he  turned  to  the  sick  woman 
and  gave  the  others  directions  as  to  her 
treatment.  As  his  spurs  clinked  on  the 
stairs  their  wails  broke  out  afresh.  He 
remounted  and  gave  the  old  father  brief 
orders  as  to  the  removal  of  his  family,  and 
destruction  of  house  and  clothing.  At 
this  the  old  man  broke  into  bitter  lamen- 
tation, and,  as  he  lifted  his  voice,  a  faqlr's 
yellow  cloth  glinted  behind  the  sombre 
police  uniforms. 

"  Victory  to  the  Goddess  Kali  ! "  shouted 
the  faqir.  "  The  plague  is  on  the  city  ! 
Hail  to  the  Goddess  of  Death  ! "  As  he 
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cried  aloud  the  gloomy  twilight  seemed 
to  fall  more  heavily,  and  to  the  eyes  of 
many  in  the  crowd  below  appeared  the 
terrible  Goddess  Kali,  floating  slowly 
through  the  gathering  darkness :  her 
many  hands  threatened  the  city,  and  the 
poised  trident,  drawn  bow,  and  flashing 
sword  seemed  directed  at  each  beholder. 
Then  the  city  stood  distinct  in  a  blinding 
flash  of  lightning,  and  rolling  thunder 
drowned  the  lamentation  of  the  women. 
"Behold  the  arrow  of  the  Goddess!" 
cried  the  faqir,  and  the  crowd  turned 
and  fled. 

Day  by  day  the  people  died  and  the 
city  emptied.  In  the  house  in  the  Bird- 
catcher's  lane  of  the  railway  folk  only 
Bam  Dds  and  Chandi  remained.  In  the 
big  room  looking  over  the  street  the 
dancing-girl  still  sang  and  laughed.  The 
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young  pair  could  not  flee  the  scourge, 
for,  chilled  with  fear,  Chandi  had  lain 
many  days  sick  after  the  vision  in  the 
cowherd's  lane.  But  R&m  Das  had  pro- 
pitiated the  gods  of  his  fathers,  and,  lest 
sacrifice  should  be  in  vain,  Chandi  bore 
the  desired  son,  though  the  glory  of  her 
motherhood  was  dimmed,  since  none 
would  rejoice  with  her.  The  streets 
were  full  of  lamentation,  and  the  women 
mourned  their  children.  The  empty  and 
desolate  house  drove  Chandi  to  take 
refuge  by  day,  with  the  babe  Kishna,  in 
the  rooms  above  Waziri  Begum's.  The 
dancing-girl  heard  the  babe's  cries,  and 
knew  the  child-mother  lay  often  in  the 
room  above.  To  her  she  sometimes  sent 
her  maid  Misri,  and  Chandi  heard  much 
of  the  great  sickness,  and  every  rumour 
of  the  bazar  was  winged  with  terror. 
Many  believed  the  Goddess  Kali  to  be 
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distributing  death  among  them :  each 
roll  of  thunder  bespoke  her  presence ; 
every  empty  flash  of  summer  lightning 
showed  her  hovering  above  the  city. 
Some  madly  cried  for  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice of  human  blood  to  appease  the  god- 
dess ;  others  muttered  in  the  streets 
that  it  was  the  inscrutable  will  of  the 
Government  to  spread  the  disease :  all 
bemoaned  the  destruction  of  household 
effects  and  household  gods.  The  sick 
fled  to  places  where  they  might  die  in 
peace,  since  death  seemed  certain.  Mean- 
while the  English  and  their  soldiers 
toiled  unsparingly,  searching  out  the  sick, 
burning  and  burying  the  dead,  and  com- 
forting the  hale.  But  the  plague  swept 
through  the  old  town,  leaving  whole 
quarters  emptied  by  flight  and  death,  for 
none  can  resist  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Through  the  empty  house  still  rose 
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the  tinkle  of  strings  and  shrill  laughter. 
None  of  the  city  women  in  Bombay  had 
died,  so  why  should  death  find  the 
dancing  -  girl  here,  and  she  laughed  at 
the  unreasoning  panic  of  her  lovers.  As 
Chandi  began  again  to  creep  downstairs 
to  the  market  and  to  the  river,  the  babe 
Kishna  on  her  hip,  her  supple  figure 
swaying  beneath  his  weight,  the  door  of 
Waziri  Begum's  room  sometimes  opened, 
and  she  smiled  kindly  on  the  mother 
and  her  child.  She,  too,  had  been  a 
mother  and  had  lost  her  son — a  child 
of  love,  born  to  her  and  returned.  As 
she  saw  the  child  sucking  at  his  mother's 
breast,  the  woman's  heart  softened  at 
the  thought  of  the  son  she  had  not 
weaned,  and  she  went  back  to  her  cush- 
ioned window  with  moistened  eyes. 

It  was  now  towards  the  end  of  spring, 
and   the    sickness    had    reached    its   full 
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strength.  Of  Waziri  Begum's  lovers, 
two  were  dead.  Then  she,  too,  felt  the 
sickness  on  her,  and  her  heart  failed  at 
the  thought  of  the  white  men  and  their 
hospitals.  Had  not  all  the  bdza"r  said 
that  the  English  had  bade  their  doctors 
let  none  leave  the  hospitals  alive  ?  All 
knew  there  was  a  price  paid  for  each 
one  killed.  Some  believed  that  the  sick 
were  poisoned,  many  that  their  end  was 
hastened ;  for  those  who  were  cured  de- 
parted with  their  families,  and  the  bd-zar 
rumour  ran  unchecked.  Many  in  their 
first  pangs  had  crawled  on  board  the 
river-boats  and  escaped  the  ever-present 
terrors,  carrying  swift  death  with  them. 
None  could  escape  by  road,  for  the  vil- 
lagers watched  all  outlets.  The  railway 
was  closed  to  the  sick,  though  here  and 
there  a  man  was  smuggled  through, 
packed  amongst  the  bales  in  some  long, 
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slow,  moving  train,  only  to  be  taken  out 
dead  or  dying  before  he  reached  his 
home. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  dancing- 
girl's  sickness,  towards  evening,  Ram 
Das,  sitting  at  his  window,  heard  a  man 
sobbing  in  her  room.  He  crept  down 
to  hear  what  new  evil  this*  was,  and 
peered  in  at  the  door,  which  stood  ajar. 
One  of  his  fellow  -  clerks,  a  handsome 
young  Mohammedan,  in  silk  vest  and 
loose  trousers,  sat  weeping  and  rocking 
his  body  to  and  fro.  Waziri  Begum, 
who  was  lying  propped  up  on  some 
chintz-covered  cushions,  was  cursing  him 
and  the  mother  that  bore  him  —  a 
coward. 

"  It  would  be  easy,"  she  said,  "  to 
any  but  a  miserable  coward.  Have  Mo- 
humda's  boat  at  the  river  road.  Thou 
shalt  drive  me  down  in  the  accountant's 
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cart."  Here  she  paused  for  breath  ;  then 
she  continued,  with  a  voice  full  of  anger 
and  passion,  "  We  would  land  far  up  the 
river,  and  I  would  have  lived  with  thee 
for  ever  ;  but  thou  art  a  hound  and  an 

v. 

infidel.     Be  no  more  love  of  mine  ! " 

To  this  abuse  Futteh  Khan  made  no 
reply,  and  continued  to  weep  despond- 
ently. Then  the  maid  Misri,  a  woman 
of  forty,  with  the  face  and  temper  of  a 
fiend,  took  up  the  tale.  "  Did  Futteh 
Khan  wish  to  see  his  mistress  killed 
with  medicines,  and  all  her  beautiful 
clothes  destroyed  ?  Did  not  all  know 
of  the  Doctor  sahibs,  who  had  made  the 
sickness  in  bottles  and  carried  it  to 
Agra  ?  Might  God  destroy  them  ! " 

The  dancing-girl  turned  restlessly  and 
asked  for  water.  Then,  turning  to  her 
lover,  she  said,  "  Oh  !  miserable  one  and 
hare-hearted  1  what  fearest  thou  ?  Save 
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me,  and  I  will  marry  thee ;  that  which 
thou  hast  so  long  desired,  I  will  do. 
Am  I  less  beautiful  than  when  thy  son 
lay  in  my  arms?  Come  thou  with  me 
and  we  will  live  happily ;  have  I  not 
money  enough  and  to  spare  ? "  For  the 
woman  loved  life  and  her  lover  too. 
As  he  yet  remained  silent  her  temper 
changed,  and  she  cried,  "  Must  we  two 
women  chase  thee  from  the  door  with 
slippers  ?  What  thou  wilt  neither  do 
for  love  nor  gold,  shall  not  shame  com- 
pel thee  ?  Art  thou  yet  a  man  ?  Must 
I  make  a  song  that  the  city  women  may 
sing  of  Futteh  Khan  the  coward  ? " 

Then  again  her  scorn  changed  to  grief, 
and  she  cried  bitterly,  "  Would  that  my 
son  had  lived !  Then  thou  wouldst  have 
saved  the  boy  and  his  mother." 

Futteh  Khan's  spirit  resented  the  con- 
tempt of  his  mistress,  but  his  flesh  was 
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weak.  Yet  the  dancing -girl  had  borne 
him  a  son,  and  he  loved  her :  more, 
being  a  spendthrift,  he  was  covetous  of 
money  and  of  ease,  and  his  mistress 
could  give  him  both.  Her  fee  for  danc- 
ing at  the  marriage  of  a  noble  had  been 
counted  in  thousands,  and  all  would  be 
his.  What  contempt  and  love  alone 
could  not  effect,  avarice  did,  and  brought 
his  resolution  to  the  sticking-point.  He 
rose  and  wiped  his  eyes  on  the  skirt 
of  his  silk  coat. 

"  Heart's-ease,"  he  sobbed,  "  I  am  thy 
slave  and  do  thy  bidding.  Get  thee 
ready,  and  I  will  do  all." 

He  went  out  blear-eyed  and  stumbling, 
and  Ram  D£s,  snatching  at  his  sleeve, 
said,  "  We  long  sat  on  the  same  bench 
at  school,  and  in  office,  and  my  uncle 
has  often  befriended  thee.  Let  us  too 
go  in  the  boat." 
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From  within  the  woman  cried  with  a 
horrid  laugh,  "  Yes,  let  them  come ;  I 
will  teach  Chandi  the  song  of  the 
chain." 

Now  Ra"m  Das's  heart  was  as  troubled 
waters,  for  all  the  horrors  he  had  seen, 
still  more  had  heard.  His  choice  lay 
between  flight  and  loss  of  all  employ- 
ment, or  certain  death.  But  the  taunt 
sent  him  round  on  his  heel :  as  he  turned 
to  go  the  alley  rang  with  the  cry  of 
the  old  faqir — "  Victory  to  the  Goddess 
Kali ! "  Even  as  the  cry  rang  out  and 
the  empty  house  re-echoed  with  "Jai! 
Jai!  Kali-ji  ky  Jai!"  Ka~m  Das  felt 
the  sudden  presence  of  the  goddess.  He 
feared  to  look  lest  the  arrow  should  quit 
the  bow,  or  the  spinning  quoit  cleave 
the  air :  an  unseen  death  were  better. 
His  resolution  failed  him  ere  the  cry 
had  died  away,  and  he  sprang  back  after 
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the  Mohammedan.  As  he  turned  he  saw 
the  shadow  of  some  great  flying  thing 
run  before  him  across  the  courtyard,  but 
he  dared  not  raise  his  eyes. 

Futteh  Khan  had  already  reached  the 
gateway,  but  called  over  his  shoulder, 
"If  thou  wishest  it,  be  at  the  riverside 
at  sunset." 

The  young  clerk  turned  and  went 
trembling  up  the  stairs.  At  his  coming 
Chandi  rose  and  held  out  the  crowing 
child  to  his  father.  As  they  dandled 
the  child,  and  he  felt  the  warm  press- 
ure of  his  wife's  hand  on  his  own,  life 
seemed  doubly  sweet  and  worthy  of  an 
effort.  But  at  her  husband's  first  words 
of  flight  the  child,  for  she  was  but 
fourteen,  fell  to  bitter  weeping.  For 
what  god  would  protect  them  on  such 
a  journey  when  no  astrologer  had  fixed 
the  favourable  moment  for  starting,  nor 
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had  the  god  of  travellers  been  propiti- 
ated ?  Little  by  little  her  tears  ceased 
as  Ram  Dd-s  hid  his  own  depression  and 
pictured  her  a  calm  and  easy  journey, 
with  the  sight  of  their  home  -  city  at 
last.  Then  husband  and  wife  packed 
such  small  belongings  as  they  could 
carry  in  a  couple  of  sheets,  and  waited 
for  the  sun  to  touch  the  western  house- 
tops. 

At  last  the  hour  came,  and  the  streets 
fell  into  shadow.  Ram  Das  carried  the 
child  and  one  bundle,  and  his  wife  the 
other.  As  they  passed  the  half -open 
door,  they  saw  the  dancing-girl  lying  in 
the  bow-window  on  a  heap  of  cushions. 
Her  blue-black  hair  was  drawn  tightly 
over  the  forehead  into  a  heavy  plait 
behind,  and  a  rose  was  placed  behind 
her  ear.  Her  drawn  face  was  covered 
B 
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with  rice-powder,  and  her  eyelids  black- 
ened. In  sharp  contrast  to  the  yellow 
tinge  her  clear  skin  had  taken,  were  her 
pink  palms  and  purple  -  dyed  nails. 
Jewels  covered  her  head  and  neck, 
while  her  short  velvet  jacket  was  but- 
toned with  heavy  turquoise  studs.  The 
room  was  strewn  with  stiff  brocaded 
silks  and  beautiful  shawls,  and  the  maid 
Misri  was  engaged  in  packing  the 
glistening  ornaments,  that  lay  in  heaps 
upon  the  floor,  in  the  waistband  of  her 
dress.  Beside  his  mistress,  under  a 
flaming  picture  of  a  royal  prince,  sat 
Futteh  Khan,  and,  fan  in  hand,  bent 
over  the  sick  woman.  As  he  saw  the 
young  pair,  nodding  to  Ram  Das,  he 
cried,  "  Do  not  go  near  the  boat  till  we 
come." 

They   turned   out   of    the   house   door 
into   the   silent    lane,  —  Chandi    sobbing 
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quietly,  for  she  had  spent  many  happy 
days  and  her  child  had  been  born  in 
the  little  dark  room  under  the  roof. 
As  they  went  down  the  steps  the  great 
Guru,  from  his  painted  scene,  seemed 
to  look  sardonically  from  beneath  his 
heavy  eyebrows  at  the  fugitives.  At 
the  corner  of  the  alley  Chandi  paused 
to  place  a  small  offering  on  the  shrine 
of  the  kind  god  Ganesh,  whose  trunk 
had  received  but  little  vermilion  stain- 
ing from  the  pious  since  Kali  had  com- 
menced her  work  of  destruction.  Then 
they  pressed  forward  by  narrow  and 
deserted  lanes  towards  the  river  -  side. 
Here  and  there  the  great  red  cross 
marked  the  empty  houses  of  the  dead. 
Many  of  the  houses  stood  shining  in 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  where  the 
search  parties  had  covered  the  walls 
with  lime,  and  broken  roofs  and  thrown- 
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down  walls  marked  the  fight  against 
the  plague.  Once  they  passed  a  narrow 
lane  of  miserable  huts,  the  mouth  barred 
by  a  great  wall  of  mud,  and  passed 
shuddering,  for  there  the  fell  goddess 
had  raged  her  worst,  and  men  called  it 
"  the  lane  of  death."  At  last  they 
reached  the  river-side,  and  turned  into 
a  little  house  that  stood  empty,  some 
hundred  paces  from  the  quay  itself. 
While  they  paused,  like  guilty  creatures, 
in  the  doorway,  the  air  was  torn  with  a 
shrill  whistle,  and  the  mail -train  thun- 
dered through  the  girder-cage,  passing 
northwards  towards  their  own  far  city. 
Chandi's  tears  broke  forth  again,  and 
Kishna  set  up  a  loud  wail.  At  this 
the  girl  snatched  him  from  her  husband, 
and  bared  her  breast.  The  half-naked 
babe  fell  into  his  usual  state  of  quiet 
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content,  looking  like  some  bronze  figure 
of  an  infant  god. 

The  breeze  had  fallen  and  the  heavy 
river  seemed  to  roll  more  sluggishly,  its 
snow  -  fed  waters  forming  ^little  whirl- 
pools at  each  pier-foot.  The  boat  they 
were  to  embark  in  lay  at  the  quay-side 
pitching  uneasily,  and  its  master  sat 
perched  upon  the  bow  like  some  great 
bird  of  prey.  About  a  pistol-shot  below 
hung  a  second  boat,  moored  by  the 
head,  with  the  heavy  sail  across  the 
small  deck-house. 

As  the  houses  opposite  began  to  throw 
their  shadows  across  the  river,  Rdm  D£s 
heard  the  rattle  of  wheels.  The  ac- 
countant's cart  clattered  past  and  up 
the  river  road.  The  dancing -girl  was 
sitting  upright  by  sheer  power  of  will, 
though  the  rice-powder  could  not  disguise 
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the  pallor  of  her  face.  The  cart  passed 
a  second  time  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and 
Ram  Das  saw  the  forehead  of  Futteh 
Khan  was  wrinkled  with  fear  and  the 
sweat  pouring  from  beneath  his  muslin 
turban.  The  cart  stopped  at  the  boat, 
and  the  mat -sail  on  the  second  boat 
moved  slightly.  As  the  pony  came  to 
a  standstill  the  maid,  who  was  wedged 
into  the  groom's  seat  behind,  raised  her 
hand  to  her  face  and  coughed  twice. 
Waziri  Begum,  with  a  final  effort, 
reached  the  ground  and  walked  across 
the  short  gangway,  followed  by  Futteh 
Khan.  As  Ram  Das  turned  from 
the  window  towards  his  wife  he 
heard  a  shrill  whistle,  followed  by  a 
wild  shriek,  and  sprang  back  again. 
There,  as  if  by  magic,  were  police  on 
the  quay  and  on  the  boat.  From  under 
the  mat  on  the  second  boat  protruded 
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the  keen  face  of  the  English  policeman, 
his  syren  whistle  still  moaning  between 
his  teeth. 

Hurried  steps  drove  Bam  Das  into 
hiding,  and  the  next  moment  Futteh 
Khan,  holding  Misri  by  the  wrist,  en- 
tered the  house  door  and  turned  into 
the  room  opposite  them.  The  rooms 
lay  in  deep  shadow,  and  the  falling  dusk 
hid  the  young  couple.  For  a  moment 
Wasiri  Begum's  shrill  cries  to  her 
lover  for  rescue  continued.  Then  there 
came  a  sudden  silence,  and  R£m  Das, 
peering  cautiously  out,  saw  she  was 
being  carried  off  in  a  deathlike  stupor. 
The  noise  of  the  constables  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives  drove  him  back  to  his 
corner,  and  he'  crouched,  holding  his 
breath,  while  Chandi  had  sunk  quietly 
down,  hugging  her  precious  burden. 
Soon  the  noise  of  the  chase  died 
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away  and  the  men's  halloas  became 
fainter. 

From  the  room  opposite  came  first  a 
faint  whisper,  and  then  a  low  murmur. 
The  young  clerk  turned  an  ear  towards 
the  doorway.  The  others  seemed  to 
have  no  suspicion  there  was  any  one 
in  the  empty  house.  Futteh  Khan's 
voice  rose  fiercely,  "  So,  it  was  you, 
woman  ? " 

"I  have  been  slippered  long  enough," 
returned  the  maid  with  equal  fierceness ; 
"  yes,  I  told  the  police." 

"Share  the  plunder,"  said  the  other, 
"  or  thou  shalt  die  in  the  English 
hospitals." 

"  But,"  asked  the  woman,  trembling 
with  rage  and  fear,  "  where  can  we 
fly  ?  What  use  to  share  if  both  must 
perish  ? " 

"  To   the   Saint's   garden  without   the 
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city  —  there  are  people  there,  and  the 
English  have  not  found  it.  But  share 

first,  she  devil,  or '  and  Ram  Das 

heard  the  noise  of  a  knife  drawn  from 
its  leathern  sheath. 

For  a  short  space  neither  spoke,  but 
the  heavy  clink  of  metal  betrayed  the 
transfer  of  the  jewels  to  the  hard  floor. 
Darkness  was  falling  rapidly,  and  the 
brief  twilight  had  almost  vanished. 
There  was  a  faint  smell  of  sulphur,  and 
the  glimmer  of  a  match  showed  Futteh 
Khan  and  Misri  kneeling  by  the  heap 
of  jewels.  His  knife,  ready  to  his  hand, 
lay  beside  the  pile,  and  the  light  danced 
on  its  snake-like  blade. 

"  Stay,  Misri,"  he  said ;  "  why  wait 
to  divide  when  the  police  may  come 
on  us  at  any  moment?  To-morrow  we 
will  share,  for  to-night  I  will  keep  all." 

As  he  spoke,  the  match  burnt   down 
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to  his  fingers  and  he  dropped  it  with 
a  curse.  Another  commenced  splutter- 
ing at  once ;  but  Ram  Das  had  heard 
the  quick  ring  of  a  woman's  bangles, 
and,  as  the  match  burned  up,  he  saw 
the  maid's  arm  rise  and  fall.  On  the 
instant  her  quick  pant  was  followed  by 
the  thud  of  the  knife  driven  home,  and 
Futteh  Khan  rolled  over  sideways  with- 
out a  cry.  The  light  went  out,  and  in 
the  darkness  the  woman  chuckled 
devilishly.  On  Ram  Das's  brow  the 
cold  sweat  broke  out,  but  he  thrust 
one  hand  on  Chandi's  mouth  and 
checked  her  rising  scream.  They  waited 
motionless  while  the  jingle  of  the  orna- 
ments showed  the  maid  was  recovering 
her  booty.  This  was  followed  by  the 
soft  shuffle  of  her  slippers,  and  she 
passed  out  into  the  night. 

The  young  clerk,  in  all  haste,  seized 
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both  bundles  and  fled  the  house  ;  Chandi, 
with  the  sleeping  child  thrown  astride 
her  hip,  ran  stumbling  after.  They  ran 
like  wild  things,  up  one  lane  and  down 
others,  seemingly  for  an  eternity.  Once 
they  halted  for  breath  in  a  deserted 
quarter  where  every  house  seemed 
haunted  with  the  spectres  of  the  dead. 
Even  as  they  paused  a  flickering  street- 
lamp  flared  up  ,and  showed  the  plague 
cross  on  the  doors  behind  them,  and  the 
fear  of  death  spurred  them  forward. 
Once  and  again  as  they  entered  some 
dark  lane  a  door  closed  noisily.  It 
might  have  been  the  wind,  the  hiders 
from  the  plague,  or  the  remorseless 
thieves,  who  haunted  the  empty  quarters, 
but  fear  of  the  unknown  drove  them 
on.  Once,  as  they  crouched  for  breath 
in  the  dark  gateway  of  an  old  shrine, 
the  slow  footfall  of  some  heavy  beast 
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set  their  hearts  quaking.  As  they  clung 
closely  to  each  other  the  fall  of  its  hoofs 
grew  louder  and  louder,  mingled  with 
the  clash  of  arms.  At  last  the  beast 
came  close,  and  the  young  clerk  saw  it 
was  a  huge  buffalo,  sacred  to  the  God- 
dess of  Death,  with  heavy  curling  horns 
and  ash -coloured  front.  Round  its  neck 
hung  a  heavy  chain,  and  its  great 
bones  protruded  through  the  blue- 
black  hide.  As  the  noiseless  summer 
lightning  lit  the  darkness,  Bam  Da's 
looked  and  seemed  to  behold  the  dire 
goddess  herself,  seated  on  her  sacred 
animal.  Then  Rd,m  Das  could  support 
his  fears  no  longer,  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  wife's  skirt.  The  great  beast 
snuffed  the  taint  of  man,  and,  amidst  the 
ring  of  steel,  broke  into  a  heavy  gallop. 
When  the  young  clerk  raised  his  head 
again  the  lane  was  empty.  Chandi, 
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half  -  fainting  with  terror  and  fatigue, 
crouched  beside  him,  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands.  So  they  lay  waiting  desper- 
ately, for  what  they  knew  not. 

At  last  the  heavy  tramp  of  soldiers 
and  the  glimmer  of  lights  drove  them 
down  a  dark  alley  and  into  the  first 
house  for  shelter.  The  door  stood  wide 
open,  but  the  odour  of  mortality  within 
was  all-penetrating.  The  steady  footfall 
of  the  search-party  grew  louder  and  then 
passed  into  a  distant  throbbing.  Over 
the  hills  rose  the  yellow  disc  of  the  moon, 
and  threw  her  light  between  the  tall 
houses.  Ram  Dds  peered  up  and  down, 
but  the  alley  was  deserted,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  life.  Neither  Chandi 
nor  he  could  continue  their  flight,  and 
the  house  seemed  a  safe  place  of  refuge 
in  which  to  rest  their  wearied  limbs. 
The  child  Kishna  slept  cradled  in  his 
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mother's  lap.  The  young  clerk  crept 
cautiously  up  the  stairway  to  the  first 
landing  and  stood  to  listen.  At  first  he 
could  hear  nothing  but  the  faint  murmur 
of  the  river  and  the  subdued  roar  of  the 
half-city  beyond  it.  Then  the  thousand 
noises  that  haunt  deserted  places  filled 
his  ears.  Every  story  of  the  demons 
and  ghouls  that  had  terrified  him  in  his 
childhood  rose  vividly  in  his  memory. 
As  he  felt  his  way  his  hand  touched  a 
small  lamp  in  the  wall-niche,  and  this  he 
lighted.  The  landing  he  had  reached  led 
into  the  common  eating-room  of  a  Hindu 
family.  In  one  corner  stood  the  separate 
cooking  -  places  of  its  subdivisions,  by 
generations  and  by  marriage,  with  the 
cooking  -  pots  still  on  the  dead  hearth. 
Account-books,  women's  finery,  spinning- 
wheels,  and  uncooked  food  lay  untouched 
and  scattered  on  the  floor.  Here  the 
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goddess  must  have  plied  her  weapons 
with  swift  and  unsparing  suddenness. 
Above  the  noise  of  window  -  shutters  in 
the  wind,  and  the  creaking  timbers  in 
the  floors,  came,  mingled  with  his  wife's 
faint  sobs,  the  whimpering  cry  of  a 
young  child  in  the  room  above.  A  lamp 
lay  in  the  wall-niche,  and  this  he  lit. 
Climbing  slowly  up  the  winding  stair, 
smooth  and  greasy  with  the  touch  of 
naked  feet,  he  came  on  a  level  with  a 
small  window,  and  a  puff  of  wind  ex- 
tinguished the  light.  He  stepped  into 
the  room  he  had  reached  and  stumbled 
over  something.  The  cry  of  the  child 
came  weakly,  but  from  the  room  itself. 
Relighting  the  lamp  with  shaking  fingers, 
he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
dead.  Around  him  lay  nine  bodies,  and 
on  one,  that  of  a  young  and  handsome 
woman,  lay  a  year  -  old  child  clinging  at 
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his  dead  mother's  breast.  Fear  again 
took  Ram  Das  by  the  shoulder  and  hurled 
him  in  flight  down  the  steps. 

The  same  besetting  fear  drove  him  to 
drag  wife,  child,  and  bundles  into  the 
street,  Chandi  clinging,  helpless,  to  his 
skirt,  just  as  she  had  three  years  gone 
by,  when  they  paced  round  the  marriage- 
fire.  Through  the  dark  maze  of  lanes 
and  alleys  the  wearied  pair  resumed  their 
flight,  he  ever  looking  over  his  shoulder 
to  see  that  the  dread  goddess  had  not 
already  overtaken  them.  As  the  mid- 
night call  to  prayer  sounded  from  some 
minaret,  they  found  themselves  without 
the  city.  Before  them  lay  the  dome  of 
the  shrine  of  Pir  Murdd  Shah,  with  its 
sapphire  tiles  and  sleeping  pigeons,  in 
the  midst  of  a  garden  filled  with  crested 
date-palms.  Within  the  enclosure  stood 
a  small  group  of  rude  huts.  The  nearest 
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was  empty,  and,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
the  clerk  and  his  wife,  with  the  child 
between  them,  threw  themselves  upon 
the  beaten  floor.  Leaden  -  eyed  with 
fatigue  and  burdened  with  fear,  deep 
sleep  came  on  them. 

With  the  spear -high  sun  throwing  a 
checkered  pattern  on  the  floor  of  the  hut, 
Earn  Das  awoke  to  dismal  reflection. 
Thirst  was  his  chief  sensation,  and,  rous- 
ing Chandi,  they  went  out  of  their  little 
shelter.  Outside,  at  the  doors  of  their 
huts,  sat  a  dozen  men  and  as  many 
women  and  childen.  To  one  side,  beneath 
the  palms,  lay  two  bodies,  awaiting  the 
funeral  pyre.  The  men  rose  and  came 
towards  the  new-comers,  but,  reassured 
by  their  looks  and  the  child  Chandi 
carried,  they  gave  the  customary  greet- 
ing. The  young  mother  fell  into  quiet 
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talk  with  the  women,  their  children  play- 
ing happily  in  the  sun.  The  men  sat 
separately,  and  Ram  Dds  was  soon 
admitted  into  their  confidence.  Most 
were  of  his  own  caste,  and  traders  of  the 
city.  The  colony  had  existed  some  weeks 
without  discovery  or  sickness.  Water 
they  drew  from  the  well  by  the  shrine, 
from  which  the  faqir  had  long  since  fled. 
Food  was  obtained  from  the  city,  but 
their  last  messenger  had  brought  the 
plague,  and  he  it  was,  with  his  wife,  who 
lay  dead  beneath  the  palms.  They  feared 
to  burn  the  bodies  lest  the  smoke  should 
bring  discovery,  for  they  cooked  only  at 
night,  and  extinguished  their  fires  by 
sunrise.  Flight  they  thought  impossible, 
so  dead  and  alive  must  lie  together  till 
the  end  should  come.  They  should  at 
least  die  peacefully  among  their  own  folk. 
Both  their  voices  and  movements  betrayed 
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a  listless  despondency,  and  they  looked 
skywards,  as  though  they  feared  to  see 
the  goddess  of  death  riding  in  mid-air 
above  them. 

When  the  sun  stood  highest,  the  little 
group  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  a  woman  to  the  garden. 
Before  anything  could  be  done  the 
dancing  -  girl's  maid  stumbled  into  the 
enclosure.  The  instinct  of  the  dying 
animal  had  driven  her  to  this  hidden  lair 
to  die  in.  The  plague  had  stamped  itself 
upon  her,  and  her  face  was  that  of  a 
living  corpse.  The  blood  of  the  dead  man 
stained  her  sleeve,  and  her  thick  hair, 
unknotted  and  grey  with  dust,  hung  over 
her  face,  veiling  the  wolfish  eyes.  Her 
unsteady  gait  and  incoherent  murmuring 
showed  the  end  was  not  far  off.  Amongst 
these  folk,  biding  the  death  they  saw 
before  them,  there  was  no  charity  or  help 
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for  this  outcaste  creature.  Though  none 
stopped  her,  no  hand  was  stretched  to 
help  her ;  but  Chandi,  moved  with  pity, 
placed  a  pot  of  water  and  a  little  cup 
beside  her,  as  she  lay  in  an  empty  hut 
next  to  their  own. 

Thus  passed  the  heavy  day,  each  look- 
ing at  his  neighbour  askance,  as  if  he 
should  read  the  news  of  his  own  sickness 
in  the  other's  face.  Towards  evening  one 
of  the  women  and  two  children  lay  dying. 
The  others  seemed  stricken  with  helpless 
indifference,  but  the  mother  of  the 
children  wept  piteously  for  the  lave  she 
bore  them.  With  nightfall  one  of  the 
men  turned  his  face  to  the  hut-wall  and 
awaited  death. 

While  the  thick  night  hid  the  plague- 
stricken  city,  Ram  Dds  lay  meditating 
plans  for  the  future.  Even  if  they 
escaped  he  had  no  hopes  of  re -employ- 
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ment.  His  wife's  jewels  were  worth 
little,  and  his  own  capital  was  already 
spent  on  his  education.  His  father  was 
dead  and  his  wife's  kinsfolk  poor.  With- 
out capital  he  could  not  trade,  and  his 
desertion  of  employment  under  Govern- 
ment would  prevent  his  regaining  it.  To 
escape  the  present  horrors  was  the  first 
thing  to  attempt.  Even  for  that  to  be 
possible  he  needed  money.  As  he  tossed 
uneasily  the  chink  and  ring  of  heavy 
ornaments  seemed  to  fill  his  ear.  The 
glimmer  of  the  match  and  the  falling  arm, 
followed  by  the  thud  of  the  knife,  were 
ever  in  his  mind.  He  could  still  see  the 
shadow  of  the  woman  dancing  on  the 
rough-cast  wall,  as  her  arm  swiftly  rose 
and  fell.  After  all,  an  hour's  life  was 
little  to  one  who  has  past  all  thought  of 
it.  He  need  not  strike  unless  she  strug- 
gled. With  money  all  things  were 
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possible,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  jewels 
in  Misri's  waist-cloth  would  help  them  to 
safety. 

Ram  Das  stripped  to  his  loin-cloth  and 
crawled  towards  the  maid's  hut.  In  his 
teeth  he  carried  a  small  clasp  -  knife, 
bought  for  a  few  coppers  in  the  bdzar. 
As  he  gained  the  doorway  he  paused  to 
listen.  It  was  near  midnight,  and  the 
ground  was  black  with  the  heavy  shadows 
thrown  by  the  tall  palms.  He  felt  he 
was  unseen,  and  crept  forward.  He  could 
hear  no  sound  of  breathing,  and  knew  the 
woman  must  be  dead.  Groping  in  the 
darkness,  his  hand  suddenly  struck  her 
body,  and  the  subtle  odour  of  decay  filled 
his  nostrils — for  the  plague  rots  its  dead 
within  the  hour.  He  drew  back  as  if  he 
had  touched  a  snake  :  then  the  remem- 
brance of  the  wealth  within  her  waistband 
drew  him  forward.  With  a  quick  stroke 
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of  his  knife  he  opened  the  cloth  and 
collected  the  jewels,  leaving  it  empty 
beneath  the  body.  Then,  naked,  with 
the  heavy  ornaments  wrapped  in  his  loin- 
cloth, he  turned  to  crawl  back  to  the 
hut. 

As  he  reached  the  door  the  space 
within  the  circle  of  huts  seemed  filled 
with  light.  He  rose  to  his  knees  and  sat 
back  upon  his  haunches.  It  could  not  be 
moonlight,  since  the  palm  shadows  had 
disappeared.  Even  as  he  looked  the 
Goddess  Kali  faced  him,  with  arrow 
drawn  to  the  head.  The  huge  beast  that 
carried  her  stood  with  his  white  frontlet 
turned  towards  Rdm  Das,  and  a  sombre 
fire  seemed  to  burn  in  his  great  onyx  eyes. 
While  the  young  clerk  looked  the  bow 
twanged,  and  he  fell  on  his  face  insensible. 
As  the  false  dawn  broke  into  the  dull  red 
of  the  real,  Ram  Das  found  himself  lying 
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face  downwards  in  the  dust,  the  jewels 
beside  him.  He  shivered  in  the  cool 
breeze  that  came  through  the  rustling 
undergrowth,  and  crawled  slowly  into  the 
hut,  where  he  buried  the  jewels  in  a 
corner.  There  he  lay,  half  dreaming  and 
half  awake,  his  wife  and  child  sleeping 
soundly  by  him.  He  felt  that  his  crime 
had  been  in  vain,  and  that  death  awaited 
him. 

The  dusky  sun  shining  through  the 
haze  of  dust  saw  three  dead  besides  the 
maid.  Ram  Das  said  nothing  of  his  theft 
to  Chandi,  but  spent  the  day  in  feverish 
dreams  of  escape.  All  the  colony,  day  in 
and  day  out,  reckoned  up  every  avenue  of 
escape,  finding  each  in  turn  barred  and 
their  attempts  useless.  Midday  found 
one  more  child  dead  and  a  woman 
stricken — the  mother  of  the  two  children  ; 
they  had  died  before  dawn.  As  evening 
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came  again  Ram  Das  could  see  no  way  of 
escape,  and  his  trouble  seemed  to  lie 
heavier  on  him.  By  midnight  he  was 
devoured  with  thirst  and  his  body  full  of 
a  consuming  fire.  With  morning  the  man 
had  almost  disappeared,  and  Chandi  sat 
soothing  a  desperate  maddened  creature, 
fighting  against  the  plague.  He  could 
still  move  and  speak,  but  the  sickness 
grew  exceedingly  heavy.  The  group  of 
huts  now  held  eight  dead  and  as  many 
sick.  The  frightened  remnant  sat  waiting 
their  hour.  Chandi,  full  of  love  for  the 
father  of  her  child,  nursed  him  with 
tender  kindness. 

As  the  sun  fell  towards  the  sea  the 
goddess  struck  her  trident  on  the  ground 
and  there  remained  but  six  alive.  Then, 
as  twilight  fell,  there  came  a  shrill  alarm. 
Chandi,  looking  into  the  falling  darkness, 
saw  mounted  white  men  and  native  sol- 
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diers.  The  discovery,  feared  more  than 
death  itself,  had  come  upon  them.  Rd,m 
Dds,  aroused  by  his  wife's  screams, 
crawled  from  his  hut  to  a  tree,  and, 
wrapping  a  cloth  about  his  head,  became 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  little  copy  of 
black -lettered  scriptures.  Chandi,  with 
the  child  at  her  breast,  sat  beside  him, 
her  heart  torn  with  fear  for  her  husband. 
The  rest  had  fled  hastily  from  the  grove, 
but  were  met  by  others  of  the  search- 
party  and  led  back.  The  two  Englishmen 
rode  in,  and  the  doctor,  swinging  himself 
wearily  from  the  saddle,  fell  to  examining 
the  remnant  that  remained  alive.  As  he 
came  to  Rdm  Das,  the  pious  student 
became  so  absorbed  that  he  neither  felt 
his  approach  nor  heard  his  question.  The 
sick  man's  mind  burned  with  dread  lest 
he  should  be  taken  to  the  hospital  to  die, 
separated  from  wife  and  child.  He  kept 
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himself  upright  with  an  effort,  but  the 
hand  of  a  native  soldier  on  his  shoulder 
forced  him  to  look  the  doctor  in  the 
face. 

The  Englishman  turned  with  a  look  of 
pity,  and  cried  to  the  stretcher-bearers, 
"  This  one  also."  On  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  Ram  D&s,  with  a  surprising  vigour, 
half-  born  of  delirium,  threw  his  arms 
about  his  wife  and  child,  and  forced  her 
naked  breast  against  his,  and  the  child's 
body  against  his  own.  That  which  was 
his  in  life  should  not  be  separated  from 
him  in  death.  Then  his  grasp  relaxed, 
and  he  fell  unconscious  to  the  ground. 

From  beyond  the  date-palms  rose  the 
faqir's  cry,  "  Victory  to  the  Goddess 
Kali ! "  and  night  fell  amidst  the  clatter- 
ing of  the  shafts  in  her  quiver,  as  the 
goddess  turned,  seeking  new  quarry. 


V. 
RONTGEFS  CURSE 


RONTGEN'S    CURSE.1 

I  WAS  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  after 
taking  a  respectable  degree  I  adopted 
bacteriology  and  analytical  chemistry  as 
my  profession.  But  after  some  years, 
part  of  which  time  was  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Indian  Government  in  the 
chase  after  the  cholera  microbe,  I  in- 
herited some  money,  retired  to  England, 
and  married.  We  had  lived  some  years 
a  country  life,  and  had  several  children. 
I  never  altogether  abandoned  my  favour- 
ite pursuit,  and  I  had  a  laboratory  built 
on  to  my  house.  My  wife  painted  fairly 
for  an  amateur,  and  excelled  in  photo- 

1  From  '  Longman's  Magazine.' 
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graphy.  The  interest  I  took  in  her  work 
led  me  to  the  study  of  light  and  all  the 
phenomena  connected  with  it,  and  this 
study  became  more  and  more  absorbing. 
Nevertheless,  a  considerable  portion  of 
my  time  was  given  to  outdoor  pursuits 
and  the  society  of  my  family  and  friends. 
No  one  could  accuse  me  of  overworking 
myself,  or  suspect  me  of  yielding  to  the 
delusions  of  imagination.  I  trouble  the 
reader  with  this  preface  lest  in  the  state- 
ment I  am  about  to  make  he  should  sus- 
pect he  was  reading  the  fictions  of  a 
diseased  brain. 

I  was  on  the  track  of  a  great  discovery. 
I  was  sure  of  it.  A  little  more  time,  a 
little  more  toil,  and  the  reward  would  be 
mine.  I,  Herbert  Newton,  should  be 
hailed  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 
human  race  in  modern  times.  It  was 
about  the  time  that  Rontgen  published 
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the  wonderful  results  of  his  experiments 
with  what  he  called  the  X-rays,  and  the 
whole  world  of  scientific  men  felt  that 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  a  great  event. 
Every  magazine  had  an  article  on  the 
so-called  photography  of  the  invisible, 
and  every  lecture-hall  resounded  with  ex- 
planations of  these  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena. To  me,  a  student  in  this  same 
field,  the  possibilities  which  underlay  this 
discovery  seemed  immeasurable.  My  ex- 
citement became  intense,  and  I  threw  all 
my  powers  of  mind  and  body  into  the  work 
of  following  the  path  of  research  indicated 
by  Rontgen.  To  my  eager  brain  there 
appeared  no  limit  to  the  power  which 
might  be  acquired  by  one  who  could 
make  the  X-rays  his  servants,  and  compel 
them  to  obey  him.  In  one  science  alone 
— that  of  medicine — what  a  revolution 
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might  be  effected,  what  progress  made, 
if  the  physician  could  see  the  working  of 
the  vital  organs  and  their  condition !  He 
could  then  no  longer  be  accused  of  pour- 
ing he  knows  not  what  into  he  knows 
not  what,  to  cure  he  knows  not  what. 
It  was  possible  even  now,  as  R/ontgen 
had  proved,  to  examine  the  skeleton. 
But  so  long  as  a  tedious  process  was 
necessary  there  would  be  many  cases  to 
which  the  new  discovery  could  not  be 
applied,  while  as  yet  only  the  skeleton, 
and  not  the  interior  organs,  could  be 
portrayed.  I  was  determined  to  go  far 
beyond  the  goal  reached  by  Rontgen.  I 
would  not  rest  until  the  physician  should 
be  able  to  see  and  examine  any  part  of 
the  human  organism  as  the  patient  lay 
on  his  bed,  and  to  study  the  anatomy 
of  the  body  in  health  or  in  disease  as  if 
he  had  the  eye  of  the  Creator.  Other 
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and  wider  fields  of  ambition  opened  to 
me,  and  I  pictured  myself  able  to  see 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  or  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  The  discovery  of 
minerals  and  precious  stones,  the  finding 
of  lost  treasures,  the  laying  bare  of  the 
secrets  of  ancient  cities — these  were  but 
a  few  of  the  vulgar  applications  of  the 
power  which  I  sought  to  possess.  Far 
above  and  beyond  these  rose  the  hope  of 
snatching  from  Nature  the  secret  of  life 
itself,  and  of  making  biology  the  supreme 
science.  Animated  by  these  thoughts,  I 
redoubled  my  exertions.  Hardly  giving 
myself  time  to  eat  or  sleep,  I  would  not 
spare  a  moment  for  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life,  and  to  my  wife  and  children  I 
became  like  one  in  a  trance. 

Not  without  a  hard  struggle  did  my 
wife  let  me  fall  into  these  ways.  She 
exhorted  and  implored  me  by  my  love 
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for  her  and  the  children.  She  urged  me 
to  remember  my  duty  to  God  and  man. 
But  I  would  hear  nothing.  I  was  like 
the  opium  -  eater  or  the  drunkard.  I 
could  not  now  resist  the  impulse  that 
was  hurrying  me  on.  So  the  days  went 
by.  Nearer  and  nearer  I  seemed  to  ^the 
desired  end,  and  yet  more  and  more  there 
was  to  do.  More  laborious  became  the 
search,  more  close  and  fatiguing  the 
observation  necessary,  for  I  had  brought 
my  experiments  now  to  such  a  point  that 
they  were  microscopic  in  their  minute- 
ness. As  I  staggered  to  bed,  generally 
at  an  hour  long  past  midnight,  I  felt 
my  head  swim  and  reel  with  the  weari- 
ness of  my  brain.  Excitement  and  deter- 
mination roused  me  early  in  the  morning 
to  fresh  efforts.  Nature,  however,  did 
not  leave  me  without  warning  that  I 
was  transgressing  her  laws.  I  began  to 
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dread  that  my  strength  would  fail  me, 
and  that  I  should  break  down  before  my 
task  was  accomplished.  Sometimes  in 
the  midst  of  my  studies  a  veil,  as  it  were, 
would  come  over  my  thoughts.  All  of  a 
sudden,  just  as  if  some  fairy  had  touched 
me  with  an  enchanted  wand,  my  thoughts 
would  cease,  my  mind  become  like  an 
empty  page,  and  the  brain,  which  a 
moment  before  had  been  full  of  active 
movements,  keen  reasonings,  and  vivid 
perceptions  of  the  conclusions,  would  be 
dull  and  inert.  It  was  just  as  if  a  damp 
sponge  had  been  passed  over  a  slate. 
These  were  warnings.  What  were  warn- 
ings to  me  ?  If  I  must  die  for  my  work, 
I  would  die.  But  I  would  die  working. 
At  last  it  came.  Not  the  ruin  of  my 
mind,  but  the  glory  and  pride  of  my  life. 
I  had  gone  far  beyond  and  away  from 
Bontgen's  experiments.  His  discoveries 
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had  sufficed  to  show  that  no  objects  were 
in  themselves  opaque  or  impervious. 
There  were  rays  of  light  or  waves  of 
ether  that  could  —  and  no  doubt  did  — 
pass  through  every  and  any  substance. 
But  the  retina  of  the  human  eye  did  not 
respond  to  them.  If  the  invisible  ultra- 
violet rays  can  be  made  perceptible  to 
the  eye  by  means  of  the  fluorescence  they 
excite  in  certain  substances,  then  why 
should  not  other  rays,  such  as  Rontgen's 
X-rays,  be  made  visible  to  the  eye  by 
some  chemical  means  ?  As  no  bodies  are 
really  opaque,  some  rays  must  pass 
through  matter  of  every  kind,  and  some 
means  can  probably  be  found  of  making 
these  rays  visible  to  the  eye.  A  power 
of  sight  able  to  see  with  the  Rontgen 
rays  was  the  first  object  to  be  attained, 
and  my  researches  were  directed  towards 
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finding  the  means  of  gaining  that  power. 
My  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  achieving 
this  result  was  confirmed  by  the  evident 
and  great  differences  in  the  sight  of 
animals — differences  which  seemed  to  me 
due  less  to  variations  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  eye  than  to  the  capacity  of  the 
retina  to  respond  to  rays  other  than  those 
which  go  to  form  what  to  the  human 
eye  is  light. 

I  am  not  going,  however,  to  weary  the 
reader  with  the  details  of  my  discovery. 
What  I  wish  to  tell  is  the  effect  and  con- 
sequences of  it. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  I  had  been 
absorbed  in  work  for  many  hours.  I  was 
eager,  and  flushed  with  excitement.  My 
experiments  during  the  day  had  been  un- 
usually successful  and  fertile.  I  thought 
I  had  the  object  of  my  desire  within  my 
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grasp ;  and  my  mind  was  full  of  visions 
of  the  field  of  knowledge  about  to  be  laid 
open  to  it. 

There  was  one  faithful  friend  who 
never  left  me  all  these  weary  days.  My 
children,  poor  things !  seldom  came  near 
rne.  My  wife  had  wellnigh  ceased  to 
come  into  my  laboratory  except  at  stated 
hours  to  call  me  to  meals.  My  dog  never 
left  me.  He  had  true  faith.  He  knew 
well  that  the  time  would  come  when, 
my  work  being  done,  I  should  seize  my 
gun  and  we  should  both  go  forth  again 
into  the  sweet  -  smelling  fields  and  the 
pleasant  woods,  full  of  scent  and  ad- 
venture to  him.  He  seemed  to  know 
that  I  was  not  working  for  pleasure  or 
caprice,  and  that  I  had  no  choice  but  to 
be  about  my  business.  At  first,  when 
the  usual  hour  for  going  out  arrived,  he 
would  bark  and  jump  on  me,  and  urge 
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me  to  come  as  only  a  dog  can  urge ;  but 
after  a  few  days  he  understood  and 
accepted  the  reasons  which  bound  me  to 
my  chair,  and  never  again,  irksome 
though  the  confinement  was  to  him,  did 
he  importune  me  to  leave  my  work.  This 
faithful  friend  was  lying  at  my  feet  now. 
He  was  sleeping,  half  on  his  back,  with 
limbs  extended  and  head  thrown  a  little 
back.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  past  mid- 
night. The  house  was  still  as  a  tomb. 
All  were  asleep.  My  laboratory  was  at 
the  end  of  a  passage,  away  from  the 
bedrooms  of  the  family.  I  thought  I 
had  found  at  last  how  to  make  a  liquid 
which,  applied  to  the  eyes,  might  make 
them  sensitive  to  the  X-rays,  and  per- 
haps to  other  waves  of  ether  yet  un- 
known. Taking  a  camel's -hair  brush,  I 
inserted  a  little  of  this  preparation  under 
the  half-open  eyelids  of  the  sleeping  dog. 
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I  knew  it  would  give  him  no  pain,  and 
the  longer  it  remained  undisturbed  upon 
the  eyes  the  more  likely  its  action  to  be 
effectual.  Scarcely  moving  under  my 
touch,  which  he  knew  and  loved,  the  dog 
slept  on.  I  sat  down  again  to  wait  the 
result.  I  was  excited  and  impatient : 
my  nerves,  suffering  from  overwork,  were 
as  tense  as  those  of  a  condemned  man 
listening  in  his  cell  for  the  footsteps  of 
the  executioner.  I  heard  every  little 
weird  and  awesome  sound  that  breaks 
the  silence  of  a  sleeping  house  to  a 
nervous  watcher  —  the  creaking  of  the 
stairs  under  stealthy  footsteps ;  the  sigh 
of  suppressed  breathings ;  the  fearful 
whisper  of  voices  that  must  speak,  yet 
dread  to  be  heard.  Hark !  What  is 
that  at  my  door  ?  I  must  have  been 
half  asleep.  I  jumped  up  from  my  chair 
with  a  start,  trembling  with  fear,  yet 
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ashamed  of  my  fears  and  my  childish 
lack  of  nerve.  Ah !  there  it  is  again ! 
I  was  stepping  forward  to  open  my  door, 
when  just  at  that  moment  the  dog  awoke. 
He  rose  lazily,  stretched  himself,  yawned, 
and  then  came  up  slowly  and  stiffly, 
stretching  his  hind  legs,  and  wagging 
his  tail  to  greet  me  after  his  sleep,  and 
suggest  that  it  was  time  to  move.  He 
rubbed  his  nose  against  my  knee,  and 
then  looked  up  in  my  face.  Ah  !  What 
is  it  ?  The  brute's  eyes  dilated  with 
terror,  his  hair  bristled  on  his  back,  he 
shrank  back  from  me  slowly,  paralysed 
by  deadly  fear.  And  then  there  went 
forth  from  him  a  cry  of  horror  too  awful 
for  words  to  tell.  It  was  unearthly,  un- 
fleshly  —  such  a  cry  as  a  damned  soul 
may  give  forth  on  hearing  its  condemna- 
tion. I  have  read  of  the  shrieks  of 
wounded  horses  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
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I  have  heard  the  groans  of  man  in  mortal 
agony ;  in  the  depths  of  the  jungle  I 
have  heard  the  piteous  cry  of  the  deer 
seized  by  a  beast  of  prey,  —  all  sounds 
eloquent  of  pain  and  fear.  But  these 
were  as  voices  of  joy  compared  to 
that  cry  of  terror  and  despair  that  froze 
the  blood  in  my  veins  and  bade  my 
pulse  cease  to  beat.  When  that  awful 
cry  pierced  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the 
knocking  at  the  door  became  loud  and 
impatient.  I  heard  my  wife's  voice  im- 
ploring me  to  let  her  in.  I  opened  the 
door  and  she  rushed  in,  her  face  white 
and  distorted  with  terror. 

"  Oh,  my  God,"  she  cried,  "  protect  me  ! 
What  terrible  cry  was  that  ?  Herbert, 
what  was  it  ?  It  has  nearly  killed  me 
with  fear ;  and  if  the  children  had  heard 
it  ?  Oh,  my  children,  my  children ! 
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Speak,  Herbert !  Would  you  drive  me 
mad?" 

The  dog  was  lying  moaning  under  the 
table  against  the  wall.  Hearing  my 
wife's  voice,  he  came  out  trembling, 
and  crouching  as  a  hound  that  dreads 
the  lash. 

"Poor  fellow,"  she  said,  "poor  old 
fellow.  What's  the  matter,  Dash  ? 
What  is  it?" 

Hearing  the  kind  and  well-known 
voice,  the  poor  beast  crawled  to  her 
feet  and  looked  up.  Instantly  the  same 
look  of  horror  came  into  his  eyes,  the 
same  awful  cry  issued  from  his  mouth, 
and  he  slunk  back  into  his  place  of 
retreat  under  the  table. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  the  poor 
beast  ? "  cried  my  wife,  indignation  now 
taking  the  place  of  fear.  "  Surely  you 
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have    not    used    him    for    some    wicked 
experiment  ? " 

Her  anger  was  noble,  and  became  her 
well.  I  could  not  tell  her  what  I  had 
done.  Resorting  to  a  subterfuge,  I 
assured  her  that  I  had  done  nothing  to 
hurt  or  injure  the  animal,  who,  as  she 
knew,  was  my  constant  and  loved  com- 
panion. I  began  to  realise  that  the 
dog's  fear  was  caused  by  what  he  saw, 
and  triumph  in  the  success  of  my  ex- 
periments was  driving  every  other  con- 
sideration and  feeling  out  of  my  mind. 

"  Come,  dear,"  I  said  to  my  wife,  "  I 
am  wearied  out.  Let  us  to  bed.  The 
dog  was  asleep,  and  must  have  dreamt 
of  something  that  terrified  him.  Let  us 
leave  him  alone.  He  will  soon  recover 
himself." 

Fearing  lest  he  should  see  either  of 
us  again  and  a  fresh  fit  of  horror  should 
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seize  him,  I  switched  off  the  electric 
light,  and  taking  up  a  candle,  which  I 
lighted  hastily,  I  led  the  way  out  of 
the  room,  and  shut  the  doors  on  Dash. 
Before  we  slept  my  wife  once  more 
attempted  by  her  entreaties  to  induce 
me  to  forsake  this,  as  she  called  it,  mad 
pursuit.  She  pointed  out  the  change 
which  the  last  few  weeks  had  wrought 
in  my  appearance,  how  I  had  aged,  and 
how  my  strength  and  health  were  failing. 
She  prayed  me,  if  I  did  not  care  for 
myself,  to  have  some  thoughts  for  our 
children  and  for  her,  from  whose  life  I 
was  taking  away  all  joy  and  happiness. 
She  knew  I  was  not  thirsting  for  gain, 
and  she  acknowledged  the  loftiness  of 
my  motives.  Nevertheless,  ambition  was 
the  spirit  that  moved  me,  and  I  had,  she 
urged,  no  right  to  sacrifice  to  it  my 
wife  and  children.  It  was  hard  indeed 
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for  me  to  resist  her.  But  how  could  I 
have  the  heart  to  turn  back  when  I  was, 
as  I  conceived,  within  sight  of  the  goal. 
I  tried  to  explain  to  her  the  enormous 
importance  to  mankind  of  the  great 
discovery  I  was  on  the  point  of  making. 
Only  a  few  more  days,  it  might  be  only 
a  few  more  hours,  were  necessary  to 
complete  my  work.  Would  she  not  have 
a  little  more  patience  ?  When  I  had 
accomplished  my  task  I  would  shut  up 
my  laboratory  and  resume  straightway 
my  usual  healthy  way  of  life.  This  I 
solemnly  promised  her,  and  she  had 
perforce  to  be  content  with  it.  But  I 
could  see  that  she  whom  I  loved  above 
everything,  so  far  as  my  accursed  ambi- 
tion left  me  free  to  love,  had  lost  faith 
in  my  assurances  and  was  sorely  grieved. 
It  was  long  before  I  could  find  rest  in 
sleep. 
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Early  in  the  morning  I  rose,  eager  to 
verify  the  success  I  anticipated,  and 
went  down  again  to  my  laboratory  to 
work.  My  dog  lay  fast  asleep  on  the 
hearthrug.  Hearing  me  enter,  he  got 
up,  shook  and  stretched  himself,  and 
came  across  the  room  to  greet  his 
master.  But  when  he  saw  me,  again 
that  fearful  look  came  into  his  eyes,  and 
once  again  that  cry  of  terror,  seeming  to 
gather  into  one  all  the  pain  and  agony 
of  the  brute  creation,  swept  through  the 
house.  Knowing  as  I  did  the  cause  of 
his  fear,  and  hailing  it  as  a  sure  token 
of  my  success,  yet  that  terrible  sound 
unnerved  me.  I  opened  the  door  of  my 
room  with  an  unsteady  hand,  and  the 
poor  brute  rushed,  or  rather  tumbled, 
past  me,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  I 
heard  afterwards  that  he  found  his  way 
u 
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into  the  garden,  and  into  a  thicket, 
whence  no  persuasion  of  voice  or  offer  of 
food  could  tempt  him,  and  where  he 
perished  miserably  from  fear  and  famine. 
I  pass  over  the  confusion  and  panic 
which  were  caused  in  the  house  by  the 
dog's  cry  of  agony.  Once  more  I  had 
shut  myself  in  my  laboratory,  and  was 
preparing  to  try  the  experiment  on  my 
own  eyes.  Arrogant  fool  that  I  was, 
the  dog's  terror  had  no  warning  for  me. 
It  was  true  that  I  noticed  with  surprise 
that  the  effect  had  been  more  lasting 
than  knowledge  of  the  ingredients  used 
had  led  me  to  anticipate.  I  had  looked 
for  a  merely  transient  influence  on  the 
sight.  The  animal's  eyes  had  retained 
the  effects  of  the  application  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hours.  It  occurred 
to  me  as  possible  that  the  last  attack  of 
panic  was  only  the  result  of  the  re- 
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membrance  of  what  he  had  seen  the 
night  before.  However  this  might  be, 
no  thought  of  applying  the  lesson  to  my 
own  case  and  of  holding  my  hand  came 
into  my  mind.  I  was  satisfied  that  I 
had  made  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
discoveries  of  modern  times,  and  that  by 
its  publication  my  name  would  be  made 
famous.  By  means  practically  as  simple 
as  that  by  which  the  surgeon  dilates  the 
pupil  of  his  patient,  I  could  now  make 
the  eye  susceptible  to  those  subtle  rays 
or  emanations  to  which  few,  perhaps 
none,  of  the  objects  surrounding  us  are 
dense  or  opaque.  I  was  determined 
without  delay  to  make  the  experiment 
on  my  own  sight.  Nor  would  anything 
have  availed  then  to  deter  me,  not  even 
if  I  could  have  foreseen  the  suffering  I 
was  condemning  myself  .to  endure.  I 
had  in  my  grasp  a  talisman  that  would 
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unlock  for  me  the  secrets  of  the  universe. 
The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
hung  within  my  reach.  Ambition,  desire, 
curiosity,  tempted  me.  I  must  eat  of  it, 
even  if  the  penalty  were  death,  or  worse. 

As  I  have  said,  I  had  shut  the  door 
of  my  laboratory  and  was  alone.  I  took 
the  phial  which  contained  the  liquid  I 
had  applied  to  the  dog's  eyes,  and  care- 
fully painted  with  it  the  insides  of  my 
eyelids.  Then  I  sat  down  in  my  easy- 
chair,  with  closed  eyes,  to  give  the  drug 
a  fair  chance  of  showing  its  power. 

I  had  sat  thus  for  a  considerable  time, 
my  mind  full  of  the  great  discovery  I 
had  made,  and  dwelling  on  all  its  possible 
consequences,  immense  in  their  results, 
endless  in  their  variations,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  to  write  at  once  to  Pro- 
fessor   ,  with  whom  I  was  in  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  of  my  re- 
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searches,  to  tell  him  how  far  they  had 
gone,  and  the  extraordinary  phenomena 
in  the  case  of  the  dog.  I  turned  to  my 
writing-table  for  this  purpose.  For  a 
moment  I  thought  my  brain  must  have 
given  way  and  that  my  imagination  was 
playing  me  a  trick. 

I  could  see  nothing  like  a  table.  The 
whole  room  had  taken  a  fantastic  and 
ghostly  appearance.  Instead  of  the 
mahogany  bureau  which  held  my  writ- 
ing -  materials,  there  was  a  misty  and 
barely  visible  outline,  which  I  can  only 
compare  to  that  of  a  ship  looming 
through  a  dense  fog.  Upon  the  surface 
of  this  mist,  floating,  or  rather  upheld 
in  their  places  by  some  magical  and 
invisible  support,  were  the  brass  handles, 
ornaments,  locks,  and  keyholes  of  the 
drawers.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be 
seen  with  a  distinct  and  defined  outline, 
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except  here  and  there  a  screw  or  an 
angle-iron  which  had  been  used  in  the 
joining,  and  a  bunch  of  keys  and  some 
gold  seals  which  I  kept  in  one  of  the 
drawers. 

Pens  or  paper,  although  I  knew  there 
was  plenty  of  them  about,  I  could  see 
none.  I  put  out  my  hand  to  feel  for 
them,  and  a  shudder  passed  through  me 
when  I  saw  it  was  a  skeleton  hand. 
However,  by  the  sense  of  touch  I  found 
some  paper  and  a  pen ;  but  I  could  see 
neither,  and  after  attempting  to  write 
a  letter  in  ink  which  I  could  not  see,  on 
paper  I  could  not  see,  on  an  invisible 
table,  and  with  an  invisible  pen  in  a 
skeleton  hand,  I  gave  it  up  in  despair, 
and  threw  myself  back  in  my  chair.  I 
began  now  to  realise  what  I  had  done, 
and  to  feel  that  knowledge  might  be  too 
perfect.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  paid 
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much  attention  to  anything  beyond  my 
table  and  my  own  hands  and  arms. 
Rising  now  from  my  chair,  I  saw  that  to 
my  eyes  I  was  a  skeleton,  with  metal 
buttons  and  a  watch  and  chain  belong- 
ing to  it  in  some  mysterious  way  without 
touching  it.  I  could  see  that  my  legs 
were  nothing  but  bones  without  either 
clothes  or  flesh,  although  I  was  strangely 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  both.  It  was 
a  ghastly  and  sickening  sight  to  look 
down  at  my  legs  and  body  and  see  the 
bare  bones  of  my  own  skeleton,  and 
watch  the  motions  of  the  uncovered,  or 
apparently  uncovered,  joints.  Between 
excitement  and  over  -  worry  and  the 
neglect  to  take  proper  food,  rest,  and 
exercise,  my  nerves  were  no  better  than 
those  of  a  drunkard.  I  could  hardly 
endure  the  sights  which  I  had  imposed 
upon  myself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
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was  near  our  breakfast-hour,  and  I  took 
out  my  watch  to  see  the  time.  I  could 
see  the  hands,  but  the  dial  was  invisible, 
while  the  works  below  it  were  clearly 
seen.  The  feeling  of  existence  and  reality 
conveyed  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  the 
perception  of  warmth  seemed  the  one 
barrier  left  between  me  and  death. 

My  wife's  voice  at  the  door  recalled  me 
to  myself.  It  was  her  practice,  if  I  had 
not  left  the  laboratory,  to  <  fetch  me  to 
breakfast,  and  usually  our  youngest 
child,  a  fine,  stout  little  boy,  came  with 
her.  Prepared  as  I  was  to  some  extent 
for  what  I  was  to  see,  the  reality — if 
anything  can  be  called  real  in  this 
wonderful  world — came  upon  me  with  a 
shock  I  could  hardly  bear.  I  tottered 
back,  and  clutched  for  support  at  the 
misty  and  uncanny  object  which  I  knew 
to  be  my  table.  I  dared  for  one  moment 
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to  look  again,  and  in  that  one  moment 
I  suffered  enough  to  make  me  regret  for 
ever  the  ambition  to  see  with  the  Divine 
eye.  Two  living  skeletons  walked  in,  the 
larger  leading  the  little  one  by  the  hand  ; 
two  chattering,  gibbering  skeletons,  the 
smaller  dancing  and  hopping  along,  and 
waving  his  little  bony  hands.  Nearer 
they  came,  and  although  I  heard  the 
loved  and  familiar  voices  of  the  mother 
and  child,  and  knew  that  they  were  living 
creatures  of  flesh  as  well  as  bone,  I  could 
not  master  the  terrors  and  the  dreadful 
feeling  of  disgust  and  repulsion  that 
came  over  me.  I  could  not  endure  to 
meet  their  embrace.  Closing  my  eyes,  I 
would  have  fallen  if  I  had  not  supported 
myself  against  the  table. 

During  the  moment  I  looked  at  her 
my  glance  mnst  have  betrayed  me,  for 
my  wife  exclaimed — 
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"  Herbert,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  in  such  a  way  ?  You 
have  overworked  yourself.  I  was  afraid 
it  would  all  come  to  this." 

It  was  some  comfort  to  feel  the  warm, 
living  touch  of  her  hand  and  her  breath 
on  my  face  as  she  guided  me  to  a  chair. 
I  sat  down,  resting  my  head  on  her 
shoulder,  but  not  daring  to  look  up.  A 
little  warm  hand  was  laid  upon  mine, 
and  a  little  voice  lisped — 

"Farder  dear,  dear  farder,  look  at 
baby!" 

Unable  to  withstand  the  entreating 
little  voice,  I  opened  my  eyes.  Oh  God  ! 
how  terrible !  There  at  my  knee  was  a 
little  skeleton,  mouthing  at  me  and 
aping  the  motions  of  life.  I  closed 
my  eyes  again,  and  my  tongue  refused 
to  speak. 

"  Herbert,"   said   my    wife,    "  speak    to 
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us.  You  are  ill,  dear.  Speak,  I  entreat 
you ;  tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 

With  all  the  force  of  my  will  I  com- 
manded myself,  and  looked  at  her. 

"  I  am  not  feeling  quite  right,  dear,"  I 
answered.  "  I  have  been  overworking 
myself,  as  you  say,  and  I  want  my  break- 
fast. I  must  take  things  more  easy  for 
a  time." 

I  tried  to  regard  her  with  my  usual 
look.  I  could  not.  It  was  not  in  my 
power.  No  one  can  imagine  the  grotesque 
horror  of  what  I  saw.  Remember  it  was 
my  wife,  the  woman  I  loved  above  every- 
one else,  in  whose  beauty  I  rejoiced,  the 
light  of  whose  eyes  was  the  sunshine  of 
my  life.  I  looked,  and  what  did  I  see  ? 
Instead  of  the  comely  face  with  its  loving 
smile,  a  grinning  skull,  all  the  more 
dreadful  because  it  was  alive.  Instead 
of  the  shapely  figure,  a  ghastly  skeleton, 
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whose  'bony  hands  were  outstretched  to 
touch  me.  In  the  most  tragic  events 
there  is  sometimes  an  element  of  the 
ludicrous,  so  there  was  something  of  the 
ridiculous  in  this  horrible  travesty  of  life. 
There  were  hairpins  hovering,  as  it  were, 
over  the  skull,  and  a  necklace  of  gold 
floating  round  the  bones  of  the  neck, 
moved  by  the  breathing,  yet  appearing 
to  touch  nothing ;  the  steel  stiffenings 
of  the  corset  showed  like  bars  placed  un- 
meaningly in  front  of  the  ribs,  while  a 
shoe  -  buckle  sat  lightly  and  uncannily 
above  the  bony  instep  of  each  foot.  The 
rings  she  wore  encircled  without  touch- 
ing the  bones  of  her  fingers.  It  was  a 
skeleton  masquerading  in  the  skeleton  of 
a  dress. 

To  turn  to  the  child  was  only  to  see 
still  uglier  horrors — the  gaping  suture  in 
the  baby  skull,  gaps  where  the  joints 
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should  be,  hands  and  feet  connected  by 
a  hardly  visible  film  with  the  limbs.  For 
some  reason  the  outlines  of  the  flesh  and 
the  larger  organs  were  more  distinct  than 
in  the  woman.  David  might  have  had 
some  such  vision  when  he  truly  said  we 
are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 

"  Come,  Herbert,"  said  my  wife,  in  an 
anxious  tone  of  voice,  "I  cannot  see  you 
like  this.  Your  nerves  are  suffering  from 
overwork,  and  you  will  be  seriously  ill  if 
you  do  not  rest.  Come,  now,  and  have 
something  to  eat,  and  then  we  will  go 
out  together.  It  is  a  lovely,  bright  morn- 
ing, and  when  we  come  in  you  will  lie 
down  and  take  a  sleep." 

I  suffered  her  to  lead  me  out  of  the 
room,  turning  my  eyes  away  from  her. 
It  was  difficult  for  me  to  see  my  way  in 
any  case,  as  I  saw  little  but  a  kind  of 
mist,  and  I  remember  wondering  how 
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Dash  had  found  his  way  out  of  my  room. 
She  led  me  into  the  breakfast-room,  and 
I  forced  myself  to  look  about  me.  I  was 
not  ill,  I  was  not  mad.  It  was  childish 
and  foolish  to  be  thus  upset  by  the  sight 
of  the  human  frame.  I  reasoned  with 
myself,  and  tried  to  conquer  and  over- 
come my  disgust,  but  it  was  impossible. 
It  was  not  merely  that  I  saw  my  family 
in  the  form  of  skeletons  sitting  round  me. 
The  horror  lay  in  the  life  of  the  skeletons. 
They  were  not  like  the  dry  bones  in  a 
museum  of  anatomy  or  in  the  valley  of 
death.  They  looked  fresh  and  clammy, 
and  the  skulls  wagged  and  mouthed  at 
me  in  a  manner  that  made  my  skin  creep 
with  disgust  to  see  them  eating  or  pre- 
tending to  eat,  lifting  the  bony  fingers  to 
the  gumless  jaws,  which  they  moved  in 
the  act  of  chewing.  The  Egyptians  may 
have  been  able  to  feast  with  a  quiet,  un- 
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obtrusive  skeleton  at  the  board  —  one 
amongst  many  living.  The  most  callous 
cynic  could  not  have  enjoyed  his  dinner 
with  such  company  as  I  had.  Besides,  I 
could  not  see  to  eat  or  drink.  Nothing 
was  visible  to  me  except  the  metal  of  the 
plate  and  knives.  I  could  not  help  my- 
self, and  I  could  not  or  would  not  explain 
to  my  wife  what  had  happened.  I  was 
afraid  she  would  think  me  labouring 
under  a  delusion,  and  I  was  more  afraid 
that,  if  she  believed  me,  she  would  feel 
outraged  and  offended  that  I  should  see 
her  thus,  and  a  barrier  would  be  raised 
between  us.  I  made  an  effort  to  look 
natural  and  unconcerned  and  find  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink.  I  succeeded  only 
in  upsetting  a  cup  of  tea  that  had  been 
handed  to  me,  and  sweeping  the  crockery 
off  the  table.  My  wife  gave  a  cry  of 
distress  and  came  over  to  me.  She  evi- 
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dently  thought,  as  she  had  good  cause 
for  thinking,  that  my  intellect  was 
failing. 

As  the  only  means  of  escape  I  said  I 
was  not  feeling  very  well  and  must  lie 
down.  I  was  giddy  and  could  hardly 
see.  If  she  would  take  me  upstairs  and 
help  me  to  lie  down,  I  thought  I  should 
be  better,  and  some  food  on  a  tray  might 
be  sent  up  to  me. 

Accordingly,  with  my  wife's  aid,  I  went 
upstairs  and  lay  down.  Some  breakfast 
was  brought  up  on  a  tray,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  of  silver  or  plated  metal. 
As  this  was  visible  to  me,  and  I  knew 
the  limits  within  which  I  had  to  search, 
I  was  able  without  much  difficulty  to 
find  what  I  wanted  and  to  take  the  food 
of  which  I  was  in  sore  need.  This  done, 
I  lay  still  and  tried  to  sleep.  My  care 
now  was  how  to  get  rid  of  the  power 
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which  I  had  striven  so  hard  to  gain,  to 
the  possession  of  which  I  had  looked 
forward  as  the  main  object  of  living.  It 
was  mine,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
Everything  in  the  outer  world  which 
had  given  me  pleasure  and  happiness  had 
gone  from  me.  All  beauty  of  shape  and 
colour  had  for  me  vanished  away.  So 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  this  ancient  world, 
with  all  the  lovely  forms  of  life  it  con- 
tains, had  disappeared,  and  I  lived  in 
the  older  time  of  chaos,  when  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void. 

I  must  have  fallen  asleep  and  slept  for 
some  time.  I  was  awakened  by  the  door 
opening  and  some  one  entering  with  a 
soft  and  cautious  step.  I  heard  my  wife 
speaking  in  a  whisper.  I  called  her  to 
me  without  opening  my  eyes,  lest  the 
pleasure  of  her  presence  and  of  her  soft, 
x 
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warm  touch  should  be  destroyed  by  the 
sight  of  the  bones,  living  indeed,  but 
without  sinews  or  flesh.  It  was  some- 
thing to  know  that  I  could  close  my  eyes 
to  what  I  did  not  wish  to  see,  and  that 
the  pleasure  of  feeling  her  touch  and 
hearing  her  voice  remained  to  me  and 
was  enhanced.  The  cheerfulness  of  the 
blind  became  intelligible  to  me. 

"  How  are  you  now,  dear,"  she  said ; 
"  you  have  been  a  long  time  asleep.  I 

have  brought  Dr  B to  see  you,"  she 

went  on,  naming  a  well-known  London 
physician  whom  I  knew  well.  "  He  came 
down  an  hour  ago,  but  I  did  not  let  him 
come  up  as  you  were  asleep,  and  he 
arrived  tired  and  hungry." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  B ,"  said  I, 

holding  out  my  hand  to  him.  "  But  I 
do  not  think  I  need  your  professional 
help." 
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I  turned  to  look  at  him  as  I  spoke,  and 
felt  that  my  eyes  must  have  belied  my 
lips. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Newton  ?  "  said 
he ;  "  are  you  in  pain  ?  You  seemed  to 
start  when  you  looked  at  me." 

It  was  very  difficult  to  tell  him.  I 
could  not  tell  him  that  he  seemed  to  me 
a  grinning  skeleton  with  a  complete^  set 
of  false  teeth  and  a  pince-nez.  Yet  that 
would  have  been  the  simple  truth.  He 
seemed  to  me  a  framework  of  living  bones 
with  a  few  metal  buttons,  like  the 
satellites  of  a  planet,  unconnected  and 
yet  attached. 

He  was  a  somewhat  corpulent  man, 
and  the  way  in  which  his  handsome 
watch  and  chain  hovered,  as  it  were, 
several  inches  in  front  of  his  ribs  was 
peculiarly  ludicrous.  It  was  a  horrible 
and  ghastly  sight.  But  the  absurdity  of 
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this  grotesque  collection  of  bones  being  an 
eminent  London  physician  so  tickled  my 
fancy  that  I  broke  into  a  loud  laugh, 
which  even  to  my  own  ears  sounded  like 
the  laugh  of  a  maniac.  When  I  looked 

at  B I  was  not  overcome  by  the 

horror  which  I  felt  at  seeing  my  wife  and 
children  in  this  manner.  In  the  case  of 
my  friend  it  was  the  ridiculous  side  of 
the  picture  which  affected  me  most.  He 
did  not  understand  the  cause  of  my 
merriment.  I  could  see  by  his  attitude 
that  he  was  beginning  to  take  my  case 
seriously. 

"Newton,"  he  said,  in  a  grave  voice, 
"you  are  not  well,  and  I  must  insist  on 
your  being  calm  and  quiet.  Let  me  feel 
your  pulse." 

I  put  out  my  hand,  and  when  I  saw 
the  skeleton  with  its  false  teeth  and  gold 
pince-nez  holding  my  skeleton  wrist  with 
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one  bony  hand,  while  in  the  other  it 
held  a  watch  at  which  it  appeared  to 
gaze  attentively,  I  threw  myself  back  on 
the  pillow  and  fairly  screamed  with 
laughter.  He  was  a  handsome,  well- 
mannered  man,  and  had  a  large  practice 
amongst  the  fashionable  ladies  of  London. 
How  many  of  these  fair  patients  would 
consult  him,  thought  I,  if  he  appeared  to 
them  in  this  guise  ?  Not  many  of  those, 
at  least,  who  suffered  from  nerves.  To 
him  my  laugh  must  have  sounded  ab- 
solutely inept.  What  on  earth  was  there 
to  laugh  at  ?  From  the  tone  of  his  voice 
I  gathered  that  he  was  alarmed  for  me. 
We  had  known  each  other  long,  and  were 
close  friends. 

"  Newton,"  he  said  gravely,  "  you  must 
compose  yourself.  Your  wife  has  told 
me  how  you  have  been  working  for 
months,  and  how  this  attack  came  on. 
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I  must  order  you  to  keep  perfectly  quiet, 
and  to  remain  in  bed  until  I  give  you 
leave  to  get  up.  You  will  have  an  attack 
of  brain  fever  and  lose  your  life,  perhaps 
worse,  unless  you  obey  me.  Dear  Mrs 
Newton,"  he  said,  turning  to  my  wife, 
"leave  us  for  a  few  minutes.  I  should 
like  to  have  some  conversation  with  your 
husband." 

When  she  had  gone,  B came  and 

sat  down  in  a  chair  beside  me.  I  was 
compelled  to  shut  my  eyes,  as  the 
appearance  of  this  solemn  spectacled 
skeleton  bending  over  me  with  that 
professional  bedside  manner  which  the 
physician  has,  or  acquires,  was  more  than 
my  sense  of  humour  could  stand.  About 
the  man,  as  he  was  in  the  flesh,  there 
was  nothing  absurd,  but  the  skeleton, 
and  especially  the  skull,  had  an  air  of 
priggish  conceit  that  moved  me  to 
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assault  him.  He  felt  my  pulse  again 
and  examined  me  carefully  with  a 
stethoscope,  took  my  temperature,  looked 
at  my  tongue,  and  questioned  me  closely 
as  to  the  state  of  my  health.  Then  he 
began,  evidently  of  a  purpose,  to  discuss 
current  events  and  everyday  topics.  It 
required  all  the  self-control  of  which  I 
was  capable  to  look  at  him  and  keep  my 
countenance  while  this  was  going  on. 
The  solemn  movements  of  the  physician- 
skeleton  were  sublimely  burlesque.  I 
could  see  that  he  was  fairly  puzzled. 
At  last,  after  all  the  tappings  and  touch- 
ings  and  auscultations  were  over — 

"Well,  Newton,"  he  said,  "I  cannot 
see  that  there  is  anything  bodily  wrong 
with  you,  except  that  you  are  rather  run 
down  from  too  much  work  and  too  little 
air  and  exercise.  But  from  the  account 
your  wife  has  given  me,  and  from  what 
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I  have  seen  of  you,  I  am  not  at  all 
satisfied  about  you.  You  appear  to  be 
in  a  very  excitable  state,  liable  to  fits  of 
horror  when  those  you  love  come  near 
you,  and  at  other  times  to  attacks  of 
causeless  laughter.  What  do  you  find 
so  ludicrous  in  me,  or  so  horrible  in  your 
wife  and  children  ?  I  cannot  understand 
your  case,  unless  you  are  either  feigning 
madness — a  supposition  which,  as  regards 
you,  is  impossible — or  suffering  from  one 
of  those  hallucinations  or  delusions  with 
which  Nature  punishes  us  for  overtaxing 
our  brain  power.  Now  that  your  wife 
has  left  the  room,  tell  me  why  her 
appearance  causes  you  to  shrink  from 
her.  You  can  rely  on  my  discretion." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  "  there  is  no 
mystery  about  it,  except  Nature,  the 
mystery  of  all  mysteries.  I  have  made 
a  wonderful  discovery." 
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And  I  told  him  the  history  of  the 
matter,  from  the  experiment  on  the  dog 
up  to  his  arrival.  I  could  see  that  he 
thought  my  mind  had  gone  astray,  and 
did  not  believe  a  word  I  was  saying. 

"  My  dear  B ,"  I  said,  "  I  see  you 

think  I  have  lost  my  senses  and  that  I 
am  talking  nonsense.  I  admit  that  I 
have  been  working  too  much,  and  became 
very  excited  by  my  experiments.  My 
nerves  are  no  doubt  overstrung,  other- 
wise I  should  not  have  been  so  much 
disturbed  by  what  I  have  seen.  But  as 
to  the  facts,  what  I  have  told  you  is  the 
simple  truth.  Indeed,  in  some  respects 
it  is  less  than  the  truth,  as  words  can- 
not convey  to  you  more  than  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  kind  of  world 
into  which  I  have  plunged.  I  have  torn 
away  the  veil  mercifully  spread  over 
our  eyes.  Blindness  itself  were  preferable 
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to  the  perfect  vision  I  have  sought  and 
acquired." 

I  was  going  to  offer  to  prove  by  experi- 
ment that  my  assertions  were  true  when, 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  I  was 
raving,  he  cut  me  short — 

"  Come  now,  Newton,  I  must  forbid 
you  to  talk  any  more  at  present.  I  will 
come  to  see  you  again  shortly,  and  we 
can  discuss  this  matter.  Meanwhile 
remain  in  bed.  Keep  absolutely  quiet, 
and  sleep  as  much  as  you  can.  I  will 
order  you  a  sleeping  draught.  Good-bye 
until  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Stop,  B-  -  I "  I  cried.  "  I  can  prove 
to  you  easily  that  you  are  mistaken  and 
that  I  am  telling  the  truth." 

But  before  I  had  finished  the  sentence 
he  was  away  and  the  door  shut.  Like 
many  of  his  kind,  he  had  no  scientific 
imagination,  and  took  little  interest  in 
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anything  that  did  not  in  his  view  lead 
to  some  practical  end  in  his  profession. 
I  determined  to  obey  him  all  the  same, 
because  his  advice,  although  founded  on 
a  very  mistaken  view  of  my  case,  coin- 
cided with  my  own  opinion.  It  was  very 
probable  that  absolute  rest  and  sleep 
were  the  best  means  of  allowing  the 
effects  of  the  drug  to  wear  off,  and  of 
restoring  my  eyes  to  their  ordinary  state. 
Accordingly  I  remained  in  bed,  kept  my 
eyes  closed,  and  got  my  wife  to  read  an 
amusing  book  to  me. 

It  is  needless  to  write  down  all  the 
incidents  of  the  day.  Let  me  hasten  to 
the  end.  I  occasionally  looked  round, 
but  found  that  my  sight  was  still  in 
the  same  state.  I  took  the  sleeping 
draught  at  night,  and  slept  soundly  with- 
out even  a  dream.  How  refreshed  I  felt 
when  I  awoke  in  the  «arly  morning !  I 
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was  lying  on  my  side,  with  my  face  towards 
a  window  which  looked  out  on  part  of 
the  garden.  There  was  an  old  oak  tree 
not  far  off,  and  it  was  my  fancy  to  leave 
the  curtains  undrawn  so  that  I  might 
gee  the  tree  with  the  background  of  the 
morning  sky  when  I  awoke.  No  beautiful 
picture  awaited  me  this  morning.  My 
eyes  were  still,  to  my  dismay,  under  the 
influence  of  the  drug  and  sensitive  to 
the  X-rays.  I  turned  hastily  away  from 
the  window  to  my  other  side.  An  inde- 
scribable horror  seized  me.  There  in  her 
accustomed  place  beside  me  lay  my  wife's 
skeleton,  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  one 
who  had  died  in  her  sleep  long  years 
ago  and  had  been  left  to  lie  undisturbed. 
There  it  lay  beside  me,  and  I  nearly 
touched  the  skull  as  I  turned.  I  put 
out  my  hands  to  save  my  face  from  the 
hateful  contact,  when  the  arms  began  to 
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move  as  if  they  would  enfold  me  in  their 
embrace.  I  could  control  my  terror  no 
longer.  With  the  shriek  of  a  madman  I 
leapt  from  the  bed.  The  skeleton  rose 
with  a  start  and  tried  to  grasp  me.  I 
heard  my  wife's  voice  uttering  a  cry 
of  fear.  I  tried  to  escape ;  my  foot 
caught  in  something,  I  fell  heavily,  and 
I  remember  no  more. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  morning  when 
I  came  to  myself.  I  felt  weak,  and  did 
not  desire  to  move.  I  was  lying  in  bed, 
turned  towards  the  window  I  have  men- 
tioned before.  I  could  tell  that  it  was 
early  morning.  The  sun  was  not  high. 
The  pale  greenish -blue  of  the  sky  was 
mottled  with  delicate  rosy  clouds.  Birds 
were  singing,  and  a  soft  flower-scented 
breath  was  coming  in  through  the  open 
window.  It  was  some  time  before  full 
consciousness  returned  and  I  could  recall 
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to  mind  what  had  happened  to  me. 
Then  the  dreadful  recollection  came  upon 
me,  and,  forgetting  the  present  evidence 
of  my  senses,  I  turned  with  an  awful 
dread  that  the  same  sight  might  await 


me  again. 


It  may  be  a  confession  of  weakness,  but 
never  before  or  since,  though  I  may  have 
had  much  greater  cause,  have  T  been  so 
really  and  earnestly  thankful.  It  may 
seem  but  a  small  thing  comparatively 
to  be  saved  from  a  disagreeable  sight, 
especially  when  it  is  the  consequence  of 
a  power  that  may  be  turned  to  great 
purposes.  I  had  my  wife  and  children 
with  me  still.  I  could  still  hear  their 
voices  and  feel  their  touch  unchanged, 
even  though  I  could  see  only  the  most 
unlovely  portion  of  their  bodies.  Yet  I 
believe,  although  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
say,  that  I  would  have  chosen  rather  to 
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part  with  them  for  ever  than  to  see  them 
as  I  saw  them  during  those  terrible 
days.  I  was  indeed  glad  and  thankful 
in  the  inmost  depths  of  my  being  when, 
turning  myself  slowly  and  feebly  on  that 
lovely  morning,  full  of  fear  of  what  I 
might  see,  I  saw  lying  there,  close  beside 
me,  the  gracious  form  of  my  wife,  her 
comely  head  with  its  soft  brown  hair 
almost  touching  mine. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  had  quite 
regained  my  strength  and  spirits.  I 
recognised  that  I  was  not  of  the  stuff 
of  which  the  pioneers  and  heroes  of 
science  are  made.  I  had  been  ill  and 
unconscious  for  many  days.  My  wife 
had  taken  the  reins  for  the  time  into 
her  own  hands,  and  I  found  she  had 
effected  a  complete  clearance  of  my 
laboratory  and  its  contents.  She  believed 
that  I  had  worked  myself  into  a  state  of 
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madness,  and  as  I  never  explained  the 
facts  to  her,  and  for  the  reasons  already 
given  did  not  wish  to  explain  them,  I 
took  no  pains  to  undeceive  her.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fate  of  my  poor 
dog,  who  had  not  shared  in  his  master's 
scientific  labours,  I  might  have  persuaded 
myself  that  I  had  been  the  sport  of  a 
diseased  imagination. 

My  note-books,  I  found,  had  escaped 
the  ruthless  hand  which  had  turned  my 
laboratory  into  a  billiard-room.  In  them 
was  a  record  of  my  researches  and  their 
results,  more  or  less  complete.  This  I 
sent  to  my  friend  Professor  Gleichen,  to 
use  the  results  as  he  thought  fit,  provided 
he  did  not  connect  the  discovery  with 
my  name.  The  Herr  Professor  worked 
them  out,  and  verified  them  at  once 
by  experiment  on  his  own  sight.  I 
received  a  letter  from  him,  written  by 
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an  amanuensis  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
pleasure,  full  of  what  he  hoped  to  achieve 
by  this  new  faculty.  He  was  an  old  man, 
he  said,  and  even  if  he  found  that  his 
sight  was  permanently  altered,  and  that 
he  could  not  recover  his  normal  vision, 
he  did  not  object  to  unpleasantness  and 
inconvenience  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
knowledge. 

Some  weeks  afterwards  he  wrote  in  a 
less  cheerful  and  hopeful  strain,  notwith- 
standing some  remarkable  discoveries  he 
had  been  able  to  make.  When  some 
months  had  passed,  I  heard  of  his  sudden 
death.  Whether  he  died  from  natural 
causes,  or  whether  he  found  life  under 
such  conditions  a  burden  not  to  be 
endured  even  by  a  German  savant,  who 
can  tell? 


VI. 
MA   ME 


MA   Mfe. 
I. 

THE  portal  of  the  stairs  leading  up  to 
the  great  Buddhist  shrine,  known  as  the 
Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda,  is  guarded  by  two 
huge  forbidding  monsters  that  seem  to 
warn  the  pious  from  nearer  approach. 
To  the  disciples  of  Gaudama  they  convey, 
it  may  be,  a  meaning  deeper  and  dif- 
ferent. They  may  remind  them  that 
the  beginning  of  life  is  the  evil,  not 
the  end  of  it :  that  they  should  draw 
near  to  the  holy  place  with  no  desire 
to  live,  but  with  a  longing  to  be  rid  for 
ever  of  existence  with  its  sorrows,  its 
passions,  and  its  illusions. 
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With  his  first  upward  step  the  pil- 
grim leaves  the  sordid  life  of  the  bazaar 
that  almost  touches  the  sacred  doors. 
He  passes  through  the  lower  stages  of 
existence,  the  horror  and  misery  of  which 
are  brought  home  to  him  by  the  leprous, 
the  maimed,  the  blind  —  the  types  of 
misery  in  all  forms  which  crouch  on 
either  side  of  the  stairs. 

As  he  mounts  upward,  the  great  teak 
pillars,  the  carved  and  gilded  ceilings 
speak  to  him  of  higher  forms  of  life  and 
hopes  of  attaining  to  nobler  things.  Still 
the  ascent  is  laboured  and  the  full  light 
of  day  withheld.  He  struggles  on,  scorn- 
ing the  temptation  to  rest. 

At  last,  weary  and  breathless,  he 
reaches  the  topmost  stair  ;  and  lo  !  be- 
fore him  in  the  full  light  of  day  and 
open  to  the  heavens  lies  a  vast  flagged 
court  in  the  midst  of  which  rises  the 
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great  pyramid  of  gold  which  marks  the 
spot  where  the  relics  of  the  Great 
Teacher  lie  buried.  Here,  if  anywhere 
in  this  existence,  the  pious  disciple,  far 
removed  above  the  noise  and  turmoil 
of  human  life,  may  be  able  to  free  his 
soul  from  illusions  and  let  it  stretch 
forth  towards  the  peace  of  Nirvana. 

But  like  most  of  those  who  worship  at 
other  shrines,  the  disciples  of  Gaudama 
who  come  to  the  Shwe  Dagon  have  not 
these  high  ideals.  They  come  with  the 
selfish  thoughts  and  objects  of  mankind ; 
not  to  subdue  passion  and  kill  desire, 
but  to  plead  and  entreat  for  themselves, 
for  husband  or  wife  or  child ;  to  strive 
in  prayer  with  some  power  they  do  not 
know,  in  whose  existence  the  Great 
Teacher  forbade  them  to  believe,  and 
for  objects  he  would  have  had  them 
despise. 
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Ma  Me  was  toiling  slowly  up  the  long 
steps  leading  to  the  platform  of  the 
great  Pagoda.  She  was  an  elderly 
woman  ;  as  Burman  women  count  their 
years,  almost  an  old  woman ;  and  her 
dress  looked  poor  and  shabby  in  the 
throng  of  gaily  -  clad  people  crowding 
the  broad  stairs.  For  it  was  a  festival 
day. 

Ma  Me  was  toiling  slowly  up  the  long 
stairs,  weak  from  age  and  hunger,  and 
heavy  also  with  sorrow.  She  had  come 
that  morning  from  Tharrawaddy,  travel- 
ling by  the  railway  which  the  foreign 
heretics  had  made,  the  fire  road  worked 
by  what  force  she  did  not  know  and 
did  not  ask.  She  took  it  as  she  took 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  wind  and 
the  rain,  and  her  present  hard,  joyless 
life. 

Her   home    was   in  a  little   village  on 
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the  edge  of  the  forests  which  clothe  the 
western  spurs  of  the  Pegu  hills,  a  country 
where  every  male  child  is  born  a  brigand, 
and  where  no  good  -  looking  girl  will 
speak  to  a  man  who  has  not  seen  ser- 
vice under  some  robber  captain. 

She  was  making  her  way  slowly  up 
the  long  flights  of  steps.  Now  and  again 
she  would  stop  to  rest.  The  stairs  were 
steep  and  irregular,  and  once  or  twice 
when  a  step  of  unexpected  height  came 
in,  Ma  Me  would  stumble  and  almost 
fall.  There  were  many  people  coming 
up  and  many  going  down,  and  no  one 
saw  or  cared  to  look  at  Ma  Me.  The 
great  staircase  was  a  street  of  little  shops 
where  were  set  out  toys  of  all  sorts — 
quaintly  coloured  puppets  moved  by 
strings,  brass  images  of  Buddha,  and 
candles  for  the  pious  to  set  before  the 
shrines ;  above  all  candles,  for  few  would 
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leave  to  -  day  without  lighting  one  or 
more  wax  candles  to  burn  before  some 
favoured  shrine. 

Ma  M&  was  slowly  toiling  up,  for  she 
was  not  only  worn  with  age  and  sorrow, 
she  was  also  faint  with  hunger.  At 
dawn,  before  she  left  her  home  to  walk 
to  the  railway  station,  eight  miles  or 
more  from  the  forest  village,  she  had 
eaten  some  rice  saved  over  from  yester- 
day's meal,  and  it  was  now  past  noon. 
She  was  still  a  long  way  from  the  top 
when  a  deadly  faintness  seized  her.  She 
sat  down  on  a  step,  and  tears  marked 
their  way  down  her  dust  -  stained  face. 
A  good  girl  who  had  a  refreshment  stall 
beside  the  stair  on  which  Ma  Me  sat 
saw  the  poor  woman.  Pity  came  into 
her  heart.  She  stopped  powdering  her 
face  and  arranging  the  flowers  in  her 
smooth  black  hair.  "Mother,"  she  said, 
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"  you  look  sad  and  tired.  Take  some- 
thing to  eat  from  my  stall." 

"Alas,  daughter,"  said  Ma  Me,  "I 
have  only  a  few  small  coins  left ;  I  must 
keep  them  to  pay  for  my  shelter  to-night, 
as  I  have  no  friends  in  Rangoon." 

But  the  girl  said,  "  Never  mind,  you 
can  pay  me  afterwards.  In  any  case  it 
is  a  good  work  and  will  be  counted  to 
me  for  righteousness  in  my  next  life." 
And  so  Ma  Me  ate  rice  and  drank  water 
and  was  refreshed.  Then  she  stepped 
out  bravely.  The  rest  of  the  way  seemed 
nothing,  although  the  stairs  were  of  the 
steepest  and  the  flights  long.  So  she 
was  able  to  think  of  the  matter  which 
was  on  her  mind  and  had  brought  her 
to  Rangoon.  Hitherto  she  had  had  no 
thought  of  anything  except  of  her  hunger 
and  her  weakness.  Her  will  had  driven 
the  poor  body  on  and  upward.  She 
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knew  she  must  go  on,  but  the  reason  or 
object  of  her  journey  had  passed  from 
her  brain. 

The  food,  scanty  and  simple  as  it  was, 
helped  her  memory  to  work.  She  re- 
membered that  she  was  going  to  save 
her  son,  the  one  son  still  left  to  her. 
He  was  a  handsome,  brave  lad,  and 
good  to  his  mother.  Every  time  he 
came  home  he  brought  her  presents — 
ornaments  of  gold  for  her  neck  and  arms, 
and  her  simple  dress,  just  a  length  of 
cloth  to  wrap  round  her  loins,  had  been 
of  the  rich  silk  of  Upper  Burma,  from 
the  looms  of  Sagaing,  and  her  white 
bodice  of  the  finest  and  daintiest  muslin. 
But  he  had  been  taken  by  the  police 
for  murder  and  robbery.  Everything 
had  gone  to  get  money  to  save  him,  to 
pay  the  lawyers  and  bribe  the  witnesses. 
And  now  she  was  clad  no  better  than 
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the  Tamil  coolies,  the  wretched  foreign 
folk  she  loathed.  All  was  gone,  and  she 
his  mother  was  forced  to  take  alms 
from  the  little  Rangoon  girl  at  the  stall 
on  the  stairs.  And  Hla  U,  the  brave 
handsome  son  Hla  U  with  his  mass  of 
black  hair  and  his  shiny  brown  body  with 
the  muscles  standing  out  on  arms  and 
legs — alas !  he  could  help  her  no  more. 
He  was  lying  in  the  foreign  heretics' 
jail,  and  in  seven  days  he  was  to  die. 

It  was  this  had  brought  her  to  Rangoon. 
Yes,  Hla  U  was  a  brigand  and  he  had 
taken  life.  What  was  that  to  her  ?  Was 
he  not  her  son  ?  Some  men  are  born 
brigands,  like  Hla  U  and  his  father,  aye, 
and  his  father's  father  before  him.  Some 
who  have  earned  merit  in  former  lives  are 
born  to  be  prosperous  and  rich,  or  to  be- 
come great  Ministers,  who  receive  salaries 
and  govern  provinces.  Others  who  have 
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lived  more  perfectly  in  past  existences  are 
born  to  be  pongyis,  who  live  holy  lives 
and  are  fed  by  the  pious,  and  at  the  end 
"go  home."  She  did  not  deny  that  Hla 
U  was  a  robber  and  a  murderer.  He  had 
robbed  many  villages.  He  had  burnt 
many  houses  and  taken  many  lives.  But 
was  it  not  to  be  counted  to  him  that  he 
had  loved  his  mother ;  that  he  had  fed 
the  monks ;  that  he  had  put  up  rest- 
houses  and  provided  water  for  the  weary 
traveller  ?  Was  all  this  to  go  for 
nought  ?  Let  him  make  atonement  for 
his  crimes.  Let  him  suffer  imprisonment, 
or  stripes,  or  even  banishment.  Why 
take  his  life  ?  Can  the  dead  make  atone- 
ment or  set  right  the  wrong  they  have 
done? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed 
through  Ma  He's  mind  as  she  toiled 
slowly  up  the  stairs.  She  had  made  her 
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petition  to  the  foreign  ruler  yesterday. 
He  had  listened  to  her,  but  gave  her  no 
hope.  Then  a  neighbour  had  told  her 
how  she  had  gained  her  wish  and  saved 
her  little  girl  from  death  by  propitiating 
the  spirits  at  the  great  Rangoon  shrine 
and  by  means  of  the  magic  wishing-stone. 
Ma  Me  thought  she  too  would  go  to 
Rangoon  if  the  omens  were  good.  If  the 
spirits  were  unkind  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  the  long  journey.  So  she  had  sent 
for  the  natsaw,  the  divining  man  of  the 
village.  One  of  the  fowls  pecking  about 
near  her  house  was  caught  and  opened, 
and  the  natsaw  pronounced  the  omen  to 
be  good.  Thus  she  had  come  to  the  great 
pagoda. 

Only  a  few  more  stairs  to  mount.  She 
could  already  see  the  light  through  the 
door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  In  another 
moment  she  has  passed  out  on  to  the 
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spacious  platform.  The  shrine  of  Buddha, 
a  mountain  of  polished  gold  blazing  in  the 
full  light  of  the  sun,  rises  before  her  eyes. 
Dazed  and  awe-stricken,  she  falls  prostrate 
and  puts  up  her  hands  in  prayer.  To 
whom  or  to  what  ?  Not  to  Buddha,  but 
to  those  spirits  whose  favour  it  is  needful 
to  win,  who  can  be  moved  by  offerings 
and  prayers,  and  are  able,  if  they  chose, 
to  save  her  son. 

It  was  a  festival  day,  and  crowds  of 
men  and  women  were  moving  to  and  fro 
across  the  great  open  square.  They  were 
all  gaily  dressed  and  were  full  of  cheerful- 
ness. Excepting  those  who  knelt  or  sat 
in  attitudes  of  devotion  before  the  shrines, 
they  were  excited  and  garrulous.  There 
was  war  between  the  British  and  the 
Burman  King.  The  air  was  full  of 
rumours.  Strange  portents  had  been 
seen  everywhere.  That  very  night  hair 
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had  grown  on  the  Sacred  Sule  pagoda  in 
the  town.  Even  now  a  divine  light  was 
hovering  about  the  Jewelled  Hti,  which, 
forming  the  summit  of  the  Shwe  Dagon, 
rose  far  away  above  their  heads  almost  to 
the  sky. 

An  excited  Burman  —  by  his  dress  a 
man  of  some  rank,  a  clerk,  perhaps,  in 
a  Government  office — was  scanning  the 
Hti  anxiously  with  an  opera-glass.  Now 
he  saw  the  holy  light  at  one  side,  now  at 
another ;  and  as  he  ran  quickly  from  this 
point  to  that,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  light, 
and  called  loudly  to  the  people  to  look, 
the  crowd  swayed  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another,  and  poor  Ma  Me  was 
caught  in  the  rush  and  borne  hither 
and  thither  like  a  leaf  upon  a  stream. 

At  length  she  found  her  way  to  the 
part  of  the  platform  she  had  been  told 
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to  seek.  There,  amidst  a  group  of  life- 
like and  life-sized  figures  of  Gaudama  and 
his  disciples,  she  saw  the  object  of  her 
quest,  the  magic  wishing-stone,  an  oblong 
block  polished  with  much  handling. 

A  man  lay  prostrate  in  front  of  the 
stone  with  hands  raised  in  supplication. 
A  little  while  and  he  was  on  his  knees, 
moving  nearer  to  the  stone  until  there 
was  just  a  cubit  between  his  knees  and  it. 
He  measured  the  distance  carefully,  from 
elbow  to  finger  -  tip  —  a  cubit  exactly, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Then,  bending 
forward,  he  gripped  the  stone  in  both 
hands  and  tried  to  raise  it  from  the 
ground.  He  was  a  sturdy,  strong-backed 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  boatman 
likely ;  anyhow,  a  strong  muscular  man. 
Soon,  breathless  and  exhausted,  he 
stopped  to  recover  his  strength.  At  this 
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time  all  the  interest  lay  round  the  great 
pagoda,  where  the  miraculous  light 
dancing  round  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp 
drew  the  people  first  to  one  side,  then 
to  the  other.  No  one  came  near  the 
man  at  the  stone. 

When  he  had  rested  he  looked  behind 
and  about  him.  Seeing  no  one  at  hand — 
the  poor  old  body  Ma  Me  did  not  count — 
he  shuffled  an  inch  or  two  nearer  to  the 
stone — thus  do  we  deceive  ourselves — 
and  made  a  new  attempt.  Perhaps  he 
had  called  a  stronger  faith  to  his  aid — per- 
haps a  more  material  cause  helped  him. 
He  took  fresh  heart  and  made  a  heroic 
struggle.  The  sweat  stood  on  his  brow, 
and  his  heaving  chest  and  flanks  showed 
through  his  linen  jacket  the  mighty  efforts 
he  was  making.  Just  as  it  seemed  that 
he  must  roll  over  exhausted,  he  made  one 
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more  trial.  The  stone  came  up  about  a 
finger's-breadth  from  the  ground  and  then 
slipped  from  his  forceless  hands. 

Ma  Me  had  watched  the  struggle  in- 
tently. When  she  saw  the  stone  move 
and  the  joy  of  success  in  the  man's  face, 
she  took  it  as  a  good  omen  and  made 
deep  obeisance  to  the  successful  one,  who 
bade  her  good  luck  and  swaggered  off 
as  if  he  had  backed  the  winning  horse 
at  the  Rangoon  races. 

Her  heart  beat  fast  and  she  breathed 
deeply  as  she  knelt  down  before  the 
stone.  The  man  who  had  succeeded  did 
not  tell  how  he  had  cheated  the  stone 
or  the  spirit  which  worked  through  it. 
He  told  her  to  be  very  careful  in 
measuring  the  distance,  as  any  mistake 
might  annoy  the  spirits. 

Ma   Me   was  soon  upon  her  knees  in 
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front  of  the  stone.  If  an  intense  desire 
for  help  can  be  called  prayer,  she  prayed 
as  earnestly,  as  intensely,  as  a  human 
soul  can  pray.  Then  she  bent  forward 
as  she  had  seen  the  man  bend,  and 
gripped  the  stone  with  all  the  force  her 
small  childlike  hands  could  put  forth 
and  tried  to  raise  it.  Again  and  again 
she  tried.  The  cruel  stone  was  immov- 
able as  a  mountain.  No  nat,  no  spirit, 
nothing  heeded  her  prayers.  Then  her 
strength  failed.  She  could  do  no  more. 
She  crouched  panting  for  breath,  unable 
to  rise. 

The  people  were  all  afar  off.  At  last, 
with  infinite  effort,  she  staggered  to  her 
feet.  An  Englishman  who  was  wander- 
ing around  happened  to  come  that  way 
just  as  she  rose.  He  saw  in  her  face 
that  supreme  despair  which  is  "  with- 
out God  and  without  hope  in  the 
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world."  He  gave  her  a  few  small 
coins  and  turned  away  very  sor- 
rowful. 


II. 


Ma  Me,  more  weary  and  more  broken- 
hearted than  when  she  came,  found  her 
way  back  to  the  stairs. 

As  she  passed  by  the  stall  where  the 
good  girl  had  given  her  food,  the  good 
girl  stopped  her  and  bade  her  rest  a 
while  and  go  down  with  her.  She 
would  show  her  a  rest  -  house  where 
she  could  pass  the  night. 

Nestling  in  a  little  hollow  below  the 
Shw&  Dagon,  where  the  road  turns  to 
\he  left  towards  the  Royal  Lakes,  lies  a 
group  of  small  monasteries  and  rest- 
houses  scattered  about  in  a  grove  of 
tall  palm  -  trees.  Led  by  her  friendly 
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guide,  Ma  M&  found  her  way  to  a  long 
hut  or  house,  made  of  substantial  teak 
framework ,  which  held  the  floor  about 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  A  ladder 
or  stairs  of  wood  led  up  to  a  spacious 
room,  floored  with  teak.  The  sides  and 
ends  were  of  bamboo- matt  ing,  and  were 
propped  open  to  admit  the  evening 
breeze. 

It  was  close  on  five  o'clock.  They 
brought  her  some  boiled  rice  from  a 
small  monastery  (kyaung)  close  by,  and 
at  sunset  she  was  fast  asleep  on  the 
hard  floor  without  any  wrapping  except 
her  scanty  clothing.  It  was  enough, 
for  the  soft  air  floating  up  the  river 
from  the  sea  was  not  chill. 

Before  daybreak  the  chanting  of  the 
monks  in  the  kyaungs  and  the  striking 
of  bells  awakened  her.  She  made  what 
toilet  she  could  outside  under  the  palm- 
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trees.  Her  girl  friend  from  the  pagoda 
steps  had  not  forgotten  her.  She  came 
for  Ma  Me  and  took  her  to  her  mother's 
house  in  the  street  leading  from  the 
pagoda  to  the  city.  There  Ma  Me  sat 
and  told  her  tale  to  the  older  woman 
and  was  comforted  somewhat  by  her 
pity. 

Her  listener  had  strong  faith  in  the 
spirits  which  haunt  the  Sule  pagoda 
near  the  river  -  side  wharves.  Ma  Me 
must  go  there  and  propitiate  them. 

So  Ma  Me  went  on,  while  it  was 
still  very  early,  to  the  Sule  pagoda 
which  stands  on  the  road  -  level  in  a 
busy  part  of  the  town.  There  were 
very  few  of  the  faithful  there.  Carts 
and  cabs  went  noisily  by  with  constant 
creaking  and  cries.  She  could  not 
absorb  her  soul  in  prayer  or  meditation. 
So  after  a  while  she  got  up  from  her 
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attitude  of  devotion  and  went  on. 
Turning  to  the  right,  she  passed  along 
a  broad  street  with  shops,  mostly  kept 
by  Chinamen,  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  houses  and  wharves.  Here  and 
there  yellow  -  skinned  Chinamen  were 
washing  their  spare  bodies  at  the 
hydrants  along  the  road.  For  Rangoon 
is  a  well-found  town,  and  the  people 
for  the  most  part  think  it  meet  to  keep 
their  bodies  clean. 

Passing  near  an  eating  -  house,  the 
sight  of  some  country  people  sitting  at 
a  table  eating  reminded  her  that  she 
was  hungry.  She  remembered  the  coins 
the  Englishman  had  given  her.  So  she 
stopped  and  ate  some  cooked  rice  hot 
out  of  the  pot,  and  a  little  salt  fish  to 
flavour  it,  and  took  a  draught  of  cool 
fresh  water.  Then,  taking  example 
from  the  Chinamen,  she  stopped  at  one 
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of  the  hydrants  and  washed  her  face 
and  hands  and  feet  —  a  woman  could 
not  do  more  in  a  public  place, — and 
then  she  wandered  on. 

The  road  Ma  Me  was  now  following 
ran  parallel  to  the  river.  Masts  of 
great  sailing  -  ships  and  funnels  of 
steamers  could  be  seen  now  and  again 
through  gaps  in  the  houses.  And  the 
tall  masts  showed  even  above  the  build- 
ings. Passing  on,  she  came  to  a  large 
building  of  stone,  quite  different  from 
the  shops  and  dwelling-houses  she  had 
seen  hitherto.  It  bore  what  seemed  to 
Ma  Me  a  religious  look,  for  it  had  a 
tower  and  a  spire  rising  from  it  and 
bells  were  tolling  from  the  tower. 
There  was  a  great  door  at  the  west 
end,  and  people  were  going  in  by  it. 
The  people  were  mostly  foreign  folk. 
But  a  few  Burmans  also  went  in. 
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Now  and  then  a  carriage  drove  up 
and  English  people  got  out  and  went 
into  the  building.  These  were  evidently 
the  rich  and  great  people.  At  length 
a  larger  carriage  came  up  drawn  by 
big  foreign  horses.  The  coachman  and 
grooms  were  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  two 
mounted  soldiers  rode  behind  it.  It 
stopped  before  the  door.  A  lady  and 
a  gentleman  got  out.  The  groom  who 
opened  the  carriage  -  door  held  a  large 
white  umbrella  over  the  lady  as  she 
walked  to  the  door,  and  the  foreigners 
standing  on  the  steps  took  off  their  hats 
to  her  and  the  gentleman  with  her. 

Ma  Me  felt  sure  that  this  must  be  the 
great  English  governor  who  ruled  the 
province,  the  Maha  Mingyi.  It  entered 
her  mind  to  rush  forward,  throw  herself 
at  his  feet,  and  crave  mercy  for  her  son. 
But  she  might  be  mistaken.  She  looked 
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round  for  some  one  whom  she  could  ask. 
While  she  hesitated  the  Maha  Mingyi 
and  his  wife  went  in*  the  bell  stopped, 
one  or  two  people  came  hurrying  up  the 
steps  and  entered.  She  would  wait  until 
the  great  man  came  out.  She  sat  down 
on  the  stones  in  front  of  the  door.  She 
feared  to  go  inside. 

After  a  little  while,  seeing  there  was 
no  one  to  stop  her,  she  moved  nearer 
and  nearer.  She  could  now  see  in. 
Surely  it  was,  as  she  had  thought,  a 
pongyi  kyaung.  She  went  a  little 
nearer  still,  and  now  the  whole  inside 
was  visible.  At  the  far  end  was  a 
raised  dais  with  steps  up  to  it,  and 
a  matted  path  from  the  door  at  which 
she  sat  led  up  through  the  middle  of  a 
great  hall  to  the  steps.  Above  the  dais 
was  a  many  -  coloured  window  such  as 
Ma  M&  had  not  seen  before,  with  a  pic- 
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ture  in  it  of  one  in  beautiful  robes,  with 
a  golden  light  about  his  head.  On  the 
dais  stood  a  table  with  a  white  cloth 
on  it  embroidered  in  gold.  On  the  table 
were  many  beautiful  things,  doubtless 
offerings  given  to  the  pongyis  by  the 
faithful,  but  there  were  no  beautiful 
silver  balls  hung  about  as  there  were 
in  the  kyaung  at  Tharrawaddy.  What 
these  things  were  she  could  not  well 
see,  but  there  were  some  drinking-vessels 
of  silver  among  them.  In  front  of  the 
table  stood  a  man  in  flowing  white  robes, 
talking  to  the  people,  and  reading  out 
of  a  book. 

Below  the  dais  on  either  side  were 
rows  of  men  in  white  robes  sitting  down, 
and  in  front  of  them  were  ranks  of  boys 
likewise  in  white  garments,  and  many 
of  these  boys  Ma  Me  knew  by  their 
features  and  colour  were  of  her  own 
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race.  These,  she  thought,  were  the  novices. 
She  had  no  doubt  now  that  this  was  a 
kyaung  of  the  foreign  folk.  In  rows  of 
benches  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
passage  sat  numbers  of  the  devout,  all 
facing  the  dais  and  listening  to  the  words 
of  the  pongyi  in  the  white  robes. 

Then  music  burst  forth,  and  the  men 
and  boys  in  white  sang.  The  music 
pleased  her,  although  it  did  not  touch 
her  heart  like  her  own  Burman  music. 
Still  it  made  her  wish  to  join  in  the 
devotions. 

Creeping  still  nearer,  Ma  Me  saw  that 
some  of  the  benches  nearest  to  the  door 
were  empty.  On  a  chair  on  one  side 
of  the  door  was  a  man  whom  she  took 
to  be  a  pongyi  of  lower  degree,  as 
he  had  seemed  to  receive  the  people  as 
they  came,  and  he  was  dressed  in  a  tight 
black  gown.  He  had  looked  askance  at 
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her  from  the  door,  and  she  was  afraid 
of  him.  But  now  he  was  fast  asleep. 
It  was  getting  very  warm,  and  no  doubt 
he  had  heard  the  pongyi  who  was  talk- 
ing many  times  before. 

A  great  wish  to  pray  in  this  kyaung 
came  upon  Ma  Me.  These  white  for- 
eigners were  very  rich  and  powerful. 
They  had  carried  off  the  great  king,  and 
had  taken  all  the  country  from  the  sea 
up  to  the  mountains  of  China.  The 
nats  whom  these  people  worshipped 
must  needs  be  very  mighty  nats.  She 
drew  nearer.  The  man  in  black  was 
still  asleep.  So  she  crept  in  and  crouched 
down  between  two  of  the  empty  benches 
unseen  by  any  one.  She  made  obeisance, 
and  prostrated  herself  before  the  figure 
in  the  stained  window,  craving  help  for 
her  son. 

A  little  while  and  the   music   ceased. 
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Another  pongyi  dressed  like  the  other, 
but  in  looser  and  more  flowing  robes, 
came  on  to  the  dais  and  knelt  before 
the  table  with  uplifted  hands.  After  a 
short  time  he  stood  up,  and,  facing  the 
congregation,  he  read  out  of  a  book,  and 
soon  all  the  devout  began  to  stand  up 
and  move  towards  the  dais,  and  those 
nearest  to  it  began  to  kneel  on  the 
steps. 

Ma  Me  thought  the  time  had  now 
come,  and  she  also  rose  and  moved  up  the 
matted  path  and  towards  the  dais.  The 
people  in  front  of  her  were  beginning 
to  kneel  down.  She  could  now  see  the 
pongyis  clearly.  One  of  them  was  an 
old  man  with  grey  hair.  She  thought 
that  he  was  a  sadaw  or  head  pongyi, 
and  that  she  had  seen  him  at  Tharra- 
waddy.  Once  he  looked  towards  her, 
and  his  look  was  gentle  and  kind.  The 
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pongyis  seemed  to  be  inviting  the  people 
to  come  and  kneel  down,  although,  of 
course,  she  did  not  understand  what 
they  said.  She  wished  to  kneel  down 
also  with  the  others,  for  no  doubt  they 
were  propitiating  the  spirits. 

Just  then  she  felt  some  one  seize  her 
by  the  arm.  Turning,  she  saw  the  in- 
ferior monk  in  the  black  dress  who  had 
been  sleeping  by  the  door.  He  grasped 
her  arm  and  motioned  to  her  to  come 
away.  When  he  had  taken  her  a  few 
steps  away  he  whispered  in  Burmese 
that  she  must  go  out  at  once.  He 
looked  angrily  and  threateningly  at  her, 
and  she  was  afraid.  But  she  held  back, 
unwilling  to  go.  He  grasped  her  tight, 
and  told  her  she  would  be  punished  for 
coming  in.  Pulling  her  down  to  the 
door,  he  pushed  poor  Ma  Me  out.  The 
2  A 
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people  were  too  much  occupied  with  their 
devotions  to  see  Ma  Me.  They  were  all 
looking  the  other  way,  or  perhaps  one 
of  them  might  have  stopped  the  inferior 
pongyi  from  putting  her  out,  and  might 
have  permitted  her  to  stay  in  the  kyaung 
while  they  were  praying.  Do  not  the 
foreigners  walk  about  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  pagodas  in  their  shoes,  and 
without  any  tokens  of  respect  or  rever- 
ence? 

After  the  man  in  the  black  dress  had 
thrust  her  forth,  Ma  Me  sat  down  in 
the  road  outside  the  gates  and  wept. 
If  the  pagoda  nats  would  not  hear  her, 
and  if  the  white  men  would  not  let  her 
pray  with  them  to  their  nats,  where  was 
she  to  look  for  help — what  was  she  to 
do  ?  She  wished  for  death ;  but  if  she 
died,  who  would  strive  to  save  Hla  U  ? 
No ;  before  she  sought  death  she  would 
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try  once  more  what  the  pagoda  spirits 
would  do  for  her.  She  must  go  once 
more  to  the  magic  stone.  If  she  failed, 
then 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind  Ma 
Me  turned  back  by  the  way  she  came, 
and  stood  once  more  at  the  portal  of 
Shw&  Dagon,  where  the  forbidding  mon- 
sters keep  guard. 

We  need  not  go  with  her  again  up 
the  long  flights  of  steps.  They  were 
much  as  they  had  been  the  day  before, 
only  there  were  fewer  people  going  up 
and  down.  The  good  girl  at  the  food 
stall  had  no  customers,  and  was  redeem- 
ing the  time  with  rice-powder  and  hand- 
mirror,  which  she  put  down  to  talk  to 
Ma  M&  and  ask  her  to  stop.  But  Ma 
Me  would  not  stop.  She  had  eaten  the 
simple  meal  which  had  sufficed  her  for 
the  day,  and  she  had  no  heart  for  talk 
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with  any  one.  She  would  wait,  she  said, 
until  she  came  back,  and  so  went  on  her 
way  upward.  When  she  came  out  on 
the  spacious  platform  she  made  many 
prostrations,  and  at  every  shrine  she 
passed  she  stopped  to  tell  her  beads, 
and  repeat  the  few  texts  of  the  Law 
that  she  knew  by  rote,  and  made  many 
vows  of  offerings  to  the  nats  if  only  they 
would  hear  her  prayers. 

It  took  her  quite  a  long  time  to  reach 
the  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  great 
square  where  the  wonder-working  stone 
lay. 

There  was  a  deep  silence  all  round  the 
Shwe  Dagon  to-day,  so  few  people  were 
there.  It  was  like  the  quiet  in  a  great 
cathedral  when  no  service  is  going  on. 
High  above,  almost  in  the  clouds  it 
seemed,  the  little  silver  bells  on  the  Hti 
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of  the  pagoda  were  making  sweet  music. 
Everything  was  peaceful  and  devotional. 

At  last  Ma  Me  reached  the  spot  she 
was  seeking.  There  lay  the  great  stone. 
There  sat  the  disciples  of  Gaudama  in 
attitudes  of  intent  listening  to  the  words 
of  their  master.  Or  was  it  the  tinkling 
bells  that  they  heard  ?  Whatever  it  was, 
their  looks  told  of  the  peace  it  was  bring- 
ing to  their  souls,  and  some  slight  touch 
of  their  calm  seemed  to  reach  Ma  Me  and 
lighten  her  misery. 

Now  she  drew  near  to  the  stone  and 
prostrated  herself  in  all  the  fervour  of 
prayer  of  which  her  soul  was  capable. 
She  did  not  ask  herself  to  whom  or  to 
what  she  was  praying.  Her  religion,  so 
far  as  she  was  a  Buddhist,  did  not  teach 
her  to  pray,  and  did  not  recognise  prayer. 
She  had  no  thought  of  worshipping  the 
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stone  any  more  than  the  old  women  in 
England  who  seek  to  learn  the  future  by 
opening  their  Bibles  think  of  worshipping 
the  books.  Not  so  much,  perhaps.  But 
she  believed  that  there  was  a  power  that 
could  be  moved  to  help  her,  and  that  by 
the  agency  of  the  stone  this  power  could 
be  influenced  to  help,  or  at  least  to  reveal 
its  will. 

But  see,  Ma  Me  is  now  on  her  knees 
before  the  magic  stone  measuring  the 
exact  cubit  neither  more  nor  less  from  her 
elbow  to  her  finger-tips.  Shaking  with 
excitement  and  fear  of  failure,  she  has 
gripped  the  stone  in  her  slender  hands 
and  strives  to  raise  it.  Is  there  no  one  to 
watch  her  agony  ?  The  images  of  the 
disciples  sitting  around  with  their  calm 
placid  countenances  look  strange  and  un- 
concerned beside  the  agitated  face,  the 
straining  eyes,  and  the  clenched  mouth  of 
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the  living  woman.  The  efforts  she  made 
shook  as  if  they  must  rend  asunder  her 
slender  frame.  The  veins  in  her  head  and 
neck  swelled  to  bursting,  and  her  eyes 
were  starting  from  their  sockets,  the 
sweat  dropping  from  her  brow  on  to  the 
flags  of  the  pavement.  Still  the  stone 
was  not  moved.  More  than  once  she 
stopped  to  prostrate  herself.  Was  she 
worn  out  with  the  efforts  she  was  making 
and  forced  to  rest ;  or  did  she  hope  by 
more  strenuous  prayer,  more  earnest 
supplication,  to  compel  the  unseen  to 
help  her  ?  Who  can  say  ? 

After  a  longer  interval  of  rest  or  prayer 
than  she  had  yet  given  herself,  she  knelt 
again  in  front  of  the  stone  and  measured 
the  distance  anew  from  elbow  to  finger- 
tips with  painful  care.  Once  more  she 
gripped  the  stone  in  her  foolish  little 
hands,  and  drawing  a  deep  breath  put 
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forth  all  her  strength.  Every  nerve  and 
muscle  in  her  frail  body  was  forced  to  do 
its  very  utmost.  Did  it  move  or  did  it 
not  ?  One  more  extraordinary  effort. 
Surely  the  stone  did  yield  ;  it  did  rise.  A 
light  came  into  her  weary  eyes.  Some 
faint  shadow  of  a  smile  passed  over  the 
clenched  lips  and  she  fell  over  on  her  side, 
still  gripping  the  stone.  Some  hours 
afterwards  the  pagoda  watchmen  coming 
that  way  found  Ma  Me  lying  dead. 


THE    END. 
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THE  HIGH  TOPS  OF  BLACK  MOUNT. 
By  the  MARCHIONESS  OF  BREADALBANE. 
Second  Impression.  With  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  by  Olive  Mackenzie. 
Short  demy,  6s.  net. 

BRIDGES,    PHILIPPA. 

THE  GREEN  WAVE  OF  DESTINY. 
BY  PHILIPPA  BRIDGES.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BRODRIBB,   W.  J. 

DEMOSTHENES.  (Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  W.  J.  BRODRIBB. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

BRUCE,   MAJOR   CLARENCE    DAL- 
RYMPLE. 

IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  MARCO 
POLO.  Being  the  Account  of  a  Journey 
Overland  from  Simla  to  Pekin.  By 
Major  CLARENCE  DALRYMPLE  BRUCE. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 

BUCHAN,  JOHN. 

THE  WATCHER  BY  THE  THRESH- 
OLD, AND  OTHER  TALES.  By  JOHN 

BUCHAN.     Second  Impression.    Crown 

8vo,  6s. 
A    LODGE    IN    THE     WILDERNESS. 

Second  Impression .    Short  demy  8vo,  6s. 
THE  MOON  ENDURETH :   TALES  AND 

FANCIES.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
SOME   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  BY- 
WAYS,   AND    OTHER   ESSAYS.      Demy 

Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
ANDREW     JAMESON,    LORD     ARD- 

WALL.    With    Portrait.     Crown   Svo, 

3s.  6d.  net. 

BURTON,  JOHN   HILL,  D.C.L. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  From 
Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Extinction  of 
the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection.  By 
JOHN  HILL  BURTON,  D.C.L.,  Historio- 
grapher-Royal for  Scotland.  Cheaper 
Edition.  In  8  vols.  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
net  each. 

THE  BOOK-HUNTER.  A  New  Edition, 
with  specially  designed  Title-page  and 
Cover  by  Joseph  Brown.  Printed  on 
antique  laid  paper.  Post  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

BUTE,   JOHN,   MARQUESS  OF. 

THE  ROMAN  BREVIARY.  Reformed 
by  Order  of  the  Holy  Oecumenical  Coun- 
cil of  Trent ;  Published  by  Order  of 
Pope  St  Pius  V. ;  and  revised  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.  ;  together 
with  the  Offices  since  granted.  Trans- 
lated out  of  Latin  into  English  by 
JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE,  K.T.  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In 
4  vols.  crown  Svo,  42s.  net.  In  1  vol. 
crown  4  to,  63s.  net. 
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BUTE,  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OP— contd. 

THE  ALTUS  OF  8T  COLUMBA.     With 

a   Prose    Paraphrase   and    Notes.      By 

JOHN,  MARQUESS   OF   BUTE,  K.T.      In 

paper  cover,  2s.  6d. 

SERMONES,  FRATRIS  AOE,  ORDINIS 
PR,E  VIONSTRATE y SIS,  &c.  Twenty- 
eight  Discourses  of  Adam  Scotus  of 
Wliithorn,  hitherto  unpublished ;  to 
which  is  added  a  Collection  of  Notes  by 
the  same,  illustrative  of  the  rule  of 
St  Augustine.  Edited,  at  the  desire  of 
the  late  MA.RQUESS  OF  BUTE,  K.T., 
LL.D.,  &c.,  by  WALTER  DE  GRAY  BIRCH, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,of  the  British  Museum, 
&c.  Royal  8vo,  25s.  net. 

CATALOGUE  OF  A  COLLECTION  OF 
ORIGINAL  MSS.  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  in 
the  Canary  Islands.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  MARQUESS  OF 
BUTE,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  by  WALTER  DE 
GRAY  BIRCH,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  2  vols. 
royal  8vo,  £3,  3s.  net. 

BUTE,   MACPHAIL,   and   LONS- 
DALE. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  ROYAL  AND 
PARLIAMENTARY  BURGHS  OF 
SCOTLAND.  By  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF 
BUTE,  K.T.,  J.  R.  N.  MACPHAIL,  and 
H.  W.  LONSDALE.  With  131  Engrav- 
ings on  wood,  and  11  other  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  4to,  £2,  2s.  net. 

BUTE,     STEVENSON,     and     LONS- 
DALE. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  BARONIAL 
AND  POLICE  BURGHS  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. By  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTK, 
K.T.,  J.  H.  STEVENSON,  and  H.  W. 
LOWSDALE.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  4to,  £2,  2s.  net. 


CAIRO,    EDWARD,   LL.D. 

HEGEL.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  EDWARD  CAIRO, 
LL.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CAIRO,    PRINCIPAL. 

SPINOZA.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Principal  CAIRD. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CALDWELL,       PROFESSOR      WIL- 
LIAM. 

SCHOPENHAUER'S  SYSTEM  IN  ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 
(THE  SHAW  FELLOWSHIP  LECTURES, 
1893).  By  Professor  WILLIAM  CALD- 
WELL, D.Sc.,  M'Gill  University,  Mon- 
treal. Demy  8vo  10s.  6d.  net. 


CALLWELL,    COL.   C.   E.,    C.B. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MARITIME  COM- 
MAND ON  LAND  CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE  WATERLOO.  By  Col.  C.  E. 
CALLWELL,  C.B.  With  Plans.  Post 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

TACTICS  OF  TO-DAY.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  MARI- 
TIME PREPONDERANCE:  THEIR 

RELATIONS      AND      INTERDEPENDENCE. 
Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  TACTICS  OF  HOME  DEFENCE. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  t5d.  net. 

SERVICE  YARNS  AND  REMINIS- 
CENCES. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CALLWELL,  J.  M. 

OLD  IRISH  LIFE.  By  J.  M.  CALLWELL. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 

CANDLER,    EDMUND. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  THE  EAST.  By 
EDMUMD  CANDLER.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

I  HE  GENERA!    PLAN.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CAREY,    WYMOND. 

"No  101."  Fifth  Impression.  By  WY- 
MOND CAREY.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net. 

CARLYLE,     SIR     R.     W.,     K.C.I.E., 
and   A.   J.,    M.A.,    D.Litt. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MEDIAEVAL  POLI- 
TICAL THEORY  IN  THE  WEST. 
By  Sir  R.  W.  CARLYLE,  K.C.I.E., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  and  A.  J. 
CARLYLE,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Chaplain  and 
Lecturer  (late  Fellow)  of  University 
College,  Oxford.  In  3  vols.  demy  8vo. 
Vol.  I.— A  History  of  Political  Theory 
from  the  Roman  Lawyers  of  the  Second 
Century  to  the  Political  Writers  of  the 
Ninth.  By  A.  J.  CARLYLE.  15s.  net. 
Vol.  II.— Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

"CHASSEUR." 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR.  By  "CHASSEUR."  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 

CHESNEY,   SIR  GEORGE,    K.C.B. 

THE  DILEMMA.  By  General  Sir 
GEORGE  CHESNEY,  K.C.B.  A  New 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

CHRISTIE,   REV.  GEORGE,    B.D. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LETTERS  ON 
THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. 
By  Rev.  GEORGE  CHRISTIE  B.D.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 
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CHURCH,    REV.   A. 

OVID.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  A.  CHURCH.  Fcap. 
8vo,  Is.  net. 

CHURCH,      REV.      A.,    and    BROD- 
RIBB,    \V.   J. 

PLINY.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  A.  CHURCH  and 
W.  J.  BRODRIBB.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CHURCH  SERVICE  SOCIETY. 

A  BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER: 
BEING  FORMS  OF  WORSHIP  ISSUED  BY 
THK  CHURCD  SERVICE  SOCIETY.  Ninth 
Edition,  carefully  revised.  In  1  vol. 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  French  mor- 
occo, 5s.  Also  in  2  vols.  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  4s. ;  French  morocco,  6s.  6d. 

DAILY  OFFICES  FOR  MORNING 
AND  EVENING  PRAYER 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ORDER  OF  DIVINE  SERVICE  FOR 
CHILDREN.  Issued  by  the  Church 
Service  Society.  With  Scottish  Hymnal . 
Cloth,  3d. 

CLIFFORD,  SIR  HUGH,    K.C.M.Q. 

SALEH :  A  SEQUEL.  By  Sir  HUGH 
CLIFFORD,  K.C.M.G.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CLODD,   EDWARD. 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY.  "Mod- 
ern English  Writers."  By  EDWARD 
CLODD.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

CLOUSTON,   J.   STORER. 

THE  LUNATIC  AT  LARGE.  By  J. 
STORER  CLOUSTON.  Ninth  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net 

COUNT  BUNKER:  Being  a  Sequel  to 
'The  Lunatic  at  Large.'  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ADTENTURES  OF  M.  D'HARI- 
COT.  Third  Impression.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  6d. 

OUR  LADY'S  INN.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GARMISCATH.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 


COLLINS,    C.   W. 

SAINT  SIMON.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  C.  W.  COLLINS. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

SOPHOCLES.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net 

PLATO.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 


COLLINS,   W.   E.   W. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF 
A  COUNTRY  CRICKETER.  By 
W.  E.  W.  COLLINS.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COLLINS,    REV.   W.    LUCAS. 

BUTLER.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Rev.  W.  L. 
COLLINS.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

MONTAIGNE.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

LA  FONTAINE,  AND  OTHER 
FRENCH  FABULISTS.  (Foreign  Clas- 
sics  for  English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo, 
Is.  net. 

HOMER,  ILIAD-HOMER,  ODYSSEY— 
VIRGIL—  CICERO-ARISTOPHANES 
—  PLAUTUS  AND  TERENCE—  LUC- 
IAN—  LIVY  —  THUCYDIDES.  (An- 
cient  Classics  for  English  Readers.) 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

COMBE,   MRS  KENNETH. 

CELIA  KIRKHAM'S  SON.  By  Mrs 
KENNETH  COMBE.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SEEKERS  ALL.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COMPTON-BURNETT,    I. 

DOLORES.  By  I.  COMPTON-BURNETT. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CONFESSION   OF   FAITH,   THE. 

Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

CONRAD,  JOSEPH. 

LORD  JIM  :  A  TALE.  By  JOSEPH 
CONRAD.  Fourth  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

YOUTH  :  A  NARRATIVE.  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COOPER,   REV.   PROFESSOR. 

LITURGY  OF  1637,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  LAUD'S  LITURGY.  Ed- 
ited by  the  Rev.  Professor  COOPER, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

COPLESTON,    BISHOP. 

JSSCHYLUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng 
lish  Readers.)  By  Bishop  COPLESTON 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CORN  FORD,   L.   COPE. 

TROUBLED  WATERS.  By  L.  COPE 
CORNFORD.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COUNTY  HISTORIES  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. In  demy  Svo  volumes  of  about 
350pp.  each.  With  Maps.  Price  7s.  6d. 
net. 


FIFE    AND    KINROSS.       By 
J.  G.  MACKAY,  LL.D.,  Sheriff  of  these 
Counties 
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COUNTY  HISTORIES  OP  SCOT- 
LAND—contd. 

DUMFRIES  AND  GALLOWAY.  By 
Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart,  M.P. 
Second  Edition. 

MORAY  AND  NAIRN.  By  CHARLES 
RAMPINI,  LL.D. 

INVERNESS.  By  Sir  J.  CAMERON  LEES, 
K.C.V.O.,  D.D. 

ROXBURGH,  SELKIRK,  AND 
PEEBLES.  By  Sir  GEORGE  DOUGLAS, 
Bart. 

ABERDEEN  AND  BANFF.  By  WIL- 
LIAM WATT. 

COUTTS,   H.   B.   MONEY. 

FAMOUS  DUELS  OF  THE  FLEET. 
By  H.  B.  MONEY  COUTTS.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illustrations 
by  N.  Wilkinson.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CRAIK,  SIR  HENRY,   K.C.B.,   M.P. 

A  CENTURY  OF  SCOTTISH  HIS- 
TORY. From  the  Days  before  the  '45 
to  those  within  living  Memory.  By  Sir 
HENRY  CRAIK,  K.C.B.  With  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

CRAWFORD,    ALEXANDER. 

KAPAK.      By   ALEXANDER   CRAWFORD. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
MONSIEUR    OARNIFEX.    Crown  8vo, 

6s. 
THE   ALIAS.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CRAWFORD,    F.   MARION. 

SARACINESCA.  By  F.  MARION  CRAW- 
FORD. Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net.  People's  Edition,  6d. 

CROALL  LECTURES. 

(See  under  NICOL  and  ROBERTSON.) 

CROSS,   J.   W. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  DANTE  AND  OF 
THE  NEW  WORLD.  By  J.  W.  CROSS. 
Post  8vo,  6s. 

THE  RAKE'S  PROGRESS  IN  FIN- 
ANCE. Crown  8vo,  2s.  net, 

CROSTHWAITE,  SIR  CHARLES, 
K. C.S.I.  THAKUttPERTAB  SINGH, 
and  oilier  Tales.  By  Sir  CHARLES 
CROSTHWAITK,  K.C.S.I.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CUMMINQ,   C.    F.    GORDON. 

MEMORIES.  By  C.  F.  GORDON  GUM- 
MING. Demy  8vo.  Illustrated,  20s.  net. 

AT  HOME   IN   FIJI.     Post  8vo,  6s. 

A  LADY'S  CRUISE  IN  A  FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 


CUMMINQ,    C.    F.    GORDON— contd. 
FIRE-FOUNTAINS.    Illustrated,  25s. 

GRANITE  CRAGS.  Post  8vo.  Illus- 
trated. Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

WANDERINGS  IN  CHINA.  Small  post 
8vo.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

CURTIS,    MARGUERITE.' 

THE  BIAS.  By  MARGUERITE  CURTIS. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MARCIA :  A  TRANSCRIPT  FROM  LIFE. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

OH  !  FOR  AN  ANGEL.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CUSTANCE,  ADMIRAL  SIR  REGI- 
NALD N.,  G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O. 

THE  SHIP  OF  THE  LINE  IN 
BATTLE.  By  Admiral  Sir  REGINALD 
N.  CUSTANCE,  G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O.  With  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo, 
5s.  net. 

DAVIES,    J. 

HESIOD  AND  THEOGNIS.  (Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By  J. 
DAVIES.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  AND  PRO- 
PERTIUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

DESCARTES. 

THE  METHOD,  MEDITATIONS,  AND 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
DESCARTES.  Translated  from  the 
original  French  and  Latin.  With  a  new 
Introductory  Essay,  Historical  and 
Critical,  on  the  Cartesian  Philosophy. 
By  Professor  VEITCH,  LL.D.  Four- 
teenth Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

"DIES  IRAE."  The  Story  of  a 
Spirit  in  Prison.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Paper  cover, 
Is.  net. 

DIVER,   MAUD. 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND,  V.C.  By  MAUD 
DIVER.  Ninth  Impression.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

THE  GREAT  AMULET.  Seventh  Im- 
pression. Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, Is.  net. 

CANDLES  IN  THE  WIND.  Sixth  Im- 
pression.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, Is.  net. 

SUNIA       AND       OTHER       STORIES. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  INDIA. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
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DOOD5  and  MACPHBRSON. 

THE  LICENSING  ACTS  (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION  AND  AMEND- 
MENT ACT,  1903.  Annotated  by 
J.  M.  DODDS,  C.B.,  of  the  Scottish 
Office;  Joint -Editor  of  the  'Parish 
Council  Guide  for  Scotland,"  and 
EWAN  MACPBERSON,  Advocate,  Legal 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Advocate.  In 
1  voL  crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

DONNE,   W.   B. 

EURIPIDES.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  W.  B.  DONNE. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

TACITUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

DOUGLAS,   CHARLES,   M.A.,  D.Sc. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  JOHN  STUART 
MILL.  By  CHARLES  DOUGLAS,  M.A., 
D.Sc.,  late  Lecturer  in  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, and  Assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL:  A  STDDY  OF 
HIS  PHILOSOPHY.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
net. 

DOUGLAS,    CHARLES    and    ANNE. 

THE  SHETLAND  PONY.  By  CHARLBS 
and  AN  UK  DOUGLAS.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix on  THE  MAKING  OF  THE 
SHETLAND  PONY.  By  J.  COSSAR  EWART. 
With  Gravuro  and  other  Illustrations. 
Small  4to,  10s.  6d.  net. 

DURAND,   SIR  H.  MORTIMER. 

A  HOLIDAY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  M.  DURAND, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net 

LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR 
ALFRED  LYALL,  K.C.B.,  G.C.I  E., 
Hon.  D.C.L.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  LL.D. 
(Cantab.)  Demy  Svo,  16s.  net. 

ECCOTT,   W.  J. 

FORTUNE'S   CASTAWAY.      By    W.  J. 

ECCOTT.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
HIS  INDOLENCE  OF  ARRAS.    Crown 

Svo,  6s. 
THE   HEARTH  OF  HUTTON.     Crown 

Svo,  6s. 
THE  RED   NEIGHBOUR.    Crown  Svo, 

6s.    Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net 
THE  BACKGROUND.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A  DEMOISELLE  OF  FRANCE.    Crown 

Svo,  6s. 

THE  SECOND  CITY.      Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THE    MERCENARY.      A    Tale    of   the 

Thirty  Years'  War.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 


ELIOT,   GEORGE. 

THE  NEW  POPULAR  EDITION  OF 
GEORGE  ELIOT'S  WORKS,  with 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  to  each 
Volume,  from  Drawings  by  William 
Hatherell,  R.I.,  Edgar  Bundy,  R.I., 
Byam  Shaw,  R.I.,  A.  A.  Van  Anrooy, 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  Claude  A.  Shep- 
person,  R.I.,  E.  J.  Sullivan,  and  Max 
Cowper.  Each  Work  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  top. 
3s.  6d.  net  Ten  Volumes  in  alL 

ADAM  BEDE. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL. 

MlDDLEHARCH. 

SILAS    MARNER  ;    BROTHER    JACOB  ; 

THE  LIFTED  VEIL. 
ROMOLA. 

DANIEL  DERONDA. 
THE  SPANISH  GYPSY;  JUBAL. 
ESSAYS  ;  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  LIFE.  With  Por- 
trait and  other  Illustrations.  New 
Edition,  in  one  volume.  Crown  Svo, 
7s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  GEORGE 
ELIOT  (Warwick  Edition).  14  volumes, 
cloth,  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  volume  ; 
leather,  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  per 
volume;  leather,  gilt  top,  with  book- 
marker, 3s.  net  per  volume. 

ADAM  BEDE.    826  pp. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.    828  pp. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.     718  pp. 

ROMOLA.    900  pp. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.    624  pp 

SILAS  MARNER  ;  BROTHER  JACOB  ; 
THE  LIFTED  VEIL.  560  pp. 

MIDDLEMARCH.  2  vols.  664  and 
630  pp. 

DANIEL  DERONDA.  2  vols.  616  and 
636  pp. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY;  JUBAL. 

ESSAYS;  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

LIFE.    2  vols.,  626  and  580  pp. 

WORKS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT  (Standard 
Edition).  21  volumes,  crown  Svo.  In 
buckram  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  per  vol. ; 
or  in  roxburghe  binding,  8s.  6d.  per  vol. 

ADAM  BEDE.    2  vols. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.    2  vols. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.    2  vols. 

ROMOLA.    2  vols. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.    2  vols. 

MIDDLEMARCH.    3  vols. 

DANIEL  DBRONDA.    3  vols. 

SILAS  MARNER.    1  vol. 

JUBAL.    1  vol. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.    1  vol. 

ESSAYS.    1  vol. 

THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH.    1  vol. 
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ELIOT,    GEORGE— contd. 
LIFE     AND     WORKS     OF     GEORGE 
ELIOT  (Cabinet  Edition).    24  volumes, 
crown  8vo,  price  £6.    Also  to  be  had 
handsomely  bound  in  half  and  full  calf. 
The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  bound 
in  cloth,  price  5s.  each. 
NOVELS  BY   GEORGE   ELIOT.     Popu- 
lar copyright  Edition.    In  new  uniform 
binding,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 
ADAM  REDE. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 
SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 
ROMOLA. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL. 
SILAS  MAKNER  ;   THE  LIFTED  VEIL  ; 
BROTHER  JACOB. 

MlDDLEMARCH. 

DANIEL  DERONDA. 

NOVELS     BY   GEORGE    RLIOT    (New 
Cabinet    Edition).      Cloth    gilt,   in    17 
volumes,  price  Is.  net.  eacli. 
ADAM  BEDE.    2  vols. 
THK  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.    2  vols. 
FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.    2  vol.0. 
ROMOLA.    2  vols. 
SCENKS  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.     2  vols. 

MlDPLEMARCH.       3  Vols. 

DANIEL  DERONDA.    3  vols. 
SII.AS  MARNER. 

ESSAYS.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  JUBAL,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS,  OLD  AND  NEW.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

SILAS  MARNER.  New  Edition,  with 
Illustrations  by  Reginald  Birch.  Crown 
Svo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.  Cheap 
Edition,  3s.  Illustrated  Edition,  with 
20  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar,  cr.  Svo. 
2s.  6d. ;  plain  cloth,  2s. ;  paper  covers,  Is. 

ADAM  BEDE.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
paper  cover,  Is. ;  crown  Svo,  with  Illus- 
trations, cloth,  2s. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.  New 
Edition,  paper  covers,  Is. ;  cloth,  2s. 

WISE,    WITTY,    AND    TENDER    SAY- 
INGS,    IN     PROSE     AND     VERSE. 
Selected  from  the  Works   of  GEORGE 
ELIOT.  New  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
ELLIS,    BETH. 

BLIND   MOUTHS.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  MOON  OF  BATH.  Fourth  Im 
pression.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, is.  net. 

THE  KING'S  SPY.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  KING  OF  VAGABONDS.    Cr'n  Svo,  6s. 
ELTON,    PROFESSOR. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES.  By  OLIVER 
ELTON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  University  College,  Liver- 
pool. Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 


EVERARD,   H.   S.  C. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  AND 
ANCIENT  GOLF  CLUB,  ST  AN- 
DREWS. By  H.  S.  C.  EVERARD.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Portraits.  Crown  4to, 
21s.  net. 
P. 

STORIES   OF  THE  ENGLISH.     By  F. 
With    50    Illustrations.      Crown    Svo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 
FERRIER,    PROFESSOR. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    REMAINS.     Crown 

Svo,  14s. 

FERRYMAN,       LIEUT.  -  COLONEL 
A.   F.    MOCKLER- 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  REGIMENTAL 
OFFICER  DURING  THE  GREAT 
WAR,  1793-1815.  Compiled  from  the 
Correspond  once  of  Colonel  Samuel  Rico, 
C.B.,  K.H.,  51st  Light  Infantry,  and 
from  other  sources.  By  Lieut.  - 
Colonel  A.  F.  MOCKLER- FERRYMAN. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 
FESTINQ,  QABRIELLE. 

WHEN  KINGS  RODE  TO  DELHI. 
By  GABRIELLE  FESTING.  Illustrated. 
Second  Impression.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

FETTERLESS,  ARTHUR. 

THE  CAREER  OF  KEMBOLE— NON- 
CONFORMIST. By  ARTHUR  FETTER. 
LESS.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WILLIE  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN 
(AND  AFTER).  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE   POMANDERS.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

FLINT,   PROFESSOR, 

PHILOSOPHY  AS  SCIENTIA  SCI- 
ENTIARUM.  A  History  of  Classifica- 
tions of  the  Sciences.  By  ROBERT 
FLINT,  D.D.,  LL.D.  10s.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES  ON  THEOLOGICAL,  BIBLI- 
CAL, AND  OT  RR  SUBJECTS. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORICAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN 
FRANCE  AND  FRENCH  BELGIUM 
AND  SWITZERLAND.  Svo,  21s. 

THEISM.  Twelfth  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

ANTI-THEISTIC  THEORIES.  Eighth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

VICO.    (Philosophical  Classics  for  English 

Readers.)    Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net 
FOREIGN     CLASSICS     FOR     ENG- 
LISH   READERS.     Edited  by  Mrs 
OLIPHANT.     Price   Is.   each  net.     For 
List  of  Vols.  see  p.  32. 
FORREST,   SIR  G.   W.,   C.I.E. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 
By  Sir  G.  W.  FORREST,  C.I.E.  Ex- 
Director  of  Records,  Government  of 
India.  3  vols.  demy  Svo,  58s.  net. 

LIFE  OF  FIELD -MARSHAL  SIR 
NEVILLE  B.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.  With  two  Photo- 
gravure Portraits.  Demy  Svo,  18s.  net. 
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FORSTER,   E.   M. 

WHERE  ANGELS  FEAR   TO  TREAD. 

By  E.  M.  FORSTER.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THE    LONGEST    JOURNEY.      Second 

Impression.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

POULIS,    HUGH. 

THE  VITAL  SPARK.    By  HUGH  FOULIS. 

Illustrated.     U.  net. 
IN    HIGHLAND     HARBOURS    WITH 

PARA  HANDY.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  net. 

FRANKLIN,   MILES. 

SOME  EVERYDAY  FOLK  AND  DAWN. 
By  MILKS  FRANKLIN.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FRASER,  PROFESSOR  A.  CAMP- 
BELL. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM.  Being 
the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1894- 
96.  By  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  FRASER, 
D.C.L.,  Oxford;  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Post  ?vo,  6s.  6d.  net. 

BIOGRAPHIA  PHILOSOPHICA.  In  1 
vol.  demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 

BERKELEY.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

LOCKE.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 
FRASER,  DAVID. 

THE  MARCHES  OF  HINDUSTAN. 
The  Record  of  a  Journey  in  Thibet, 
Trans-Hirnalayan  India,  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan, Russian  Turkestan,  and  Persia. 
By  DAVID  FRASER.  With  Illustrations, 
Maps,  and  Sketches.  Demy  8vo,  £1,  Is. 
net. 

THE  SHORT  CUT  TO  INDIA.  The 
Record  of  a  Journey  along  the  Route  of 
the  Baghdad  Railway.  With  83  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Impression.  Demy  8vo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

PERSIA  AND  TURKEY  IN  REVOLT. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH  COOKERY  FOR  ENGLISH 
HOMES.  Fourth  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  French  morocco,  3s. 

FULTON,    T.    WEMYSS. 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  SEA. 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  Claims  of 
England  to  the  Dominion  of  the  British 
Seas,  and  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Waters :  with  special  reference 
to  the  Rights  of  Fishing  and  the  Naval 
Salute.  By  T.  WKMYSS  FULTON, 
Lecturer  on  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Fisheries  Problems,  The  University, 
Aberdeen.  With  Charts  and  Maps. 
Demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 
FYFE,  H.  HAMILTON. 
THE  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  EGYPT.  By 
H.  HAMILTON  FTFE.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


OALT,   JOHN. 

THE  PROVOST,   &c.     By   JOHN   GALT. 

Illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
SIR    ANDREW     WYLIE.      Illustrated 

boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

GENERAL     ASSEMBLY     OF     THE 
CHURCH   OF  SCOTLAND. 

SCOTTISH  HYMNAL,  WITH  APPEN- 
DIX INCORPORATED.  Published  for 
use  in  Churches  by  Authority  of  the 
General  Assembly.  1.  Large  type,  cloth, 
red  edges,  2s.  6d. ;  French  morocco,  4s. 
2.  Bourgeois  type,  limp  cloth,  Is. ; 
French  morocco,  2s.  3.  Nonpareil  type, 
cloth,  red  edges,  6d. ;  French  morocco, 
Is.  4d.  4.  Paper  covers,  3d.  5.  Sun- 
day-School Edition,  paper  covers,  Id.  ; 
cloth,  2d.  No.  1,  bound  with  the  Psalms 
and  Paraphrases,  French  morocco,  8s. 
No.  2,  bound  with  the  Psalms  and  Para- 
phrases, cloth,  2s. ;  French  morocco,  3s. 

SERVICES  OF  PRAYER  FOR  SOCIAL 
AND  FAMILY  WORSHIP.  Prepared 
by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net.  French  morocco, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

PRAYERS  FOR  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 
A  Selection  of  Four  Weeks'  Prayers. 
New  Edition.  Authorised  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net.  French 
morocco,  3s.  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  PRAYERS.  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion. 
16mo,  cloth  limp,  6d.  net. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  PRAYERS 
FOR  AFFIXING  TO  BIBLES.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to 
Devotion.  Id.  for  6,  or  Is.  per  100. 

PRAYERS  FOR  SOLDIERS.  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion. 
Seventieth  Thousand.  16mo,  cloth  limp, 
2<1.  net 

PRAYERS  FOR  SAILORS  AND 
FISHER -FOLK.  Prepared  and  Pub- 
lished by  Instruction  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

GERARD,  E.  D. 

RE  AT  A  :  WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME.   By 

E.  D.  GERARD.   Cheap  Edition.    Crown 

Svo,  3s.  6d. 
BEGGAR     MY    NEIGHBOUR.      Cheap 

Edition.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
THE       WATERS       OF       HERCULES. 

Cheap  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
A    SENSITIVE    PLANT.      Crown  Svo, 

3s.  6d. 

GERARD,   E. 

HONOUR'S    GLASSY    BUBBLE.       By 

E.  GKRARD.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A     FOREIGNER.      An    Anglo -German 

Study.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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GERARD,    DOROTHEA. 

ONE    YEAR.      By   DOROTHEA   GBRARD 

(Madame     Longard     de      Longgarde). 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  IMPEDIMENT.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A    SPOTLESS    REPUTATION.      Third 

Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THE  WRONG   MAN.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
LADY  BABY.     Cheap  Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  3s.  6d. 

REOHA.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  FORGOTTEN  SIN.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GERARD,    REV.  J. 

STONYHURST  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 
By  Rev.  J.  GERARD.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

GIBBON,   PERCEVAL. 

SOULS  IN  BONDAGE.  By  PERCEVAL 
GIBBON.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  VROUW  GROBELAAR'S  LEAD- 
ING CASES.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SALVATOR.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GIFFORD  LECTURES,  EDINBURGH. 

(See  under  FRASKR  and  TIELE.) 

GILLANDERS,   A.  T. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  A.  T. 
GILLANDERS,  F.E.S.  With  351  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo,  15s.  net. 

GILLESPIE,    REV.   JOHN,    LL.D. 

THE  HUMOURS  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GILLESPIE,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

GILSON,  C.  L. 

SCENES  FROM  A  SUBALTERN'S  LIFE. 
By  C.  L.  GILSON.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GLASGOW   BALLAD  CLUB. 

BALLADS  AND  POEMS.  By  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  GLASGOW  BALLAD  CLUB.  Second 
Series.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net.  Third 
Series,  7s.  6d. 

GLEIG,   REV.  (I.   R. 

THE     SUBALTERN.      By  Rev.   G.    R. 

GLEIG.     Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

GOUDIB,   GILBERT. 

THE  CELTIC  AND  SCANDINAVIAN 
ANTIQUITIES  OF  SCOTLAND.  By 
GILBERT  GOODIE,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Demy 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

GRAHAM,    HENRY  GREY. 

ROUSSEAU.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  HENRY  GREY 
GRAHAM.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

GRAHAM,   J.    EDWARD,    K.C. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ACTS  RELAT- 
ING TO  EDUCATION  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. (Founded  on  that  of  the  late 
Mr  Craig  Sellar.)  By  J.  EDWARD 
GRAHAM,  K.C.,  Advocate.  New  Edi- 
tion. Demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 


GRAHAM,  J.   EDWARD.—  contd. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.)  (CORRUPT  AND  ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES)  ACT,  1890.  With  Analy- 
sis, Relative  Act  of  Sederunt,  Appendix 
containing  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts 
of  1883  and  1885,  and  Copious  Index. 
8vo,  4s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND) 
ACT.  With  Notes.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

GRAHAM,  E.  MAXTONE,  and  PAT- 
ER5ON,    E. 

TRUE  ROMANCES  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  E.  MAXTONE  GRAHAM  and  E.  PATER- 
SON.  Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

GRAN,   GERHARD. 

JKAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU.  By 
GERHARD  GRAN.  With  three  Por- 
traits. Demy  8vo  12s.  6d.  net. 

GRANT,   SIR  ALEX. 

XENOPHON.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  Sir  ALEX.  GRANT. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

ARISTOTLE.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is  net. 

GRANT,    LIEUT-COLONEL    M.    H. 
("LINESMAN.") 

THE  MAKERS  OF  BLACK  BASALTES. 
By  LIEUT. -COLONEL  M.  H.  GRANT 
("LINESMAN").  Illustrating  nearly 
300  pieces.  Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 

GREY,    DULCIBELLA  ETHEL. 

POEMS.  By  DULCIBELLA  ETHEL  GREY. 
With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  H.  Cliolmon- 
deley  Pennell.  Demy  8vo.  Vellum, 
12s.  6d.  net ;  half  vellum,  7s.  6d.  net. 

GRIER,  SYDNEY  C. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY'S  ENGLISH  GOV- 
ERNESS. By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 
Third  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

AN  UNCROWNED  KING  :  A  ROMANCE 
OF  HIGH  POLITICS.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PEACE  WITH  HONOUR.  Third  Im- 
pression. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  CROWNED  QUEEN:  THE  ROMANCE 
OF  A  MINISTER  OF  STATE.  Third  Im- 
pression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LIKE  ANOTHER  HELEN.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  KINGS  OF  THE  EAST:  A 
ROMANCE  OF  THE  NEAR  FUTURE.  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 
Second  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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QRIBR,  SYDNEY  C.— contd. 
THE  GREAT  PROCONSUL.  The 
Memoirs  of  Mrs  Hester  Ward,  formerly 
in  the  family  of  the  Hon.  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.,  late  Governor-General 
of  India.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  HEIR.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  Pearce.  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net. 

THE  HERITAGE.  Fourth  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  PATH  TO  HONOUR.  Third 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  PRIZE.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  KEEPERS  OF  THE  GATE.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  PEABCK.  Third 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ADVANCED  GUARD.  Cheap 
Edition,  Is.  net. 

ONE  CROWDED  HOUR.  With  Cover 
Design  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  by 
A.  PEARSE.  Third  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  MARRIED.  Illus- 
trated Edition  by  A.  PKARSE.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

WRIT  IN  WATER.  With  Illustrations 
by  ALFRED  PEARSE.  Third  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  WARREN  HAST- 
INGS TO  HIS  WIFE.  Demy  8vo, 
6s.  net. 

QRIBRSON,    PROFESSOR  H.  J.   C. 

THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  (Periods  of 
European  Literature.)  By  Professor 
H.  J.  C.  GRIERSON.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

QRIERSON,  LIEUT-GENERAL  SIR 
J.  M.,    K.C.B..   K.C.M.Q. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  VOL- 
UNTEER FORCE,  1859-1908.  By 
Major  -  General  Sir  J.  M.  GRIERSON, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  With  47  Coloured 
Plates.  Crown  4to,  25s.  net 

HAMERTON,   P.   Q. 

WE  N  DE  R  HOLME.   By  P.  G.  HAMEKTON. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
M  A.RMORNE.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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8vo,  with  285  Illustrations,  42s.  net. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BRITISH  FOR- 
ESTRY. A  Handbook  for  Forest  Ap- 
prentices and  Students  of  Forestry 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d.  net. 

NOBLE,    EDWARD. 

WAVES  OF  FATE.    By  EDWARD  NOBLE. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
FISHERMAN'S  GAT :  A  STORY  OF  THE 

THAMES  ESTUARY.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

NOYES,   ALFRED. 

DRAKE  :  AN  ENGLISH  EPIC.    By  ALFRED 

NOYES.    Books  I.-III.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

net.     Books  IV. -XII.     Crown. Svo,  6s. 

net. 
The  Complete  Work  in  1  vol.    Crown 

Svo,  4s.  6d.  net. 
FORTY    SINGING    SEAMEN.      Second 

Impression.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE      ENCHANTED      ISLAND,     AND 

OTHER  POEMS.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE     FOREST     OF     WILD     THYME. 

Illustrated  by  Claude  A.  Shepperson. 

Small  4to,  6s.  net.    Velvet  Calf  Edition, 

10s.  6d.  net. 
COLLECTED  POEMS.    2  vols.    Second 

Impression.       Crown    Svo,    10s.    net. 

Vcls.  sold  separately,  5s.  net.  each. 
ROBIN  HOOD.  Crown  Svo.  [In  the  Press. 
TALES  OF  THE  MERMAID  TAVERN. 

Second    Impression.      Crown  Svo,   6s. 

net. 
THE    WINEPRESS.      A    Tale    of  War. 

Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

O'BRIEN,  AUBREY,  and  BOLSTER, 
REGINALD. 

CUPID  AN  D  CARTRIDGES.  By  AUBREY 
O'BRIEN  AND  REGINALD  BOLSTER.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  net. 
Edition  for  India  and  the  Colonies,  5s. 
net. 

"OLE   LUK-OIE." 

THE  GREEN  CURVE.  By"OLELuK- 
OIE."  Third  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is  net. 

OLIPHANT,    C.   P. 

ALFRED  DE  MUS8ET.  (Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By 
C.  F.  OLIPHANT.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

OLIPHANT,   LAURENCE. 

PICCADILLY.  By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 
With  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle. 
4s.  6d.  New  Edition,  3s.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  boards,  2s.  6d. 


OLIPHANT,   MRS. 

ANNALS  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
William  Blackwood  and  his  Sons ;  Their 
Magazine  and  Friends.  By  MRS  OLI- 
PHANT. With  Four  Portraits.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
£2  2s. 

A  WIDOW'S  TALE,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

KATIE  STEWART,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Illustrated  Boards,  2s.  6d. 

VALENTINE  AND  HIS  BROTHER. 
New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

DANTE.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CERVANTES.  (Foreign  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

THE  PERPETUAL  CURATE.  Illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

JOHN:  A  LOVE  STORY.  Illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  RECTOR  and  THE  DOCTOR'S 
FAMILY.  Illustrated  cover,  Is. ;  cloth, 
Is.  6d. 

OLIPHANT,  MRS,   and  TARVER,  F. 

MOLIERE.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Mrs  OLIPHANT  and  F. 
TARVER.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

OMOND,   T.  S. 

THE  ROMANTIC  TRIUMPH.  "Periods 
of  European  Literature."  By  T.  8. 
OMOND.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

O'NEILL,    MOIRA. 

SONGS  OF  THE  GLENS  OF  ANTRIM. 
By  MOIRA  O'NEILL.  Fourteenth  Im- 
pression. Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

PAGE,    ARTHUR. 

IMPERIALISM     AND     DEMOCRACY. 
Unionist  Principles  applied  to  Modern 
Problems.    By  ARTHUR  PAGE.    Crown 
Svo,  5s.  net. 
PAGE   AND  LAPWORTH. 

INTERMEDIATE  TEXT  -  BOOK  OF 
GEOLOGY.  By  Professor  LAPWORTH. 
Founded  on  Dr  Page's  '  Introductory 
Text-Book  of  Geology.'  Crown  Svo,  6s 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEO- 
LOGY. New  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  Professor  LAPWORTH. 
Crown  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINA 
TOR.  Crown  Svo,  sewed.  9d. 

ARRY,   MARK  GAMBIER. 

MADAMK  NECKER.  Her  Family  and 
her  Friends,  with  some  Account  of  her 
Husband's  three  Administrations.  By 
MARK  GAMBIKR  PARRY.  With  Illus- 
trations. Demy  Svo,  12s.  tid.  net. 
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PATERSON,    JOHN   W.,    Ph.D. 

A  MANUAL  OP  AGRICUTURAI,  BOT- 
ANY. Prom  the  German  of  Dr  A.  B. 
Prank,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural College,  Berlin.  With  over  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

PATTISON,    R.   P.   DUNN. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  91sT  ARGYLL- 
SHIRE HIGHLANDERS.  By  R.  P. 
DUNN  PATTISON.  With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations. Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 

PAUL,   5IR  JAMES   BALFOUR. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMPANY 
OP  ARCHERS,  THE  QUEEN'S  BODY- 
GUARD FOR  SCOTLAND.  By  Sir  JAMES 
BALFOUR  PAUL,  Advocate  of  the  Scot- 
tish Bar.  Crown  4to,  with  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  £2,  2s. 

PEARSE,   COLONEL. 

MEMOIR  OP  THE  LIFE  AND  MILI- 
TARY SERVICES  OP  VISCOUNT 
LAKE,  BARON  LAKE  or  DELHI  AND 
LASWAREE,  1744-1808.  By  Colonel  HUGH 
PEARSE.  With  Portraits,  &c.  Demy 
8vo,  15s.  net., 

PERIODS  OP  EUROPEAN  LITERA- 
TURE. Edited  by  Professor  SAINTS- 
BURY.  For  List  oj  Vols.,  see  p,  32. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  CLASSICS  FOR 
ENGLISH  READERS.  Edited  by 
WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  St 
Andrews.  Cheap  Re-issue  in  Shilling 
Volumes  net.  For  List  of  Vols.,  see  p.  32. 

PIELE,    LIEUT.-COLONEL  S.   C.  F. 

LAWN  TENNIS  AS  A  GAME  OP 
SKILL.  By  Lieut. -Col.  S.  C.  P.  PIELE. 
Seventh  Edition.  Pcap.  Svo,  Is. 

POLLOK,    ROBERT,   A.M. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TIME :  A  POEM.  By 
ROBERT  POLLOK,  A.M.  New  Edition. 
With  Portrait.  Pcap.  Svo,  gilt  top, 
2s.  6d. 

PORTER,    MARY   BLACKWOOD. 

JOHN  BLACKWOOD,  EDITOR  AND 
PUBLISHER.  By  MARY  BLACKWOOD 
PORTER.  With  Two  Portraits  and  view 
of  Strathtyrum.  Demy  Svo,  21s. 

OTTS,  A.  W.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and 
DARNELL,  REV.  C.,  M.A. 

ADITUS  FACILIORES.  An  Easy 
Latin  Construing  Book,  with  Vocabu- 
lary. By  A.  W.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Late  Headmaster  of  the  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  the 
Rev.  C.  DARNELL,  M.A.,  Late  Head- 
master of  Cargilfield  Preparatory  School, 
Edinburgh,  and  Scholar  of  Pembroke 
and  Downing  Collages,  Cambridge. 
Is.  6d.  net. 


POTTS  and   DARNELL— contd. 
ADITUS     FACILIORES    GRjECI.      An 
easy    grade    construing    book.      With 
complete  vocabulary.    Fcap  Svo,  3s. 

POTTS,  A.  W.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and 
HEARD,  W.  A.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

CAMENARUM  FLOSCULO3  in  Usum 
Fettesianorum  decerptos  notis  quibus- 
dam  illustraverunt  A.  GUL.  POTTS, 
MA.,  LL.D.;  GUL.  A.  HEARD,  M.A., 
LL.D.  New  Impression.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

PRINQLE  -  PATTISON,  A.  SETH, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

SCOTTISH  PHILOSOPHY.  A  Compari- 
son of  the  Scottish  and  German  Answers 
to  Hume.  Balfour  Philosophical  Lec- 
tures, University  of  Edinburgh.  By 
A.  SETH  PRINGLE  -  PATTFSON,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
Edinburgh  University.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  5s. 

MAN'S  PLACE  IN  THE  COSMOS,  AND 
OTHER  ESSAYS.  Second  Edition,  En- 
larged. Post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

TWO  LECTURES  ON  THEISM.  De- 
livered on  the  occasion  of  the  Sesqui- 
centennial  Celebration  of  Princeton 
University.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  RADICALS, 
AND  OTHER  ESSAYS,  including  Chapters 
reprinted  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
in  Kant  and  Hegel.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

PUBLIC  GENERAL  STATUTES 
AFFECTING  SCOTLAND  from 
1707  to  1847,  with  Chronological 
Table  and  Index.  3  vols.  large  Svo, 
£3,  3s.  Also  Published  Annually,  with 
General  Index. 

PURVIS,  SIR  ROBERT,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

SIR  WILLIAM  ARROL.  A  Memoir. 
By  Sir  ROBERT  PURVIS,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net, 

"0"  (SIR  A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH). 

HOCKEN  AND  HUNKEN.  By  "Q" 
(Sir  A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH).  Second 
Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

RANJITS1NHJI,    PRINCE. 

THE  JUBILEE   BOOK    OP   CRICKET. 
By  PRINCE  RANJITSINHJI. 
Popular  Edition.     With  107  full-page 
Illustrations.   Sixth  Edition.   Large 
crown  Svo,  6s. 

REEVE,    HENRY,    C.B. 

PETRARCH.  (Foreign  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  HENRY  REEVE.  C.B. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

REYNARD,    CAPTAIN   F. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  NINTH 
LANCERS  FROM  1715  to  1903.  By 
Capt.  P.  REYNARD.  Royal  Svo,  42s.  net. 
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RICHARDS,    H.    QRAHAME. 

RICHARD  SOMERS.    By  H.  QRAHAMK 

RICHARDS.    Crown  8vo,  6». 
LUCREZIA    BORGIA'S    ONE    LOVE. 

Second  Impression.    Crown  8vo,  6s 
CENTENE.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

RICHARDSON,   MAJOR  E.    H. 

WAR,  POLICE,  AND  WATCH  DOGS. 
By  Major  E.  H.  RICHARDSON.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

RIVETT-CARNAC,   J.    H,,    C.I.E. 

MANY  MEMORIES  OF  LIFE  IN 
INDIA,  AT  HOME,  AND  ABROAD. 
By  J.  H.  RIVETT-CARNAC,  C.LE.  With 
Portraits.  Second  Impression.  Demy 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

ROBERTSON,  PROFESSOR  CROOM. 

HOBBES.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  CROOM 
ROBERTSON.  Fcap.  8vo,  le.  net. 

ROBERTSON,  JAMES,   D.D. 

EARLY  RELIGIONS  OF  ISRAEL.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 

[In  the  press. 

THE  POETRY  AND  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THE  PSALMS.  The  Croall  Lec- 
tures, 1893-94.  By  JAMES  ROBERTSON, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  Demy  8vo, 
12s. 

ROBERTSON,   JOHN  Q.,    Ph.D. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  LITERA- 
TURE. By  JOHN  G.  ROBKRTSON, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German,  University 
of  London.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
GERMAN  LITERATURE.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

SCHILLER  AFTER  A  CENTURY. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d,  net. 

RONALDSHAY,    EARL  OF,   M.P. 

ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  EMPIRE  IN 
ASIA.  By  the  EARL  OF  RONALDSHAY, 
M.P.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Royal  8vo,  21s.  net. 

SPORT  AND  POLITICS  UNDER  AN 
EASTERN  SKY.  With  numerous  Il- 
lustrations and  Maps.  Royal  8vo,  21s. 
net. 

A  WANDERING  STUDENT  IN  THE 
FAR  EAST.  With  Maps  and  60  Illus- 
trations. 2  vols.  short  demy  8vo,  21s. 
net. 

AN  EASTERN  MISCELLANY.  Demy 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

RUTHERFURD,  J.  H. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LINLITH- 
GOW  AND  STIRLINGSHIRE  HUNT. 
From  1775  to  the  present.  By  J.  H. 
RUTHERFORD.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 


RUTLAND,    DUKE  OF,   O.C.B- 

NOTES  OF  AN  IRISH  TOUR  IN  1846. 
By  the  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  G.C.B. 
(LORD  JOHN  MANNERS).  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

RUTLAND,   DUCHESS  OF. 

THE  COLLECTED  WRITINGS  OF 
JANETTA,  DUCHESS  OF  RUTLAND. 
By  the  DUCHESS  OF  RCTLAND  (LADY 
JOHN  MANNERS).  W;th  Portrait  a,nd 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  post  Svo,  15s.  net. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  BAD-HOMBUR.G. 
Comprising  a  Short  Account  of  the 
Women's  Associations  of  Germapy  under 
the  Red  Cross.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  did. 

SOME  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS 
of  the  Later  Years  of  the  Karl  of  Beacons- 
field,  K.G.  Sixth  Edition,  fid. 

SOME  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  of 
Easily  Accessible  Reading  and  Recrea- 
tion Rooms  and  Free  Libraries.  With 
Remarks  an  Starting  and  Maintaining 
them.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  Is. 

ENCOURAGING  EXPERIENCES  of 
Reading  and  Recreation  Rooms,  Aims 
of  Guilds,  Nottingham  Social  Guide, 
Existing  Institutions,  &o.,  &c.  Crown 
Svo,  Is. 

ST  QU1NT1N,    COLONEL  T.   A. 

CHANCES  OF  SPORTS  OF  SORTS. 
By  Colonel  T.  A.  ST  QUINTIN.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  Svo,  16s.  net. 

SAINTSBURY,   PROFESSOR. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CRITICISM  AND 
LITERARY  TASTE  IN  EUROPE. 
From  the  Earliest  Texts  to  the  Present 
Day.  By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  M.A. 
(Oxon.),  Hon.  LL.D.  (Aberd.),  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  3 
vols.  demy  Svo.  Vol.  I. — Classical  and 
Mediaeval  Criticism.  16s.  net.  Vol.  II. 
— From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Decline 
of  Eighteenth  Century  Orthodoxy.  20s. 
net.  Vol.  III.  —  Nineteenth  Century. 
20s.  net. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  "Modern  Eng- 
lish Writers."  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  FLOURISHING  OF  ROMANCE 
AND  THE  RISE  OF  ALLEGORY 

(12TH  AND   13TH   CENTURIES).      "  Periods 

of  European  Literature."  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 

THE  EARLIER  RENAISSANCE. 
"  Periods  of  European  Literature." 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE  LATER  NINETEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.  "  Periods  of  European  Litera- 
ture." Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  CRITIC- 
ISM. Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
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SALMON,   ARTHUR   L. 

SONGS  OP  A  HEART'S  SURRENDER. 

By  AETHUB L.SALMON.    Crown  8 vo,  2s. 
LIFE    OP   LIFE,    AND    OTHER    POEMS. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
LYRICS    AND    VERSES.      Crown  8vo, 

2s.  6d. 
A    BOOK    OP    VERSES.      Crown   8vo, 

2s.  6d.  net. 
WEST    COUNTRY    VERSES.        Crown 

Svo,  3s.  net. 
A    LITTLE    BOOK  OF  SONGS.     Pcap. 

Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 
A  NEW  BOOK  OF  VERSE.     Fcap.  Svo, 

2s.  6d.  net. 

SCHOOL  CATECHISM. 

Issued  by  a  CONFERENCE  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. 18mo,  Jd. 

SCOBIE,    LIEUT.    I.    H.   MACKAY. 

AN  OLD  HIGHLAND  FENCIBLE 
CORPS.  The  History  of  the  Reay 
Fencible  Highland  Regiment  of  Foot, 
or  Mackay's  Highlanders,  1794  -  1S02. 
By  Lieut.  I.  H.  MACKAY  SCOBIE.  Crown 
4to,  21s.  net. 

"SCOLOPAX." 

A  BOOK  OP  THE  SNIPE.  By 
" SCOLOPAX."  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 

SCOTT,   SIR  J.   GEORGE,    K.C.I. E. 

CURSED  LUCK.  By  Sir  J.  GEORGE 
SOOTT,  K.C.I.E.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

SCOTT,    MICHAEL. 

TOM  CRINGLE'S  LOG.  By  MICHAEL 
SCOTT.  New  Edition.  With  19  Full- 
page  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE. 
Illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  ed. 

SCOTTISH   TEXT  SOCIETY  PUBLI- 
CATIONS.    For  List  of  Vols.,  see  p.  29. 

SCOTTISH    BANKERS    MAGAZINE. 

The  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers 
in  Scotland.  Quarterly,  Is.  net. 

SCUDAMORE,    CYRIL. 

BELGIUM  AND  THE  BELGIANS. 
By  CYRIL  SCUDAMORE.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Square  crown  Svo,  6s. 

SELLAR,    E.   M. 

RECOLLECTIONS  AND  IMPRES- 
SIONS. By  E.  M.  SELLAR.  With 
Eight  Portraits.  Fourth  Impression. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

SELLAR,   EDMUND. 

MUGGINS   OF   THE   MODERN   SIDE. 

By  EDMUND  SELLAR.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
GLENTYRE.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
WHERE  EVERY  PROSPECT  PLEASES. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 


SETH,    PROFESSOR  JAMES, 

A  STHDY  OF  ETHICAL  PRINCIPLES. 
By  JAMES  SETH,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Tenth  Edition,  Revised. 
Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

SHARPLEY,    H. 

ARISTOPHANES— PAX.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  SHARP- 
LEY.  Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

SHAW,   WILLIAM. 

SECURITIES  OVER  MOVEABLES. 
Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Request 
of  the  Society  of  Accountants  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  Institute  of  Accountants 
and  Actuaries  in  Glasgow,  and  the 
Institute  of  Bankers  in  Scotland  in 
1902-3.  Demy  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SHEEPSHANKS,    RICHARD. 

HECTOR  AND  ACHILLES:  A  TALK 
OF  TROY.  Illustrated  by  J.  FINNE- 
MORE.  Rendered  into  English  after  the 
Chronicle  of  Homer  by  RICHARD 
SHEEPSHANKS.  Square  crown  8vo,  5s. 
net. 

SIME,   JAMES,   M.A. 

SCHILLER.  (Foreign  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  JAMES  SIME,  M.A. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

SIMPSON,  PROFESSOR  J.  Y.,  D.Sc. 

SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  SIBERIA.  Some 
Account  of  the  Great  Siberian  Iron 
Road :  The  Prisons  and  Exile  System. 
By  Professor  J.  Y.  SIMPSON,  D.Sc. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  Demy  Svo,  16s. 

SIMPSON,    VIOLET  A. 

IN  FANCY'S  MIRROR.  By  VIOLET  A. 
SIMPSON.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SINCLAIR,    EDITH. 

HIS  HONOUR  £ND  HIS  LOVE.  By 
EDITH  SINCLAIR.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SINCLAIR,    ISABEL  G. 

THE  THISTLE  AND   FLEUR  DE  LYS. 
BY  ISABEL  G.   SINCLAIR.    Crown  Svo, 
3s.  net. 
SKELTON,    SIR  JOHN,    K.C.B. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH.  A  New  Edition.  Revised  by 
JAMES  PATTEN  MACDOUGALL,  C.B.,  Ad- 
vocate, Secretary  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland,  Joint-Author 
of  '  The  Parish  Council  Guide  for  Scot- 
land,' and  ABIJAH  MURRAY,  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland.  3s.  6d.  net. 

SKRINE,   F.   H. 

.  FONTENOY,  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN'S 
SHARE  IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN 
SUCCESSION.  By  F.  H.  SKRINE.  With 
Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  21s.  net. 
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SLATER,  FRANCIS  CAREY. 

FROM  MIMOSA  LAND.  By  FRANCIS 
CARKY  SLATER.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SMITH,   PROFESSOR  <i.  GREGORY. 

THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD.  "Periods 
of  European  Literature."  By  G. 
GREGORY  SMITH,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature,  Belfast 
University.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

SPECIMENS  OF  MIDDLE  SCOTS. 
Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

SNELL,   F.  J. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 
"  Periods  of  European  Literature."  By 
F.  J.  SNELL.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net 

"SON  OF  THE   MARSHES,    A." 

WITHIN  AN  HOUR  OF  LONDON 
TOWN  :  AMONG  WILD  BIRDS  AND  THKIR 
HAUNTS.  Edited  by  J.  A.  OWEN. 
Cheap  Uniform  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

WITH  THE  WOODLANDERS  AND 
BY  THE  TIDE.  Cheap  Uniform  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ON  SURREY  HILLS.  Cheap  Uniform 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s,  6d. 

ANNALS  OF  A  FISHING  VILLAGE. 
Cheap  Uniform  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 


50RLEY,   PROF.,    Lltt.D.,    LL.D. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  NATURALISM.  By 
W.  R.  SORLEY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow 
of  the  British  Academy,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

RECENT  TENDENCIES  IN  ETHICS. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SPROTT,   GEORGE  W.,   D.D. 

THE  WORSHIP  AND  OFFICES  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  GEORGE  W.  SPROTT,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER 
OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND, 
Commonly  known  as  JOHN  KNOX'S 
LITURGY.  With  Historical  Introduction 
and  Illustrative  Notes.  Crown  8vo, 
4».  Od.  net. 

SCOTTISH  LITURGIES  OF  THE 
REIGN  OP  JAMES  VI.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.  net. 

EUCHOLOGION.  A  Book  of  Common 
Order.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d  net. 


ST  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  CAL- 
ENDAR. Printed  and  Published  for 
the  Senatus  Academicus.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

ST  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  L.L.A. 
CALENDAR.  Printed  and  Published 
for  the  Senatus  Academicus.  Crown 
8vo,  Is. 

STEEVENS,   G.  W. 

THINGS  SEEN:  IMPRESSIONS  OF  MEN, 
CITIES,  AND  BOOKS.  By  the  late  G.  W. 
STEEVENS.  Edited  by  G.  S.  STREET. 
With  a  Memoir  by  W.  E.  HENLEY,  and 
a  Photogravure  reproduction  of  Collier's 
Portrait.  Memorial  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

FROM  CAPETOWN  TO  LADYSM1TH, 
and  EGYPT  IN  1898.  Memorial  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

IN  INDIA.  With  Map.  Memorial  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  DOLLAR.  Mem- 
orial Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THREE  NATIONS. 
Memorial  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MONOLOGUES  OF  THE  DEAD.  Mem- 
orial Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

STEPHENS. 

THE  BOpK  OF  THE  FARM;  dealing 
exhaustively  with  every  Branch  of 
Agriculture.  Edited  by  JAMES  MAC- 
DONALD,  F.R.S.E.,  Secretary  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland.  With  orer  760  Illustrations 
and  Animal  Portraits.  In  Six  Divisional 
Volumes  at  10s.  6d.  net  each ;  or  Three 
Volumes  of  over  500  pages  each,  price 
21s.  net  per  Volume.  Each  Volume  sold 
separately. 

LAND  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT.  With 
346  Illustrations  and  8  Plans  of  Farm 
Buildings.  Royal  8vo,  21s.  net. 

FARM  CROPS.  With  354  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo,  21s.  net. 

FARM  LIVE  STOCK.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions and  84  Animal  Portraits.  Royal 
8vo,  21s.  net. 

STEVENSON,   G.   H. 

THE  SILVER  SPOON.  By  G.  H. 
STEVENSON.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

STEWART,   CHARLES. 

HAUD  IMMEMOR.  Reminiscences  of 
Legal  and  Social  Life  in  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1850-1900.  By  CHARLES 
STEWART.  With  10  Photogravure  Plates. 
Royal  8vo  7s.  6d. 
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STEWART  and  CUFF. 

PRACTICAL  NURSING.  By  ISLA 
STEWART,  Matron  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London;  and  HERBERT  E. 
CUFF,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer 
for  General  Purposes  to  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums'  Board,  London ;  late 
Medical  Superintendent,  North-Eastern 
Fever  Hospital,  Tottenham,  London. 
Revised  by  H.  E.  CUFF  ;  assisted  by 
B.  CUTLER,  Assistant  Matron  of  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  Also  in  2 
volumes,  each  3s.  6d.  net. 

STODDART,    ANNA  M. 

LIFE  AND  LETTEBS  OF  HANNAH 
E.  PIPE.  By  ANNA  M.  STODDART. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  15s.  net. 

STORMONTH,    REV.   JAMES. 

ETYMOLOGICAL  AND  PRONOUNC- 
ING DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE.  Including  a  very 
Copious  Selection  of  Scientific  Terms. 
For  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  as 
a  Book  of  General  Reference.  The  Pro- 
nunciation carefully  revised  by  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  PHELP,  M.A.  Cantab.  A  New 
Edition.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  BAYNE. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  1082.  5s.  net. 

HANDY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY,  PRO- 
NOUNCING AND  EXPLANATORY.  Thor- 
oughly Revised  and  Enlarged  by  WIL- 
LIAM BAYNE.  16mo,  7d.  net. 

SWAYNE,   Q.   C. 

HERODOTUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  G.  C.  SWAYNK. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

SYLLABUS  OF  RELIGIOUS  IN- 
STRUCTION  FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Issued  by  a  CONFERENCE  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. 18mo,  Id. 

SYNGE,   M.   B. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD.  By 
M.  B.  SYNGE.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
pieces and  numerous  Illustrations  by 
E.  M.  SYNQE,  A.R.E.,  and  Maps.  2 
vols.,  3s.  6d.  each  net. 

TABLE    OF    FEES    FOR    CONVEY- 
ANCING, &c.     4to.    Roxburgh,  3s-.  6d.  ; 
sewed,  2s.  6d. 

THACKERAY,   MISS. 

MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE.  (Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By  Miss 
THACKERAY.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 


THEOBALD,  FRED.  V.,  M.A.(Cantab.) 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  By  FRED.  V.  THEOBALD. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  becond 
and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THOMSON,        COLONEL       AN- 

STRUTHER. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FIFE  LIGHT 
HORSE.  By  Colonel  ANSTRUTHER 
THOMSON.  With  numerous  Portraits. 
Small  4to,  21s.  net 

THOMSON,    DAVID. 

HANDY  BOOK  OF  THE  FLOWER- 
GARDEN.  By  DAVID  THOMSON. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THOMSON,   WILLIAM. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE 
VINE.  By  WILLIAM  THOMSON,  Tweed 
Vineyards.  Tenth  Edition.  8vo,  5s. 

THOMSON,  LIEUT.- COLONEL  S.  J. 

THE  SILENT  INDIA.     Being  Tales  and 

Sketches  of  the  Masses.      By  Lieut.  - 

Colonel  S.  J.  THOMSON,  C.I.E.,  I.M.S. 

With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

THORBURN,   S.   S. 

ASIATIC     NEIGHBOURS.      By     8.    S. 
THORBURN.     With  Two  Maps.     Demy 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 
THE  PUNJAB  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 
INDIA'S  SAINT  AND  THE  VICEROY. 

A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THURSTON,    KATHERINE   CECIL. 
THE    CIRCLE.      By   KATHERINE  CECIL 
THURSTON.    Ninth  Impression.    Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

JOHN  CHILCOTE,  M.P.    Fifteenth  Im- 
pression, crown  8vo,  6s.    Cheap  Edition 
Is.  net.    People's  Edition,  6d. 
THE     MYSTICS.       With    Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
THE   FLY  ON  THE   WHEEL.     Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

TIELE,  PROFESSOR,  Litt.D.,  &c. 
ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
RELIGION.  Part  I.  —  Morphological. 
Part  II.  — Ontological.  Being  the  Gifford 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  1896-98.  By  C. 
P.  TIELE,  Theol.D.,  Litt.D.  (Bonon.), 
Hon.  M.R.A.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  the 
Science  of  Religion  in  the  University 
of  Leiden.  In  2  vols.  post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
net  each. 
TIME,  MARK. 

A  DERELICT  EMPIRE.  By  MARK 
TIME.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  HIGH- 
LAND AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Pub- 
lished Annually,  price  5s. 
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TRAVERS,  GRAHAM  (Margaret  Todd, 

M.D.) 
THE    WAY    OP    ESCAPE.      A    Novel. 

By  GRAHAM  TRAVKBS  (Margaret  Todd, 

M.D.)      Second     Impression.      Crown 

8vo,  6s. 
WINDYHAUQH.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 

8vo,  6s. 
FELLOW  TRAVELLERS.    Fourth  Edi- 

tion.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

TROLLOPE,   ANTHONY. 

CAESAR.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPS. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

TROLLOPE,    HENRY  M. 

CORNEILLE  AND  RACINE     (Foreign 
Classics    for    English    Readers.)      By 
HENRY  M.  TROLLOPK.     Fcap.  8vo,  Is 
net. 
TRUSCOTT,   L.   PARRY. 

THE    MARRIAGE    OF    AMINTA.      By 

L.  PARRY  TRUSCOTT.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
TULLOCH,    PRINCIPAL. 

PASCAL.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Principal  TULLOCH. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

TURNER,      STANLEY     HORSFALL, 
M.A. 

THE     HISTORY    OF    LOCAL    TAXA- 
TION  IN    SCOTLAND.     By  STANLEY 
HORSFALL  TURNER,  M.A.     Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 
VAUQHAN,   PROFESSOR  C.   E. 

THE  ROMANTIC  REVOLT.  By  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.  VADOHAN.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 

VEITCH,   PROFESSOR. 

HAMILTON.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  VEITCH. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

VERNEDE     R.   E. 

AN  IGNORANT*  IN  INDIA.  By 
R.  E.  YEHSEDK.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  nety 

VOYAGE  OF  THE  "SCOTIA,"  THE. 

Being  the  Record  of  a  Voyage  of  Ex- 
ploration in  Antarctic  Seas.  By  THREE 
OF  THE  STAFF.  Demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 

WADDELL,  REV.  P.  HATELY,  D.D. 

ESSAYS  ON  FAITH.  By  Rev.  P. 
HATELY  WADDELL,  D.D.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  MODERN  MYSTI- 
CISM. Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

WAKE,   LUCY. 

LADY  WAKE'S  REMINISCENCES. 
By  LUCY  WAKE.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 
Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

WALFORD,   E. 

JUVENAL.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  E.  WALFORD.  Fcap. 
8vo,  Is.  net.  ,'A% 


WALLACE,    PROFES5OR. 

KANT.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  WAL- 
LACE. Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

WARREN,   SAMUEL. 

DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 
By  SAMUEL  WARREN.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ; 
boards,  2s. ;  paper  cover,  Is. 

NOW  AND  THEN.  The  Lily  and  the 
Bee.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Develop- 
ment of  the  Present  Age.  4s.  6d. 

WATSON,   GILBERT. 

THE  SKIPPER.  By  GILBERT  WATSON. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WATT,  MACLEAN. 

BY  STILL  WATERS.  By  MACLEAN- 
WATT.  Is.  6d. ;  leather,  2s. 

WEIGALL,   ARTHUR   E.   P. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  UPPER  EGYPTIAN 
DESERTS.  By  ARTHUR  E.  P.  WEIGALL 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  AKH- 
NATON,  PHARAOH  OF  EGYPT. 
Illustrated.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  ANCIENT 
EGYPT.  Chapters  on  Ancient  Egyp- 
tian History  and  Archaeology.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WENLEY,        PROFESSOR,        D.Sc., 
D.Phil. 

ASPECTS  OF  PESSIMISM.  By  R.  M. 
WENLEY,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  D.Phil.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  U.S.A.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WHIBLEY,   CHARLES. 

THACKERAY.        "Modern      English 

Writers."       By     CHARLES     WHIBLKY. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
WILLIAM    PITT.      With  Portraits  and 

Caricatures.    Crown  8vo,  Us.  net 
AMERICAN    SKETCHES.     Crown  8vo, 

6s. 

WHISPER,   A. 

KING  AND  CAPTIVE.    By  A.  WHISPER. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THE  SINISTER  NOTE.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WHITE,   REV.  JAMES. 

SIR  FRIZZLE  PUMPKIN,  NIGHTS 
AT  MESS,  &c.  By  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE. 
Illustrated  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is  M 

WHYTE,   ADAM  GOWANS. 

1HE   TEMPLETON   TRADITION.     By 
ADAM  GOWANS  WHYTK.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
YELLOW8ANDS.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WILSON,    CHRISTOPHER. 

THE  MISSING  MILLIONAIRE.  By 
CHRISTOPHER  WILSON.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  HEART  OF  DELILAH.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

' 
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WILSON,    LADY. 

LETTERS  FROM  INDIA.  By  LADY 
WILSON.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WINRAM,   JAMES. 

VIOLIN  PLAYING  and  VIOLIN 
ADJUSTMENT.  By  JAMES  WINRAM. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

WORSLEY,      PHILIP      STANHOPE, 
M.A. 

HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.  Translated  into 
English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza. 
By  PHILIP  STANHOPE  WORSLEY,  M.A. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

WOTHERSPOON,    H.   J.,    M.A. 

KYRIE  ELEISON  ("LORD,  HAVE 
MERCY  ").  A  Manual  of  Private  Prayers. 
With  Notes  and  Additional  Matter.  By 
H.  J.  WOTHERSPOON,  M.A.,  of  St  Os- 
wald's, Edinburgh.  Cloth,  red  edges, 
Is.  net;  limp  leather,  IB.  6d.  net. 


WOTHERSPOON,    H.  J.—contd. 
BEFORE   AND  AFTER.     Being  Part  I. 
of  'Kyrie  Eleison.'     Cloth,  limp,  Cd. 
net. 

THE  SECOND  PRAYER  BOOK  OP 
KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH  (1552), 

ALONG  WITH  THE  LlTUROY  OF  COM- 
PROMISE. Edited  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
SPROTT,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  net. 

YATE,    LIEUT.-COLONEL,   M.P. 

KHURASAN  AND  SISTAN.  By  Lieut.- 
Colonel  C.  E.  YATE,  C.S.I.,  C.M.G. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map. 
Demy  8vo,  21s. 

NORTHERN  AFGHANISTAN  ;  OR,  LET- 

TERS  FROM  THE  AFGHAN  BOUNDARY 

COMMISSION.  With  Route  Maps.  Demy 
8vo,  18s. 


BLACKWOODS' 

Shilling    Editions    of    Popular 
Novels. 

Bound  in  Cloth.    With  Coloured  Illustration  on  Wrapper. 


THE  DAFT  DAYS. 

By  NEIL  MUNRO. 

THE  LUNATIC  AT  LARGE. 

By  J.  STOKER  CLOUSTON. 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND,   V.C. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

THE  GREAT  AMULET. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

CANDLES  IN  THE   WIND. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

SARACINESCA. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

THE  MOON  OF  BATH. 

By  BBTH  ELLIS. 

JOHN  CHILCOTE,  M.P. 

By  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS. 

By  SYDNEY  C.  QRIBR. 

A   SAFETY  MATCH. 

By  IAN  HAY. 


"PIP  ":  A  Romance  of  Youth. 

By  IAN  HAY. 

THE  RED  NEIGHBOUR. 

By  W.  J.  ECCOTT. 

THE  GREEN  CURVE. 

By  OLE  LuK-OiK. 

THE  RIGHT  STUFF. 

By  IAN  HAY. 

IN    HIGHLAND    HARBOURS 
WITH  PARA    HANDY. 

By  HUGH  FOULIS. 

A  MAN'S  MAN. 
By  IAN  HAY. 

FANCY  FARM. 

By  NEIL  MUNRO. 

THE  ADVANCED-GUARD. 

By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 

"No.  101." 

By  WYMOND  CAREY. 
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ftbe  Scottish  tleyt  Society. 


THIS  SOCIETY  was  founded  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and 
editing  texts  in  Early  and  Middle  Scots.  Two  parts  or  volumes, 
extending  to  not  less  than  400  pages,  are  published  annually ;  but 
additional  parts  or  volumes  are  issued  when  the  funds  permit.  They 
are  printed  in  uniform  style,  octavo,  and  are  issued  (a)  in  paper  covers, 
or  (6)  bound  in  half-leather  (maroon),  with  cloth  sides,  gilt  top,  and 
gilt  lettering.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  .£1,  Is.  (One  Guinea), 
payable  in  advance.  Specimen  Volumes  may  be  seen  at  the  Society's 
Printers,  Messrs  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  45  George  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  37  Paternoster  Row,  London,  or  in  any  of  the  libraries 
in  Great  Britain  and  abroad. 

Note. — The  volumes  have  been  issued  in  half-leather  since  1897.  Earlier  volumes 
are  in  paper  covers  only ;  but  they  may  be  bound  to  the  Society's  pattern 
at  the  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per  volume.  Most  of  the  back  volumes  are  in  print, 
and  may  be  purchased  by  subscribers.  Particulars  of  price,  &c. ,  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Treasurer. 


LIST    OF    PUBLICATIONS. 
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A  History  ot  English  Criticism. 

By  GKORGK  SAIMTSBURY,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  LL.D.  (Aberd.),  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Demy 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WORKS    BY  J.    LOGIE    ROBERTSON,    M.A. 
A  History  of  English  Literature. 

For  Secondary  Schools.  By  J.  LOGIX  ROBIBTSON,  M.A.,  First  English 
Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies'  College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
MASSON,  Edinburgh  University.  Sixth  Edition,  revised,  3s.  ;  and  in  3  parts, 
Is.  4d.  each. 

Daily  Chronicle. — ' '  The  exposition  is  fresh  and  independent,  and  high  above 

the  level  of  the  ordinary  work  of  this  class The  book  should  prove  a 

great  boon  not  only  to  secondary  schools  and  colleges  but  also  to  private 
students." 
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catalogue,  is  an  achievement  of  which  Mr  Robertson  may  well  be  proud." 
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PART    I. — Chaucer  to  Coleridge. 
PART  II. — Nineteenth-Century  Poets. 

Scbool  Guardian. — "Of  the  high  literary  quality  of  this  selection  there 
can  be  no  question.  There  is  nothing  here  that  is  not  classical  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word." 
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English  Prose  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    In  Two  Parts.    2s.  8d.  each. 
PART  I.— Malory  to  Johnson.    |    PART  II.— Nineteenth  Century. 

Educational  Times. — "  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  better  prose 
collection  on  the  same  scale,  and  the  book  should  be  very  useful  to  teachers  who 
like  to  work  on  the  lines  of  genuine  literature." 

Mr  R.  Blair,  Education  Officer.— "  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  concerned  have  decided  to  add  the  book  entitled 
'  English  Exercises  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes '  (J.  L.  Kobertson,  Is.)  to  the 
Council's  supplementary  list  of  books  for  evening  schools." 

English  Exercises  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "These  exercises  have  the  high  recommendation  of  being 

the  gradual  growth  of  a  course  of  practical  work  in  an  English  class-room 

The  manual  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  even  to  experienced  teachers." 

Headmaster,  Council  Central  Secondary  School. — "  As  an  English  teacher 
and  lecturer  of  long  experience,  I  may  say  unreservedly  that  I  am  delighted  with 
the  book.  I  shall  certainly  use  it  in  my  classes.  The  suggestions  under  each 
extract  are  extremely  good,  and  will  be  valuable  to  teachers  and  students  alike. " 

High  School  Headmaster.— "  The  exercises  are  admirably  drawn  up,  and  are 
most  suitable  for  classes  preparing  for  Leaving  Certificate  or  University  examina- 
tions. I  have  great  pleasure  in  adopting  the  book  as  a  class-book,  and  intend  to 
use  it  systematically  throughout  the  session." 

English  Drama. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    2s.  6d. 

Spectator.  — "  This  capital  selection Not  only  is  it  a  text-book   with 

excellent    notes,    but    a    neat    and    handy    collection    of    English    dramatic 
masterpieces." 

The  Select  Chaucer. 

Edited  and  Elucidated  by  the  SAMB  AUTHOR.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  ;  and  in  Two 
Parts— Part  I.,  2s. ;  Part  II.,  Is.  6d. 

Athenaeum. — "A  very  successful  attempt  to  enlarge  the  range  of  Chaucer 
reading  in  schools.  We  wish  we  could  believe  that  the  book  will  have  the 
circulation  it  deserves." 


Paraphrasing,   Analysis,   and   Correction   of   Sentences. 

By  D.  M.  J.  JAMES,  M.A.,  Gordon  Schools,  Huntly.    Is. 

Also  in  Two  Parts: — 
Passages  for  Paraphrasing.    Verse  and  Prose.    6d. 

Exercises    in    Analysis,    Parsing,    and    Correction    of 

Sentences.    6d. 

Athenaeum. — "The  pieces  are  well  calculated  to  improve  the  grammar  and 
style  of  the  rising  generation  in  an  age  which  is  not  distinguished  for  lucidity  or 
logic. " 
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Part    I.,  Chaucer  to  Burns,  cloth,  Is.  net. 
Part  II.,   Wordsworth  to  Newbolt,  cloth,  Is.  net. 
In  One  Volume  complete,  cloth,  2s.  net. 

Prize  Edition,  5s. 
.Y>K)J>*AJ  i»O.JOJAYT3    iDttttKUOMOJiq 

The 

School  Anthology 
of  English  Verse. 

A  Selection  of  English  Verse 
from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day. 

EDITED   BY 

J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College,  London; 
Editor  of  'The  Oranta  Shakespeare,'  &c. 

Athensenm. — "  We  have  here  such  poetry  as  rings  morally  sound  and  exalts 
the  soundest  instincts  and  feelings  of  human  nature." 

Guardian. — "The  work  is  worthy  of  nothing  less  than  absolutely  unqualified 
approval,  and  we  cordially  wish  it  the  hearty  welcome  it  deserves." 

Journal  of  Education.—"  One  of  the  best  small  anthologies  we  have  seen  for 
some  time.  The  selection  is  made  with  great  good  taste  and  care." 


Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Based  on  the  ANALYSIS  OP  SENTENCES.    With  a  Chapter  on  WOBD-BUILD- 
ING  and  DERIVATION,  and  containing  numerous  Exercises.    Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "A  very  valuable  book.  It  is  constructive  as  well  as 
analytic,  and  well-planned  exercises  have  been  framed  to  teach  the  young 
student  how  to  use  the  elements  of  his  mother-tongue." 

A  Working  Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences. 

With   NOTES   ON    PARSING,    PARAPHRASING,    FIGURES   OK   SPEECH,    AND 
PROSODY.     New  Edition,  Kevised.    Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "  The  book  deserves  unstinted  praise  for  the  care  with  which 
the  matter  has  been  arranged,  the  depth  of  thought  brought  to  bear  upon 

the  discussion  of  the  subject One  of  the  best  and  soundest  productions  on 

analysis  of  sentences  we  have  met  with  yet." 
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STORMONTH'S 
ENGLISH   DICTIONARIES, 

PRONOUNCING,  ETYMOLOGICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE    EDITION. 

New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,   1080  pp.     55.  net. 

BLACKWOOD'S 
SEVENPENNY 
DICTIONARY 

"At  such  a  price  nothing  better  could  be  asked:  good  clear 
print,  concise  yet  ample  explanations,  and  accurate  ety- 
mology. Just  such  a  handy  volume  as  schools  need.  Has 
evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care.  It  justifies  its 
record  for  reliability."— The  School  Guardian. 

STOBMONTfl'S 

HANDY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  ^ 

PRONOUNCING  AND  EXPLANATORY 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
WILLIAM    BAYNE 


Jd.  net 
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The  George  Eliot  Reader. 

By  ELIZABETH  LEE,  Author  of  'A  School  History  of  English  Literature,' 
&o.     With  an  Introduction  and  Portrait.     2s. 
Academy. — "A  fascinating  little  volume." 

English  Words  and  Sentences. 

BOOK   I.     FOB  THE  JUNIOR  DIVISION.    6d. 
BOOK  II.    FOB  THE  INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION.    8d. 

Practical  Teacher. — "These  books  contain  numerous  well-graduated  exer- 
cises in  English,  and  should  be  popular  with  teachers  of  the  subject." 

Story  of  the  World  Readers.     See  p.  25. 
Blackwood's  Literature  Readers.     See  p.  24. 

Specimens  of  Middle  Scots. 

WITH  HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  AND  GLOSSABIAL  NOTES.  By  G.  GREGORY 
SMITH,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Belfast.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

English  Prose  Composition. 

By  JAMKS  CURRIB,  LL.D.    Fifty-seventh  Thousand.    Is.  6d. 

Short  Stories  for  Composition. 

FIRST  SERIES.  WITH  SPECIMENS  OF  LETTERS,  AND  SUBJECTS  FOR  LETTERS 
AND  ESSAYS.  Seventh  Impression.  112  pages.  Is. 

Short  Stories  for  Composition. 

SECOND  SERIES.  WITH  LESSONS  ON  VOCABULARY.  Third  Edition.  112 
pages.  Is. 

Educational  News.  —  "  These  stories  are  fresh,  short,  and  pithy.  They 
possess  a  novelty  that  will  arrest  attention,  and  a  kernel,  that  will  tax  to 
some  measure  the  thinking  faculty." 

Short  Stories,  Fables,  and  Pupil-Teacher  Exercises  for 
Composition. 

WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  ART  OF  LETTER  AND  ESSAY  WRITING,  PARA- 
PHRASING, FIGURES  OF  SPEECH,  &c.  Is.  3d. 

BLACKWOODS'  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON.  Each  Play  complete,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  In  crown  8vo  volumes.  Cloth,  Is.  6d.  ;  paper  coveis, 
Is.  each. 


The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Richard  II. 
Julius  Cesar. 
The  Tempest. 


As  You  Like  It. 
Henry  V. 
Macbeth. 
Twelfth  Night. 


Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS'    ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 

With  Portraits.    In  Fcap.  8vo  volumes,  cloth. 

General  Editor— J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 

Editor  of  '  The  School  Anthology ' ;  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College, 
London ;  Editor  of  '  The  Granta  Shakespeare,'  tic. 


Journal  of  Education.— "This  Series  has,  we  beliere,  already 
•won  the  favourable  notice  of  teachers.  It  certainly  deserves  to  do 
so.  Its  volumes  are  edited  with  scholarly  care  and  sound  literary 
judgment.  They  are  strongly  and  neatly  bound,  and  extremely  well 
printed." 

Saturday  Review.—"  The  print  is  good,  and  the  introductions 
both  short  and  to  the  point,  while  the  notes  strike  a  happy  medium 
between  misplaced  erudition  and  trivial  sorappiness." 

School  Board  Chronicle-— "  There  are  no  more  thorough  and 
helpful  annotated  editions  than  those  of  the  series  of  Blaokwoods' 
English  Classics." 

Cowper — The  Task,  and  Minor  Poems. 

By  ELIZABETH  LEE,  Author  of  'A  School  History  of  English  Literature. 
2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  scores  a  distinct  success.  Her  introduction 
is  to  the  jwint  and  none  too  long;  her  notes  are  apt  and  adequate." 

Scott — Lady  of  the  Lake. 

By  W.  E.  W.  COLLINS,  M.A.    Is.  8d. 

Saturday  Review. — "Like  some  other  members  of  this  series  of  'En: 
Classics'  we  have  noticed  recently,  this  volume  is  a  good  piece  of  work.' 

Johnson — Lives  of  Milton  and  Addison. 

By  Professor  J.  WIGHT  DUFF,  D.Litt.,  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.     2s.  6d. 

Educational  News. — "A  scholarly  edition.  The  introduction  contains  things 
as  good  as  are  to  be  found  in  Macaulay's  essay  or  Leslie  Stephen's  monograph." 

Milton— Paradise  Lost,  Books  I. -IV. 

By  J.  LOOIB  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  First  English  Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies' 
College.     2s.  6d. 
Saturday  Review.— "An  excellent  edition." 

Macaulay — Life  of  Johnson. 

By  D.  NICHOL  SMITH,  M.A.,  Goldsmith's  Reader  in  English,  University  of 
Oxford.     Is.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "Mr  Smith's  criticism  is  sound,  simple,  and  clear. 
Annotated  with  care  and  good  sense,  the  edition  is  decidedly  satisfactory." 

Carlyle — Essay  on  Burns. 

By  J.  DOWNIE,  M.A.,  U.F.C.  Training  College,  Aberdeen.    2s.  6d. 
Guardian. — "A  highly  acceptable  addition  to  our  stock  of  school  classics. 
We  congratulate  Mr  Downie  on  having  found  a  field  worthy  of  his  labours, 
and  on  having  accomplished  his  task  with  faithfulness  and  skill." 
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BLACKWOODS'    ENGLISH    CLASSICS— continued. 


Goldsmith — Traveller,  Deserted  Village,  &  other  Poems. 

By  J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeek  College, 
London.  Is.  6d. 

Literature. — "  If  Goldsmith  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn,  Mr 
Lobban  and  his  publishers  have  adorned  Goldsmith." 

Pope — Essay    on    Criticism,    Rape    of    the    Lock,    and 
other  Poems. 

By  GEORGE  SOUTAB,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 
Literature,  University  College,  Dundee.  2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "  The  selection  is  made  with  taste,  and  the  commentary  is  sound, 
adequate,  and  not  overburdened  with  superfluous  information." 

Hazlitt — Essays  on  Poetry. 

By  D.  NICHOL  SMITH,  M.A.,  Goldsmith's  Reader  in  English,  University  of 
Oxford.     2s.  6d. 
Athenaeum.—"  The  introduction  is  a  capital  piece  of  work." 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats. 

By  A.  D.  INNKS,  M.A.,  Editor  of  '  Julius  Caesar,'  &c. ,  &c.    2s.  6d. 
Academy. — "  For  Mr  Innes's  volume  we  have  nothing  but  praise." 

Scott — Marmion. 

By    ALEXANDER    MACKIK,    M.A.,    Examiner   in    English,    University    of 
Aberdeen ;  Editor  of  '  Warren  Hastings,'  &c.     Is.  6d. 
Guardian. — "  The  volume  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  the  best  of  its  kind." 

Lamb — Select  Essays. 

By  AQNKS  WILSON,  Editor  of  Browning's  '  Stratford,'  &c. ;  late  Senior  English 
Mistress,  East  Putney  High  School.    2s.  6d. 
Athensaum. — "  Miss  Wilson's  edition  is  well  equipped." 

Milton — Samson  Agonistes. 

By  E.  H.  BLAKKNKY,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  King's  School,  Ely.    2s.  6d. 
School  World. — "Everything  testifies  to  excellent  scholarship  and  editorial 
care The  notes  are  a  joy  to  the  critic." 

Byron — Selections. 

By  Professor  J.  WIGHT  DUFF,  D.Litt.,  Armstrong  College,  in  the  University 
of  Durham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  3s.  6d. 

Academy  and  Literature. — "  Nothing  has  been  done  perfunctorily ;  Professor 
Duff  is  himself  interested  in  Byron,  and  passes  on  to  his  reader,  in  consequence, 
some  of  the  emotion  he  himself  has  felt." 

Mr  G.  K.  Chesterton  in  'The  Daily  News.'— "Mr  Wight  Duff  has  made  an 
exceedingly  good  selection  from  the  poems  of  Byron,  and  added  to  them  a  clear 
and  capable  introductory  study." 

Professor  R.  Wiilker  in  'Englische  Studien.'— "  Wight  Duff's  Byron  wird 
sicherlich  dazu  beitragen  des  Dichters  Werke  in  England  mehr  zu  verbreiten, 
ali<  dies  bisher  geschehen  1st.  Aber  auch  in  Deutschland  1st  das  Buch  alien 
Freu.nd.en  Byron's  warm  zu  empfehlen." 
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HISTORY. 

A  Short  History  of  Scotland. 

By  ANDREW  LANG.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Higher  Latin  Prose. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  W.  AUDKN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh ; 
late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar. 
2s.  6d. 

*»*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5*.  net. 

Educational  Times. — "Those  who  are  in  need  of  a  short  practical  guide  on 

the  subject  will  find  Mr  Auden's  little  work  well  worth  a  trial The  passages 

chosen  are  well  suited  for  translation. " 

School  Guardian. — "This  is  an  excellent  Latin  prose  manual.  The  hints 
on  composition  are  first-rate,  and  should  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  student 

of  style  who  has  mastered  the  ordinary  rules  of  prose  writing Altogether, 

this  is  a  very  valuable  little  book." 

Lower  Latin  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2s.  6d. 

%*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

Journal  of  Education. — "  A  well-arranged  and  helpful  manual.  The  whole 
book  is  well  printed  and  clear.  We  can  unreservedly  recommend  the  work." 

.,  •>;.;.;{-..>  liaw  '•  (jo  !  i.  ;•...-.;-.<  i  W  ,.j.l,'  ••-  -,f}jH3e.?j.t!:i1^ 

Higher  Latin  Unseens. 

For  the  Use  of  Higher  Forms  and  University  Students.  Selected,  with  In- 
troductory Hints  on  Translation,  by  H.  W.  AUDKN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper 
Canada  College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edin- 
burgh; late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University 
Scholar.  2s.  6d. 

Educational  News. — "  The  hints  on  translation  given  by  Mr  Auden  are  the 
most  useful  and  judicious  we  have  seen  in  such  small  bulk,  and  they  are  illus- 
trated with  skilful  point  and  aptness." 

Lower  Latin  Unseens. 

Selected,  with  Introduction,  by  W.  LOBBAN,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  High 
School,  Glasgow.  2s. 

Athenaeum. — "  More  interesting  in  substance  than  such  things  usually  are." 
Journal  of  Education. — "Will  be  welcomed  by  all  teachers  of  Latin." 
School  Guardian. — "The  introductory  hints  an  translation  should  be  well 
studied ;  they  are  most  valuable,  and  well  put." 
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Now  issued  at  Is.  6d.  net  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  Department  for  a  Latin  Translation  Book  suited  to 
pupils  in  the  early  stage  of  the  subject.  In  its  more  expensive 
form  the  volume  has  been  extensively  used  by  the  greater  Public 
Schools,  and  is  in  its  Twelfth  Edition.  A  specimen  copy  will  be 
sent  gratis  to  any  teacher  wishing  to  examine  the  book  with 
a  view  to  introduction. 

TWELFTH  EDITION. 

ADITUS  FACILIORES. 

AN    EASY    LATIN    CONSTRUING    BOOK, 

WITH  VOCABULARY. 

BY 

A.  W.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Late  Head-Master  of  the  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  and  sometime 
Fellow  of  8t  John's  College,  Cambridge ; 

AND  THE 

REV.  0.   DARNELL,   M.A., 

Late  Head-Master  of  Cargilfleld  Preparatory  School,  Edinburgh, 

and  Scholar  of  Pembroke  and  Downing 

Colleges,  Cambridge. 


Contents. 

PART  I.— Stories  and  Fables— The  Wolf  on  his  Death-Bed—Alex- 
ander and  the  Pirate — Zeno's  Teaching — Ten  Helpers — The  Swallow 
and  the  Ants — Discontent — Pleasures  of  Country  Life — The  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb — Simplicity  of  Farm  Life  in  Ancient  Italy — The  Conceited 
Jackdaw  —  The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper  —  The  Hares  contemplate 
Suicide — The  Clever  Parrot— Simple  Living — The  Human  Hand — The 
Bear — Value  of  Rivers — Love  of  the  Country — Juno  and  the  Peacock — 
The  Camel— The  Swallow  and  the  Birds— The  Boy  and  the  Echo— The 
Stag  and  the  Fountain — The  Cat's  Device — The  Human  Figure — The 
Silly  Crow — Abraham's  Death- Bed — The  Frogs  ask  for  a  King — The 
Gods  select  severally  a  Favourite  Tree — Hear  the  Other  Side. 

PART  II.— Historical  Extracts— THE  STORY  OF  THE  FABII  :  Histori- 
cal Introduction — The  Story  of  the  Fabii.  THE  CONQUEST  OF  VBII  : 
Historical  Introduction — The  Conquest  of  Veii.  THE  SACRIFICE  OF 
DKCIUS  :  Historical  Introduction — The  Sacrifice  of  Decius. 

PART  III.— The  First  Roman  Invasion  of  Britain— Introduction 
to  Extracts  from  Caesar's  Commentaries — The  First  Roman  Invasion  of 
Britain. 

PART  IV.— The  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great— Historical  Intro- 
duction— Life  and  Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

APPENDIX.  VOCABULARY.  ADDENDA. 

Two  Maps  to  lUuttrate  the  First  Roman  Invasion  of  Britain  and  the 

Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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First  Latin  Sentences  and  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Assistant-Master  at  Fettes  College.  With  Vocabulary.  2s.  6d.  Also 
issued  in  Two  Parts,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Saturday  Review. — "This  is  just  the  right  sort  of  help  the  beginner  wants. 

It  is  certainly  a  book  to  be  recommended  for  preparatory  schools  or  the 

lower '  classes  of  a  public  school." 

Educational  Review. — "  Form  masters  in  search  of  a  new  composition  book 
will  welcome  this  publication." 

A  First  Latin  Reader. 

With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Fettes 
College.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Thessaly. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Reading  -  Book,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 
J.  W.  E.  PKABCK,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Merton  Court  Preparatory  School, 
Sidcup;  late  Assistant-Master,  University  College  School,  London.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  L.  PATON,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  Headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School,  Manchester.  Is. 

Guardian. — "A  striking  and  attractive  volume.  Altogether,  we  have  here 
quite  a  noteworthy  little  venture,  to  which  we  wish  all  success." 

Latin  Verse  Unseens. 

By  G.  MIDDLETON,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  Aberdeen  Grammar  School, 
late  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  ;  Joint-Author  of  '  Student's 
Companion  to  Latin  Authors. '  Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "They  form  excellent  practice  in  'unseen'  work,  in  a  great 
variety  of  style  and  subject.  For  purposes  of  general  study  and  as  practice  for 
examinations  the  book  is  a  thoroughly  useful  one." 

Latin  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  Classes.    By  L.  C.  VAUQHAN  WILKBS,  M.A.    2s. 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette.—"  Will  be  found  very  useful  by  candidates  for 
entrance  to  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  and  the  Militia." 

Stonyhurst  Latin  Grammar. 

By  Rev.  JOHN  GERARD.    Second  Edition.    Pp.  199.     3s. 

Aditus  Faciliores  Graeci. 

An  Easy  Greek  Construing  Book,  with  Complete  Vocabulary.  By  the  late 
A.  W.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  DARNELL,  M.A.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

Camenarum  Flosculos  in  Usum  Fettesianorum  decerptos 
Notis  quibusdam  illustraverunt  A.  GUL.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ; 

GUL.  A.  HEARD,  M.A.,  LL.D.     New  Impression.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Greek  Accidence. 

For  Use  in  Preparatory  and  Public  Schools.  By  T.  C.  WEATHKRHXAD, 
M.A. ,  Headmaster,  Choir  School,  King's  College,  Cambridge;  formerly  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar.  Is.  6d. 

Literature. — "Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is  the  clearness  of  the  type,  both 
Greek  and  English." 

Pilot. — "  The  most  useful  book  for  beginners  we  have  seen." 

The  Messenian  Wars. 

An  Elementary  Greek  Reader.  With  Exercises  and  Pull  Vocabulary.  By 
H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto;  formerly 
Assistant- Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh  ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar.  Is.  6d. 

Saturday  Review. — "A  far  more  spirited  narrative  than  the  Anabasis.  We 
warmly  commend  the  book." 

Higher  Greek  Prose. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  W.  AUDBN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto.    2s.  6d.    %*  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5*.  net. 
Guardian. — "The  selection  of  passages  for  translation  into  Greek  is  certainly 
well  made." 

Journal  of  Education. — "A  manual  of  well -graduated  exercises  in  Greek 
Prose  Composition,  ranging  from  short  sentences  to  continuous  pieces." 

Lower  Greek  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Assistant- Master  in  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2s.  6d.  *»*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

School  Guardian. — "A  well-arranged  book,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
middle  forms  in  schools." 

Higher  Greek  Unseens. 

For  the  Use  of  Higher  Forms  and  University  Students.  Selected,  with 
Introductory  Hints  on  Translation,  by  H.  W.  AUDKN,  M.A.,  Principal, 
Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh.  2s.  6d. 

Educational  Times.— "It  contains  a  good  selection  quite  difficult  enough 
for  the  highest  forms  of  public  schools." 

Schoolmaster. — "The  introductory  remarks  on  style  and  translation  form 
eminently  profitable  preliminary  reading  for  the  earnest  and  diligent  worker  in 
the  golden  mine  of  classical  scholarship. 

Greek  Unseens. 

BEING  ONE  HUNDRED  PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  AT  SIGHT  IN  JUNIOR 
CLASSES.  Selected  and  arranged.  With  Introduction  by  W.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 
Classical  Master,  The  High  School,  Glasgow.  2s. 

This  little  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  those  preparing  for  the  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate, Scotch  Preliminary,  London  Matriculation,  and  similar  examinations  in 
Greek.  The  extracts  are  drawn  from  over  a  score  of  different  authors,  and  regard 
has  been  had  in  the  selection  to  literary  or  historical  interest,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment to  progressive  difficulty. 
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Greek  Verse  Unseens. 

By  T.  R.  MILLS,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Class! os,  University  College,  Dundee, 
formerly  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  Joint- Author  of  '  Student's 
Companion  to  Latin  Authors.'  Is.  6d. 

School  Guardian. — "A  capital  selection  made  with  much  discretion It 

is  a  great  merit  that  the  selections  are  intelligible  apart  from  their  context." 

University  Correspondent. — "This  careful  and  judicious  selection  should 
be  found  very  useful  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools  and  in  preparing  for  less 
advanced  University  examinations  for  Honours." 

Greek  Test  Papers. 

By  JAMES  Mont,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. ,  late  co-  Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 
2s.  6d. 

%*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

University  Correspondent.— "  This  useful  book The  papers  are  based 

on  the  long  experience  of  a  practical  teacher,  and  should  prove  extremely  help- 
ful and  suggestive  to  all  teachers  of  Greek." 

Greek  Prose  Phrase  Book. 

Based  on  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  and  Plato.  Arranged  accord- 
ing to  subjects,  with  Indexes.  By  H.  W.  AUDKN,  M.A.,  Editor  of 
'  Meissner's  Latin  Phrase  Book.'  Interleaved,  3s.  6d. 

Spectator. — "A  good  piece  of  work,  and  likely  to  be  useful." 

Athenaeum. — "  A  useful  little  volume,  helpful  to  boys  who  are  learning  to 

write  Greek  prose." 
Journal  of  Education, — ' '  Of  great  service  to  schoolboys  and  schoolmasters 

alike.     The  idea  of  interleaving  is  especially  commendable." 

Aristophanes — Pax. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  SHARPLEY,  M.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  1  vol.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A    Short    History    of    the    Ancient    Greeks    from    the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest. 

By  P.  GILES,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Master  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  [In  preparation. 

Outlines  of  Greek  History. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     In  1  vol.  [In  preparation. 

A  Manual  of  Classical  Geography. 

By  JOHN  L.  MTBKS,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College ;  Professor  of 
Ancient  History,  Oxford.  [In  preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS' 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL    TEXTS.    <f° 

GBNBRAL  EDITOR— H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A. 

Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto;  formerly  Assistant-Master  at 
Fettes  College ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  Uni- 
versity Scholar. 


Literature.—"  The[  best  we  have  seen  of  the  new  type  of  school- 
book." 

Academy.-"  If  the  price  of  this  series  is  considered,  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  its  equal." 

Public  School  Magazine.—"  The  plates  and  maps  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  regardless  of  cost.  We  wonder  how  it  can  all  be  done 
at  the  price." 


BLACKWOODS'    CLASSICAL    TEXTS. 

Caesar— Gallic  War,  Books  I. -III. 

By  J.  M.  HARDWIOH,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby ;  late  Scholar  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  or  without  Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Caesar— Gallic  War,  Books  IV.,  V. 

By  Rev.  ST  J.  B.  WYNNE  WILLSON,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Haileybury  College  ; 
late  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  or  without  Vocabulary, 
Is.  6d.  Vocabulary  separately,  3d. 

Caesar— Gallic  War,  Books  VI.,  VII. 

By  C.  A.  A.  Du  PONTKT,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow.  With  or  with- 
out Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil — Georgic  I. 

By  J.  SARGBAUNT,  M.A.,  Assistant -Master  at  Westminster;  late  Scholar 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil— Georgic  IV. 

By  J.  SAROKAUNT,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster;  late  Scholar  of 
University  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 
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BLACKWOODS'  CLASSICAL  TEXTS— continued. 


Virgil— >Eneid,  Books  V.,  VI. 

By  Rev.  ST  J.  B.  WYNNH  WILLSON,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Haileybury 
College.  Is.  6d. 

Ovid— Metamorphoses  (Selections). 

By  J.  H.  VINOB,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master  at  Bradfleld.  Is.  6d. 

Ovid — Elegiac  Extracts. 

By  R.  B.  BURNABY,  M.A.  Oxon.  ;  Classical  Master,  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond.  Is.  6d. 

Arrian — Anabasis,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  H.  W.  AUDBN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ; 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto;  formerly  Assistant- Master 
at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d. 

Homer — Odyssey,  Book  VI. 

By  E.  E.  SIKHS,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

Homer — Odyssey,  Book  VII.      J 

By  E.  E.  SIXES,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  [In  preparation, 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs,  1-3. 

By  H.  SHARPLEY,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Corpus  College,  Oxford;  Assistant- 
Master  at  Hereford  School.  Is.  6d. 

Horace — Odes,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  J.  SARGKAUNT,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College,  {Oxford ; 
Assistant-Master  at  Westminster.  Is.  6d. 

Horace— Odes,  Books  III.,  IV. 

By  J.  SAROEAUNT,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster.     Is.  6d. 

Cicero — In  Catilinam,  I.  -IV. 

By  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant- Master 
at  Fettes  College.  Is.  6d. 

Cicero — De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 

By  J.  H.  VINCE,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Bradfield. 

[/»  preparation. 

Cicero — Pro  Lege  Manilla  and  Pro  Archia. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge ; 
Assistant-Master  at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d. 
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BLACKWOODS'   CLASSICAL  TEXTS— continued. 


Cicero — Select  Letters. 

By  Rev.  T.  NICKLIN,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rossall.    2s.  6.1. 

Cicero — Pro  Caecina. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  LUPTON,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough 
College.  [In  preparation. 

Tacitus — Agricola. 

By  H.  F.  MORLAND  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge ;  Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School.  [In  preparation. 

Xenophon — Anabasis,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  A.  J  AGGER,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge ;  Head- 
master, Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  Mansfield.  Is.  6d. 

Sallust — Jugurtha. 

By  I.  F.  SMEDLKY,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster ;  late  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

Euripides — Hercules  Purens. 

By  E.  H.  BLAKKNBY,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  King's  School,  Ely.    2s.  6d. 

Livy— Book  XXVIII. 

By  G.  MIDDLBTON,  M.A.,  Classical  Master  in  Aberdeen  Grammar  School; 
and  A.  SOUTKR,  D.Litt.,  Regius  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  Is.  6d. 

Livy— Book  IX. 

By  J.  A.  NICKLIN,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master  at  Liverpool  College.  [In  preparation. 

Nepos — Select  Lives. 

By  Rev.  E.  J.  W.  HOUGHTON,  D.D.,  Headmaster  of  Rossall  School. 

[In  the  press. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 

Historical  Reader  of  Early  French. 

Containing  Passages  Illustrative  of  the  Growth  of  the  French  Language 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  end  of  the  15th  Century.     By  HERBERT  A. 
STRONG,    LL.D.,   Officier   de  1'Instruction   Publique,    Professor   of  Latin, 
University  College,  Liverpool;  and  L.  D.  BARNKTT,  M.A.,   LittD.    8s. 
Guardian. — "A  most  valuable  companion  to  the  modern  handbooks  on  his- 
torical French  grammar." 

D 
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The  Tutorial  Handbook  of  French  Composition. 

By  ALFRED  MEHCIBR,  L.-es-L.,  Lecturer  on  French  Language  and  Literature 

in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.     3s.  6d. 
Educational  Times. — "A  very  useful  book,  which  admirably  accomplishes 

its  object  of  helping  students  preparing  for  examinations It  is  on  rather 

novel  lines,  which  commend  themselves  at  once  to  any  one  who  has  had  to  teach 
the  subject." 

French  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  Classes.    By  N.  E.  TOKB,  B.A.    2s.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "A  distinctly  good  book Maybe  unreservedly 

commended." 

A  First  Book  of  "Free  Composition"   in  French. 

By  J.  EDMOND  MANSION,  B.-es-L.,  Senior  Modern  Language  Master,  George 
Watson's  College,  Edinburgh.     Is. 

School  World. — "We  recommend  it  warmly  to  all  teachers  of  French,  and 
trust  that  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation." 

French   Test   Papers  for  Civil   Service   and    University 
Students. 

Edited  by  EMILB  B.  LK   FRANCOIS,  French  Tutor,  Redcliff  House,  Win- 
chester House,  St  Ives,  &c.,  Clifton,  Bristol.    2s. 

Weekly  Register. — "Deserves  as  much  praise  as  can  be  heaped  on  it 

Thoroughly  good  work  throughout." 

All   French   Verbs   in   Twelve  Hours  (except    Defective 
Verbs). 

By  ALFRED  J.  WTATT,  M.A.    Is. 

Weekly  Register.  —  "Altogether  unique  among  French  grammatical  helps, 
with  a  system,  with  a  coup  d'ceil,  with  avoidance  of  repetition,  with  a  premium 
on  intellectual  study,  which  constitute  a  new  departure." 

The  Children's  Guide  to  the  French  Language. 

By  ANNIB  G.  FBRRIER,  Teacher  of  French  in  the  Ladies'  College,  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh.     Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "The  method  is  good,  and  the  book  will  be  found  helpful 
by  those  who  have  to  teach  French  to  small  children." 

GERMAN. 

A  History  of  German  Literature. 

By  JOHN  G.  ROBERTSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  in  the  University 

of  London.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Times. — "In  such  an  enterprise  even  a  tolerable  approach  to  success  is  some- 
thing of  an  achievement,  and  in  regard  to  German  literature  Mr  Robertson 
appears  to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  than  any  other  English  writer." 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  German  Literature. 

For  the  U»e  of  Schools.    By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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DR   LUBOVIUS'    GERMAN   SERIES. 
A    Practical   German   Grammar,   Reader  and   Writer. 

By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.,  German  Master,  Billhead  High  School,  Glai- 
gow  ;  Lecturer  on  German,  U.F.C.  Training  College  ;  Examiner  for  Degrees 
in  Arts,  University  of  Glasgow. 

Part   I. — Elementary.     2s. 

Part  II.    3s. 

Lower  German. 

Reading,  Supplementary  Grammar  with  Exercises,  and  Material  for  Com- 
position. With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  and  Ten  Songs  in  Sol-Fa  Notation. 
By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.  2s.  6d. 

Athenaeum. — "The  volume  is  well  designed." 

Preparatory  Schools  Review. — "A  capital  reading-book  for  middle  forms." 

Progressive  German  Composition. 

With  copious  Notes  and  Idioms,  and  FIBST  INTRODUCTION  TO  GERMAN 
PHILOLOGY.  By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d. 

Also  in  Two  Parts : — 
Progressive  German  Composition.    2s.  6d. 

*»*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 
First  Introduction  to  German  Philology.    Is.  6d. 
Journal  of  Education. — "The  passages  for  translation  are  well  selected, 
and  the  notes  to  the  passages,  as  well  as  the  grammatical  introduction,  give 

real  assistance The  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  German  philology  deserves 

great  praise." 


A  Compendious  German  Reader. 

Consisting  of  Historical  Extracts,  Specimens  of  German  Literature,  Lives 
of  German  Authors,  an  Outline  of  German  History  (1640-1890),  Biographical  and 
Historical  Notes.  Especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Army  Classes.  By  G.  B. 
BKAK,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "This  method  of  compilation  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
hotch-potch  of  miscellaneous  passages  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  older  books." 

Spartanerjunglinge.     A  Story  of  Life  in  a  Cadet  College. 

By  PAUL  VON  SZCZBFANSKI.  Edited,  with  Vocabulary  and  Notes,  by  J.  M. 
MORRISON,  M.A.,  Master  in  Modern  Languages,  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School.  2s. 

Scotsman. — "An  admirable  reader  for  teaching  German  on  the  new  method, 
and  is  sure  to  prove  popular  both  with  students  and  with  teachers." 

A  German  Reader  for  Technical  Schools. 

By  EWALD  F.  SRCKLER,  Senior  Language  Master  at  the  Birmingham  Muni- 
cipal Day  School ;  German  Lecturer,  Birmingham  Evening  School ;  French 
Lecturer,  Stourbridge  Technical  School.  2s. 
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SPANISH. 

A  Spanish  Grammar. 

With  Copious  Exercises  in  Translation  and  Composition ;  Easy  reading 
Lessons  and  Extracts  from  Spanish  Authors  ;  a  List  of  Idioms  ;  a  Glossary 
of  Commercial  Terms  (English-Spanish) ;  and  a  copious  General  Vocabulary 
(Spanish-English).  By  WILLIAM  A.  KESSKN,  Teacher  of  Spanish,  Billhead 
High  School,  Glasgow.  3s.  6d. 
Investors'  Review.  —  "To  the  student  who  wishes  to  master  the  Spanish 

language  for  commercial  or  literary  purposes  this  admirable  little  book  will 

prove  invaluable." 
Commerce. — "Contains  practically  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement 

of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language." 

SH™      MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 

With  numerous  Examples,  Revision  Tests,  and  Examination  Papers.  By 
A.  VBITOH  LOTHIAN,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  P.R.S.E.,  Mathematical  and  Science 
Lecturer,  B.C.  Training  College,  Glasgow.  With  Answers.  3s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "A  work  of  first-rate  importance We  should  find  it  hard 

to  suggest  any  improvement We  venture  to  predict  that  when  the  book 

becomes  known,  it  will  command  a  very  wide  circulation  in  our  public  schools 
%nd  elsewhere." 

Practical  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

FOB  SENIOR  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS.    Containing  upwards  of  8000  Examples, 

consisting  in  great  part  of  Problems,  and  750  Extracts  from  Examination 

Papers.     Second  Edition,  Revised.      364  pages,  3s.     With  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

JAMES   WKLTON,    Esq.,    Lecturer   on    Education,    and  Master  of  Method, 

Yorkshire  College. — "  Your  '  Practical  Arithmetic '  seems  to  me  the  most  complete 

collection  of  exercises  in  existence.     Both  idea  and  execution  are  excellent." 

Elementary  Algebra. 

The  Complete  Book,  288  pp.,  cloth,  2s.      With  Answers,  2s.  6d.     Answers 

sold  separately,  price  9d.     Pt.  I.,  64  pp.,  6d.     Pt.  II.,  64  pp.,   6d.     Pt. 

III.,  70pp.,  6d.     Pt.  IV.,  96  pp.,  9d.    Answers  to  Pts.  I.,  II.,  III.,  each 

2d.     Answers  to  Pt.  IV. ,  3d. 

Educational  News. — "A  short  and  compact  introduction  to  algebra The 

exercises  are  remarkably  good,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  is  on 
the  soundest  principles.  The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  to  bo  commended  as  being 
at  once  inexpensive  and  scholarly." 

Handbook  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 

With  7200  Examples  and  Answers.  264  pp.  2s.  6d.  Also  in  Six  Parts, 
limp  cloth,  price  6d.  each. 

Teachers'  Monthly. — "The  examples  are  mainly  concrete,  as  they  should 
be,  are  of  all  varieties,  and,  what  is  most  important,  of  the  right  amount  of 
difficulty.' 

Educational  News. — "  This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  once  a  handbook  and  a 
handy  book.  It  is  an  absolute  storehouse  of  exercises  in  mental  computations. 
There  are  moat  valuable  practical  hints  to  teachers." 
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Modern    Geometry    of   the    Point,    Straight    Line,    and 
Circle. 

An  Elementary  Treatise.     By  J.  A.  THIRD,  D.Sc.,  Headmaster  of  Spier's 
School,  Beith.    3s. 

Schoolmaster.  —  "Each  branch  of  this  wide  subject  is  treated  with  brevity, 
it  is  true,  and  yet  with  amazing  completeness  considering  the  size  of  the  volume. 
So  earnest  and  reliable  an  effort  deserves  success." 

Journal  of  Education.  —  "An  exceedingly  useful  text -book,  full  enough 
for  nearly  every  educational  purpose,  and  yet  not  repellent  by  overloading." 

Educational  News. — "A  book  which  will  easily  take  rank  among  the  best  of 
its  kind.  The  subject  is  treated  with  complete  thoroughness  and  honesty." 

Mensuration. 

128  pp.,  cloth,  Is.     Also  in  Two  Parts.     Pt.  I.,  Parallelograms  and  Tri- 
angles.     64  pp.      Paper,   4d.;    cloth,   6d.      Pt.   II.,   Circles   and   Solids. 
64  pp.     Paper,  4d.  ;  cloth,  6d.     Answers  may  be  had  separately,  price  2d. 
each  Part. 
Educational  Times. — "The  explanations  are  always  clear  and  to  the  point, 

while  the  exercises  are  so  exceptionally  numerous  that  a  wide  selection  is  offered 

to  the  students  who  make  use  of  the  book." 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

For  Ex-Standard  and  Continuation  Classes.     128  pp.    Paper,  6d. ;  cloth,  8d. 
With  Answers,  cloth,  lid.     Answers  may  be  had  separately,  price  3d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifty-Fifth  Thousand. 

Elements  of  Modern  Geography. 

By  the  Rev.    ALEXANDER    MACK  AY,    LL.D.,    F.R.G.S.      Revised   to  the 

present  time.    Pp.  300.    3s. 
Schoolmaster. — "For  senior  pupils  or  pupil-teachers  the  book   contains  all 

that  is  desirable It  is  well  got  up,  and  bears  the  mark  of  much  care  in  the 

authorship  and  editing." 

One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Sixth  Thousand. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    Revised  to  the  present  time.    Pp.  128.    Is. 
These  '  Outlines ' — in  many  respects  an  epitome  of  the  '  Elements ' — are  care- 
fully prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  beginners.     The  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Author's  larger  works. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Thousatta. 

First  Steps  in  Geography. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     18mo,  pp.  66.    Sewed  4d.  ,  in  cloth,  6d. 
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A  Manual  of  Classical  Geography. 

By  JOHN  L.  MTBBS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 

[In  preparation. 

-  CHEMISTRY  AND  POPULAR  1 
SCIENCE. 

Forty  Elementary  Lessons  in  Chemistry. 

By  W.  L.  SARGAMT,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Oakham  School.  Illustrated. 
Is.  6d. 

Glasgow  Herald.  —  "Remarkably  well  arranged  for  teaching  purposes,  and 
shows  the  compiler  to  have  a  real  grip  of  sound  educational  principles.  The  book 
is  clearly  written  and  aptly  illustrated." 

Inorganic  Tables,  with  Notes  and  Equations. 

By  H.  M.  TIMPANY,  B.Sc.,  Science  Master,  Borough  Technical  School, 
Shrewsbury.  Grown  8vo,  Is. 

Things  of  Everyday. 

A    Popular    Science    Reader    on    Some    Common    Things.      With    Illus- 
trations.   2s. 
Guardian. — "  Will  be  found  useful  by  teachers  in  elementary  and  continuation 

schools  who  have  to  conduct  classes  in  the  'science  of  common  things.' Well 

and  strongly  bound,  and  illustrated  by  beautifully  clear  diagrams." 

QEOLOQY.O 

An  Intermediate  Text- Book  of  Geology. 

By  Professor  CHARLBS  LAPWOBTH,  LL.D.,  University,  Birmingham. 
Founded  on  Dr  PAGE'S  'Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology.'  With  Illus- 
trations. 5s. 

Educational  News. — ' '  The  work  is  lucid  and  attractive,  and  will  take  high 
rank  among  the  best  text-books  on  the  subject." 

Publishers'  Circular. — "The  arrangement  of  the  new  book  is  in  every  way 
excellent,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  all 

details Simplicity  and  clearness  in  the  book  are  as  pronounced  as  its  accuracy, 

and  students  and  teachers  alike  will  find  it  of  lasting  benefit  to  them." 

Education.  —  "  The  name  of  the  Author  is  a  guarantee  that  the  subject  is 
effectively  treated,  and  the  information  and  views  up  to  date." 

PALAEONTOLOGY. 

A  Manual  of  Palaeontology. 

For  the  Use  of  Students.  With  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of 
Palaeontology.  By  Professor  H.  ALLKYNE  NICHOLSON,  Aberdeen,  and 
RICHARD  LYDBKKBR,  B. A.,  F.G.S.  &c.  Third  Edition.  Entirely  rewritten 
and  greatly  enlarged.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  1419  Engravings.  63s. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifteenth  Edition^  Revised, 
Introductory  Text- Book  of  Physical  Geography. 

With  Sketch-Maps  and  Illustrations.  By  DAVID  PAGE,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle.  Revised 
by  Professor  CHARLES  LAPWORTH.  2s.  6d. 

Athenaeum. — "The  divisions  of  the  subject  are  so  clearly  defined,  the  explana- 
tions are  so  lucid,  the  relations  of  one  portion  of  the  subject  to  another  are  so 
satisfactorily  shown,  and,  above  all,  the  bearings  of  the  allied  sciences  to  Physical 
Geography  are  brought  out  with  so  much  precision,  that  every  reader  will  feel 
that  difficulties  have  been  removed  and  the  path  of  study  smoothed  before  him." 

PSYCHOLOGY   AND    LOGIC. 

An  Introductory  Text- Book  of  Logic. 

With  Numerous  Examples  and  Exercises.  By  SYDNEY  HERBERT  MKLLONK, 
M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Ed in.);  Examiner  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Scotsman.  — ' '  This  is  a  well  -  studied  academic  text  -  book,  in  which  the 
traditional  doctrine  that  has  been  handed  down  from  Aristotle  to  the  univer- 
sity professors  of  to-day  is  expounded  with  clearness,  and  upon  an  instructive 
system  which  leads  up  naturally  to  the  deeper  and  different  speculations  involved 

in  modern  logic The  book,  in  fine,  is  an  excellent  working  text-book  of  its 

subject,  likely  to  prove  useful  both  to  students  and  to  teachers. 

Elements  of  Psychology. 

By  SYDNEY  HERBERT  MELLONE,  M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.),  and  MARGARET 
DRUMMOND,  M.A.  (Edin.)    Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Scotsman. — "Thoroughness  is  a  feature  of  the  work,  and,  treating  psychology 
as  a  living  science,  it  will  be  found  fresh,  suggestive,  and  up-to-date." 

Education.  — "  The  authors  of  this  volume  have  made  satisfactory  use  of 
accredited  authorities ;  in  addition,  they  have  pursued  original  investigations 
and  conducted  experiments,  with  the  result  that  great  freshness  of  treatment 
marks  their  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  psychology  " 

A  Short  History  of  Logic. 

By  ROBERT  ADAMSON,  LL.D.,  Late  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Edited  by  W.  R.  SORLEY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  British 
Academy,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo,  5s  net. 

"There  is  no  other  History  of  Logic — short  or  long — in  English,  and  no  similar 
short  work  in  any  other  language." 

FORESTRY. 

The  Elements  of  British  Forestry. 

A  Handbook  for  Forest  Apprentices  and  Students  of  Forestry.  By  JOHN 
NISBET,  D.(E.,  Professor  of  Forestry  at  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
College,  Author  of  'The  Forester.'  Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Forest  Entomology. 

By  A.  T.  GILLANDERS,  Wood  Manager  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, K.G.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  With  351  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
15s.  net. 
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ELEMENTARY    SERIES. 

BLACKWOODS' 

LITERATURE    READERS. 

Edited  by   JOHN   ADAMS,   M.A.,    LL.I)., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

BOOK     1 Pp.  228.     Price  Is. 

BOOK   11 Pp.  275.     Price  Is.  4d. 

BOOK  III Pp.303.     Price  Is.  6d. 

BOOK  IV Pp.  381.    Price  Is.  6d. 


NOTE. 

This  new  Series  would  seek  to  do  for  Literature  what  has 
already  been  done  by  many  series  of  School  Readers  for 
History,  Geography,  and  Science.  Many  teachers  feel  that 
their  pupils  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
works  of  the  great  writers,  and  that  reading  may  be  learnt 
from  these  works  at  least  as  well  as  from  compilations 
.specially  written  for  the  young.  Because  of  recent  changes 
in  Inspection,  the  present  is  a  specially  suitable  time  for 
the  introduction  of  such  a  series  into  Elementary  SchoolsT 
in  the  Preparatory  Departments  of  Secondary  Schools  the 
need  for  such  a  series  is  clamant. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  books  are  not  manuals  of 
English  literature,  but  merely  Readers,  the  matter  of  which* 
is  drawn  entirely  from  authors  of  recognised  standing.  All 
the  usual  aids  given  in  Readers  are  supplied ;  but  illustra- 
tions, as  affording  no  help  in  dealing  with  Literature,  are 
excluded  from  the  series. 

"  The  volumes,  which  are  capitally  printed,  consist  of  selected 
readings  of  increasing  difficulty,  to  which  notes  and  exercises  are 
added  at  the  end.  The  selected  pieces  are  admirably  chosen,  especially 
in  the  later  books,  which  will  form  a  beginning  for  a  really  sound 
and  wide  appreciation  of  the  stores  of  good  English  verse  and 
prose."—/*  theaeeum. 

"The  selected  readings are  interesting,  and  possessed  of  real 

literary  value.    The  books  are  well  bound,  the  paper  is  excellent, 

and  the  unusual  boldness  and  clear  spacing  of  the  type  go  far  to 

compensate  for  the  entire  absence  of  pictorial  illustrations."— Guardian. 

A  very  excellent  gradus  to  the  more  accessible  heights  of  the 

English  Parnassus The  appendices  on  spelling,  word-building, 

and  grammar  are  the  work  of  a  skilful,  practical  teacher."— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

"  If  we  had  the  making  of  the  English  Educational  Code  for 
Elementary  Schools,  we  should  insert  a  regulation  that  all  boys  and 
girls  should  spend  two  whole  years  on  these  four  books,  and  on 
nothing  else." — Bradford  Observer. 

"The  books  are  graded  with  remarkable  skill."— Glasgow  Herald. 
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"  Absolutely  the  best  set  of  all  the  history  readers  that  have  hitherto 
been  published." — The  Guardian. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR   THE    CHILDREN    OF    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE.      (In  Five  Books.) 

ByM.  B.  SYNQE. 

With  Coloured  Frontispieces  and  numerous   Illustrations  by 
B.  M.  Synge,  A.R.E.,  and  Maps. 


BOOK  I.    ON  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  GREAT   SEA.    Is.  id. 
Colonial  Edition,  Is.  6d. 


THB  Home  of  Abraham— Into  Africa- 
Joseph  in  Egypt— The  Children  of  Israel — 
The  First  Merchant  Fleet — Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre — King  Solomon's  Fleet — The  Story  of 
Carthage— The  Story  of  the  Argonauts— The 
Siege  of  Troy— The  Adventures  of  Ulysses — 
The  Dawn  of  History— The  Fall  of  Tyre— 
The  Rise  of  Carthage — Hanno's  Adventures 
—The  Battle  of  Marathon— King  Ahasuerus 
—How  Leonidas  kept  the  Pass  —  Some 


Greek  Colonies  —  Athens  —  The  Death  of 
Socrates— The  Story  of  Romulus  and  Revuus 
— HowHoratius  kept  the  Bridge — Coriolanus 
— Alexander  the  Great — King  of  Macedonia 
—  The  Conquest  of  India  —  Alexander's 
City— The  Roman  Fleet— The  Adventures  of 
Hannibal  —  The  End  of  Carthage  —  The 
Triumph  of  Rome — Julius  Caesar  —  The 
Flight  of  Pompey— The  Death  of  Csesar. 


BOOK  II.    THE  DISCOVERY   OF  NEW  WORLDS.    Is.  6d. 


THE  Roman  World— The  Tragedy  of  Nero — 
The  Great  Fire  in  Rome — The  Destruction 
of  Pompeii — Marcus  Aurelius — Christians  to 
the  Lions — A  New  Rome — The  Armies  of 
the  North— King  Arthur  and  his  Knights— 
How  the  Northmen  conquered  England — 
The  First  Crusade — Frederick  Barbarossa — 
The  Third  Crusade— The  Days  of  Chivalry 
—  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  — The  Story  of 
Marco  Polo  — Dante's  Great  Poem  — The 


Maid  of  Orleans— Prince  Henry,  the  Sailor— 
The  Invention  of  Printing — Vasco  da  Gama's 
Great  Voyage  —  Golden  Goa  —  Christopher 
Columbus — The  Last  of  the  Moors— Dis- 
covery of  the  New  World— Columbus  in 
Chains — Discovery  of  the  Pacific — Magel- 
lan's Straits — Montezuma — Siege  and  Fall  of 
Mexico  —  Conquest  of  Peru  —  A  Great 
Awakening. 


BOOK  III.    THE  AWAKENING  OF  EUROPE.    Is.  6d. 
Colonial  Edition,  Is.  9d. 


STOR?  of  the  Netherlands — The  Story  of 
Martin  Luther — The  Massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew—The Siege  of  Leyden — William 
the  Silent  —  Drake's  Voyage  round  the 
World— The  Great  Armada— Virginia — Story 
of  the  Revenge— Sir  Walter  Raleigh— The 
'  Fairy  Queen ' — First  Voyage  of  tile  East 
India  Company — Henry  Hudson — Captain 
John  Smith — The  Founding  of  Quebec — 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers— Thirty  Years  of  War 
—The  Dutch  at  Sea— Van  Riebeek's  Colony 


— Oliver  Cromwell — Two  Famous  Admirals 
— De  Ruyter— The  Founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— The  '  Pilgrim's  Progress ' — William's 
Invitation— The  Struggle  in  Ireland— The 
Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks — The  Story  of 
the  Huguenots — The  Battle  of  Blenheim — 
How  Peter  the  Great  learned  Shipbuilding 
-  -Charles  XII.  of  Sweden— The  Boyhood  of 
Frederick  the  Great — Anson's  Voyage  round 
the  World— Maria  Theresa— The  Story  of 
Scotland. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD— continued. 


BOOK  IV.    THE  STRUGGLE 

THE  Story  of  the  Great  Mogul — Robert 
Olive— The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta— The 
Struggle  for  North  America— George  Wash- 
ington—How Pitt  saved  England— The  Pall 
of  Quebec — "The  Great  Lord  Hawke"— 
The  Declaration  of  Independence — Captain 
Cook's  Story — James  Bruce  and  the  Nile — 
The  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings  —  Maria 
Antoinette  —  The  Pall  of  the  Bastile  — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte — Horatio  Nelson — The 
Adventures  of  Mungo  Park — The  Travels  of 
Baron  Humboldt— The  Battle  of  the  Nile— 


FOB  SEA  POWER.  Is.  9d. 
Copenhagen  —  Napoleon  —  Trafalgar  — 4The 
Death  of  Nelson— The  Rise  of  Wellington— 
The  First  Australian  Colony — Story  of  the 
Slave  Trade— The  Defence  of  Saragoza— Sir 
John  Moore  at  Corunna— The  Victory  of 
Talavera — The  Peasant  Hero  of  the  Tyrol — 
The  "Shannon"  and  the  "Chesapeake" — 
Napoleon's  Retreat  from  Moscow — Welling- 
ton's Victories  in  Spain— The  Pall  of  the 
Empire — Story  of  the  Steam  Engine — Water- 
loo— The  Exile  of  St  Helena. 


BOOK  V.    GROWTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.    2s. 


How  Spain  lost  South  America — The  Greek 
War  —  Victoria,  Queen  of  England  —  The 
Great  Boer  Trek— The  Story  of  Natal— The 
Story  of  Canada— The  Winning  of  the  West 
— A  Great  Arctic  Expedition — Discoveries  in 
Australia— The  Last  King  of  Prance — Louis 
Kossuth  and  Hungary — The  Crimean  War — 
The  Indian  Mutiny — King  of  United  Italy 
—Civil  War  in  America — The  Mexican  Re- 
volution— Pounding  the  German  Empire — 
The  Franco-German  War — The  Dream  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  —  The  Dutch  Republics  in 


South  Africa — Livingstone's  discoveries  in 
Central  Africa— China's  Long  Sleep— Japan, 
Britain's  Ally — Russia — The  Annexation  of 
Burma  — The  Story  of  Afghanistan  —  The 
Empire  of  India  —  Gordon,  the  Hero  of 
Khartum — The  Redemption  of  Egypt — The 
Story  of  British  West  Africa— The  Story  of 
Uganda  —  The  Founding  of  Rhodesia  — 
British  South  Africa  — The  Dominion  of 
Canada  —  Australia  —  The  New  Nation  — 
Freedom  for  Cuba— Reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
— Welding  the  Empire— Citizenship. 


Also  in  2  volumes,  at  3s.  6d.  each  net,  suitable  as  prize  books. 


Uniform  with  this  Series. 


THE    WORLD'S    CHILDHOOD. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Brlnsley  Le  Fanu. 


STORIES 


Lit-tle  Red  Ri-ding  Hood. 

The  Three  Bears. 

The  Snow-Child. 

Tom  Thumb. 

The  Ug-ly  Duck-ling. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

The  Lit-tle  Girl  and  the  Cats. 

Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk. 

Gol-dy. 

Cin-der-el-la— Part  I. 


OP  THE  FAIRIES.     lod. 

CONTENTS 

11.  Cin-der-el-la— Part  II. 

12.  The  Lost  Bell. 

13.  Jack  the  Gi-ant  Kill-er. 

14.  Star-bright  and  Bird-ie. 

15.  Beau-ty  and  the  Beast. 

16.  Peach-Dar-ling. 

17.  In  Search  of  a  Night's  Rest. 

18.  Dick  Whit-ting-ton  and  his  Cat. 

19.  The  Sleep-ing  Beau-ty. 


II.    STORIES  OP  THE  GREEK  QODS  AND  HEROES.     lod. 


CONTENTS. 


1.  A-bout  the  Gods. 

2.  The  Names  of  the  Gods. 

3.  Turn-ed  in-to  Stone. 

4.  The  Shin-ing  Char-i-ot. 

5.  The  Laur-el  Tree. 

6.  A  Horse  with  Wings. 

7.  The  Cy-press  Tree. 

8.  The  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

9.  Cu-pid's  Gold-en  Ar-rows. 

10.  Pan's  Pipe. 

11.  A  Long  Sleep. 

12.  The  Re-ward  of  Kind-ness. 


13.  At-a-lan-ta's  Race. 

14.  The  Stor-y  of  Al-ces-tis. 

15.  The  Snow-White  Bull. 

16.  The  Spi-der  and  his  Web. 

17.  I-o— the  White  Cow. 

18.  The  Three  Gold-en  Ap-ples. 

19.  The  Ol-ive  Tree. 

20.  A  Boy  Her-o  of  Old. 

21.  The  Thread  of  Ar-i-ad-ne. 

22.  The  Boy  who  tried  to  Fly. 

23.  The  Gold-en  Harp. 
Teacher's  Appendix. 
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"If  history  can  be  given  a  form  likely  to  make  it  palatable  to  young  folks,  "F" 
has  succeded  in  doing  BO  in  these  '  Stories  of  the  English.'  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  book  represents  not  only  a  masterpiece  in  literature  for  children, 
but  a  work  of  no  slight  value  for  the  national  good." — Scotsman. 

STORIES    OF   THE    ENGLISH 
FOR    SCHOOLS.         j 

By  F. 

FOR  JUNIOR  SCHOLARS. 
VOL.  I. —FROM  THE  COMING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TO  THE  ARMADA.  —  1  s.  6d. 

CONTENTS.— The  coming  of  the  White  Horse— The  coming  of  the  Cross— The  Fight 
with  the  Raven — Alfred  the  Great — Edward  the  Confessor — William  the  Conqueror — The 
Kings  of  the  Golden  Broom — Richard  Lion-Heart — King  John  and  Magna  Charta — Earl 
Simon  the  Righteous — Edward  the  Englishman — Bannockburn  and  Berkeley — The  Lions 
and  the  Lilies — A  King  dethroned — Prince  Hal — King  Harry — The  Wars  of  the  Roses — 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Revolt  from  Rome — Edward  VI.  and  Mary — Elizabeth,  the  Great 
Queen  :  (1)  English  Adventurers  and  the  Cruise  of  the  Pelican  ;  (2)  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ; 
(3)  Papist  Plots  and  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew ;  (4)  The  Armada. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— Dover  Castle— The  Pharos,  Dover— Norsemen— Homes  of  our 
Ancestors — Chateau  Gaillard — Tomb  of  a  Crusader  (Gervase  Alard),  Winchelsea  Church — 
Carnarvon  Castle — Coronation  Chair,  Westminster  Abbey — Knights  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century— Edward  the  Third— The  Battle  of  Cressy— Tomb  of  Edward  the  Third,  West- 
minster Abbey — Tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  Canterbury  Cathedral — Richard  II.  on  his 
voyage  to  Ireland — Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey — Henry  V.  with  Military 
Attendants — Henry  V.  addressing  his  Army — Joan  of  Arc — The  Crowning  of  Henry  VII. 
on  Bosworth  Field — Henry  VIII. — Wolsey — Sir  Thomas  More  taking  leave  of  his  Daughter 
— Calais  during  the  Sixteenth  Century — Queen  Elizabeth — The  Armada — Drake — Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots— Drake  playing  Bowls  with  his  Captains— Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

FOR   SENIOR   SCHOLARS. 
VOL.  II.— THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  POWER  AND.  GREATER   ENGLAND.— 1«.  6d. 

CONTENTS.— The  First  of  the  Stuarts— The  Struggle  for  Power— The  Puritan  Tyranny 
—The  Second  Struggle  for  Power :  Charles  II.— The  Revolution— The  Fight  with  France : 
The  Dutch  King — Queen  Anne  and  Marlborough — Greater  England— The  Story  of  Anson— 
The  Story  of  Wolfe— The  Story  of  Captain  Cook— The  Story  of  Olive— The  War  of  American 
Independence— The  great  French  War— The  Story  of  Nelson— The  Story  of  the  Great  Duke 
—The  End  of  the  Stories. 

ILLUSTRATIONS — James  I.— Bacon— Charles  I.— A  Cavalier— Oliver  Cromwell— The 
Great  Fire  of  London — The  Seven  Bishops  going  to  the  Tower — Landing  of  William  of 
Orange  in  England — Marlborough — Gibraltar — Chatham — Fight  between  the  Centurion  and 
the  Manila  Ship— General  Wolfe— The  Death  of  Captain  Cook— Washington— Pitt- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte — Nelson — H.M.S.  Victory,  Portsmouth  Harbour — Duke  of  Wellington 
— Napoleon  on  board  the  Seller  ophon,. 

Molra  O'Neill,  Author  of '  Songs  of  the  Glen  of  Antrim,'  writing  to  Mr  Blackwood, 
says :  "  F.'s  '  Stories  of  the  English '  was  written  for  my  little  daughter  Susan.  The 
child  is  quite  fascinated  by  it,  but  equally  so  are  all  the  grown-up  friends  to  whom 
I  have  shown  it.  I  lent  it  once  to  a  sailor  uncle,  and  he  sat  up  to  all  hours  of  that 
night  with  it,  and  afterwards  told  me  that  he  could  hardly  believe  that  such  an 
account  of  Nelson's  great  battles  had  been  written  by  a  woman,  because  it  was 
technically  accurate.  And  a  soldier  friend  and  critic  used  almost  the  same  words 
about  the  account  of  Marlborough's  campaigns.  F.  is  the  most  patient  and  faithful 
student  of  history  that  I  know.  She  has  such  a  strong  literary  sense  that  she  simply 
could  not  write  anything  except  in  a  literary  form,  and  combined  with  it  she  has 
that  rare  thing,  a  judicial  mind.  This,  I  think,  gives  her  work  a  quite  peculiar 
value." 
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Standard  Readers. 

Revised  Edition.  With  Supplementary  Pages,  consisting  of  "Spelling 
Lists,"  "Word -Building,"  "Prefixes  and  Suffixes,"  &c.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated with  Superior  Engravings. 

BOOK     I.  40  Lessons  11  .  .  .  8d. 

BOOK    II.  40  Lessons  .j ,->.  ^  •  * /-.»  »  •  9d- 

BOOK  III.  60  Lessons         1  J  £ .     '       .  .Is.  Od. 

BOOK  IV.  60  Lessons        ,„       ••  t .   '  •'•.-.  .      Is.  3d. 

BOOK    V.  60  Lessons  .H  ^  i   ,,         •  •      Is.  4d. 

BOOK  VI.  60  Lessons         .  .  .  .      Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "We  strongly  recommend  these  books Children  will  be 

sure  to  like  them;  the  matter  is  extremely  suitable  and  interesting,  the  print 
very  distinct,  and  the  paper  a  pleasure  to  feel." 

Infant  Series. 

FIRST  PICTURE  PRIMER .  .  Sewed,  2d. ;  cloth,  3d. 
SECOND  PICTURE  PRIMER  .  .  Sewed,  2d. ;  cloth,  3d. 
PICTURE  READING  SHEETS. 

IST  SBBIKS.    |    2ND  SERIES. 

Each  containing  16  sheets,  unmounted,  3s.  6d.     Mounted  on  8  boards, 
with  cloth  border,  price  14s. ;  varnished,  3s.  6d.  per  set  extra. 

Or  the  16  sheets  laid  on  linen,  varnished,  and  mounted  on  a  roller, 
17s.  6d. 

THE    INFANT    PICTUEE    READER.      With    numerous    Illustrations. 
Cloth,  limp,  6d. 

Educational  News. — "Teachers  will  find  these  Primers  a  useful  introduction 
to  the  art  of  reading.  We  consider  them  well  adapted  to  their  purpose." 

Geographical  Readers. 

With  numerous  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PRIMER.      (For  Stand.  I.)  96pp.      9d. 

BOOK  I.  (For  Stand.     II.)    96pp.  .  .          9d. 

BOOK  II.  (For  Stand.   III.)  156  pp.  .  .  Is.  Od. 

BOOK  III.  (For  Stand.    IV.)  192  pp.  .  .  Is.  3d. 

BOOK  IV.  (For  Stand.     V.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  6d. 

BOOK  V.  (For  Stand.    VI.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  6d. 

BOOK  VI.  (For  Stand.  VII.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  9d. 

Schoolmaster.  —  "  This  is  a  really  excellent  series  of  Geographical  Readers'. 
The  volumes  have,  in  common,  the  attractiveness  which  good  paper,  clear  type, 
effective  woodcuts,  and  durable  binding  can  present ;  whilst  their  contents,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  are  so  graded  as  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
several  stages  of  the  pupil's  progress." 
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Historical  Readers. 

With  numerous  Portraits,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations. 

SHORT     STORIES     FROM     ENGLISH 

HISTORY           .           .           .           .       •<  U  .    160pp.  Is.  Od. 

FIRST       HISTORICAL  READER        .       ,  «  /    . ,  160  pp.  Is.  Od. 

SECOND  HISTORICAL  READER        .       fi-«  .    224pp.  Is.  4d. 

THIRD      HISTORICAL  READER        •       j  i«  •    256  pp.  Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "These  new  Historical  Readers  have  been  carefully  compiled. 
The  facts  are  well  selected ;  the  story  is  well  told  in  language  most  likely  to 
impress  itself  in  the  memory  of  young  children ;  and  the  poetical  pieces  are 
fitting  accompaniments  to  the  prose." 

School  Board  Chronicle. — "The  treatment  is  unconventional,  but  always 
in  good  taste.  The  volumes  will  meet  with  much  favour  generally  as  lively, 
useful,  high-toned  Historical  Readers." 

Standard  Authors. 

Adapted  for  Schools. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TANGLEWOOD  TALES.    With  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions.   160  pp.     Is.  2d. 

Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Life  of  the  Author,  for  Junior  Classes. 

EDINBURGH  AFTER  FLODDEN        .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3$d. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE    .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3$d. 

THE  BURIAL-MARCH  OF  DUNDEE  32  pages,  2d. ;  cloth,  3}d. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  SCOTS    .        .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3$d. 

Teachers'  Aid,  —  "Capital  annotated  editions Beautifully  clear  and 

painstaking;  we  commend  them  heartily  to  our  brother  and  sister  teachers." 

Educational  News. — "Useful  issues  of  well-known  poems The  notes 

are  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  leave  nothing  in  doubt.  For  class  purposes 
we  can  specially  recommend  these  little  books." 

School  Recitation  Books. 

BOOK  I.  32  pages       ^           .       ~~.           ,  2d. 

BOOK  II.  32  pages        .  "T?   "  'f  'Vfr  "^  • '  2d. 

BOOK  III.  48  pages  ..    ,  *  .-     <0  *ie    '-.;  3d. 

BOOK  IV.  48  pages        ;  *  .!    '       .'    c -T>'  3d. 

BOOK  V.  64  pages  .;•-•        -.   L    'V-     '   •  4d- 

BOOK  VI.  64  pages        .'•         ;'v          .            .  *d. 

Schoolmistress. — "These  six  books  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  school 
literature.  The  poems  for  each  standard  are  judiciously  chosen,  the  explanatory 
notes  and  questions  at  the  end  of  every  lesson  are  very  suitable." 
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Grammar  and  Analysis. 

BOOK     II.  24  pages  .  .  Paper,  IJd. ;  cloth,  2£d. 

BOOK  III.  24  pages  .  .  Paper,  l$d. ;  cloth,  2£d. 

BOOK   IV.  48  pages  .  .  Paper,  2d. ;    cloth,  3d. 

BOOK     V.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 

BOOK   VI.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d.  ;    cleth,  4d. 

BOOK  VII.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d. ;    cloth,  4d. 

Schoolmaster. — "This  is  a  series  of  good  practical  books  whose  merits  ought 
to  ensure  for  them  a  wide  sale.  Among  their  leading  merits  are  simplicity  in 
definitions,  judicious  recapitulation,  and  abundance  of  well-selected  exercises 
for  practice." 

Teachers'  Aid. — "For  thoroughness,  method,  style,  and  high -class  work, 

commend  us  to  these  little  text-books A  practical  hand  has  impressed 

every  line  with  individuality We  are  determined  to  use  them  in  our  own 

department." 

Arithmetical  Exercises. 

BOOK       I.  >£&  lA'i   <       .  Paper,  IJd. ;  cloth,  2|d. 
BOOK      II.  .           .  Paper,  lfcd. ;  cloth,  2£d. 
BOOK    III.  .           .           .  Paper,  2d. ;    cloth,  3d. 
BOOK    IV.  j£V        .           .  Paper,  2d.  ;    cloth,  3d. 
BOOK      V.  ...  Paper,  2d.  ;    cloth,  3d. 
BOOK    VI.  <*$?**  *f&       .  Paper,  2d. ;    cloth,  3d. 
BOOK  VII.  .           .           .  Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 
HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  for  Ex-Standard  and  Continua- 
tion Classes.  128  pp.  .           .  Paper,  6d. ;    cloth,  8d. 

%*  ANSWERS  may  be  had  separately,  and  are  supplied  direct 
to  Teachers  only. 

Schoolmaster. — "  We  can  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  respecting  this  series 
of  Arithmetical  Exercises.  They  have  been  carefully  constructed.  They  are 

well  graduated,  and  contain  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  examples We 

can  recommend  the  series  to  our  readers." 

Schoolmistress. — "  Large  quantity,  excellent  quality,  great  variety,  and  good 
arrangement  are  the  characteristics  of  this  set  of  Arithmetical  Exercises." 

Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Based  on  the  ANALYSIS  OP  SENTENCES.    With  a  Chapter  on  WORD-BUILDING 
and  DERIVATION,  and  containing  numerous  Exercises.     New  Edition.    Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "A  very  valuable  book.  It  is  constructive  as  well  as  analytic, 
and  well-planned  exercises  have  been  framed  to  teach  the  young  student  how  to 

use  the  elements  of  his  mother-tongue A  junior  text-book  that  is  calculated 

to  yield  most  satisfactory  results." 

Educational  Times. — "The  plan  ought  to  work  well A  decided  advance 

from  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  teaching." 
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Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Scotck  Code. 

STANDARD  II.  24  pages.  Paper,  lfcd.  ;  cloth,  2$d. 

STANDARD  III.  32  pages.  Paper,  IJd.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

STANDARD  IV.  66  pages.  Paper,  2£d.  ;  cloth,  3 £d. 

STANDARD  V.  56  pages.  Paper,  2£d.  ;  cloth,  3$d. 

STANDARD  VI.  64  pages.  Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 

Teachers'  Aid. — "These  are  thoughtfully  written  and  very  practically  con- 
ceived little  helps They  are  most  exhaustive,  and  brimming  with  examples." 

New  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

Scotch  Code. 

STANDARD      I.    32  pages  .  Paper,  IJd.  ;  cloth,  2$d. 
STANDARD     II.    32  pages  .  Paper,  l£d. ;  cloth,  2$d. 
STANDARD  III.    56  pages  .  Paper,  2d.  ;    cloth,  3d. 
STANDARD   IV.    64  pages  .  Paper,  3d. ;    cloth,  4d. 
STANDARD     V.    80  pages  .  Paper,  4d. ;    cloth,  6d. 
STANDARD   VI.    80  pages  .  Paper,  4d. ;    cloth,  6d. 
HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  for  Ex-Standard  and  Continua- 
tion Classes         128  pages  .  Paper,  6d.  ;    cloth,  8d. 

%*  ANSWERS  may  be  had  separately,  and  are  supplied  direct 
to  Teachers  only. 

Educational  News.— "The  gradation  of  the  exercises  is  perfect,  and  the 
examples,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  of  every  conceivable  variety.  There  is 
ample  choice  for  the  teacher  under  every  head.  We  recommend  the  series  as 
excellent  School  Arithmetics." 

Merit  Certificate  Arithmetic. 

96  pp.     Paper  cover,  6d.     cloth,  8d. 

Mensuration. 

128  pp.,  cloth,  Is.  Also  in  Two  Parts.  Pt.  I.,  Parallelograms  and 
Triangles.  64  pp.  Paper,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d.  Pt.  II.,  Circles  and  Solids. 
64  pp.  Paper,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d.  Answers  may  he  had  separately,  price 
2d.  each  Part. 

Educational  Times.— "The  explanations  are  always  clear  and  to  the  point, 
while  the  exercises  are  so  exceptionally  numerous  that  a  wide  selection  is 
offered  to  the  students  who  make  use  of  the  book." 

A  First  Book  on  Physical  Geography. 

For  Use  in  Schools.     64  pp.     4d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "This  is  a  capital  little  book,  describing  shortly 
and  clearly  the  geographical  phenomena  of  nature." 
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Manual  Instruction — Woodwork.  DESIGNED  TO  MEET  THE 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  THB  MINUTE  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT 
ON  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION.  By  GEORGE  ST  JOHN,  Undenominational 
School,  Handsworth,  Birmingham.  With  100  Illustrations.  Is, 

Blackwoods'  Simplex  Civil  Service  Copy  Books. 

By  JOHN  T.  PEARCB,  B.A.,  Leith  Academy.    Price  2d.  each. 

CONTENTS    OF    THE    SERIES. 
No.  1.  Elements,  Short  Letters,  Words. 

ii    2.  Long  Letters,  Easy  Words. 
•  ii    3.  Capitals,  Half-line  Words. 

it    4.  Text,  Double  Ruling,  Sentences, 
ii    5.  Half-Text,  Sentences,  Figures. 
M    6.  Small  Hand,  Double  Ruling, 
ii    7.  Intermediate,  Transcription,  &c. 
ii    8.  Small  Hand,  Single  Ruling. 
The  Headlines  are  graduated,  up-to-date,  and  attractive. 

Blackwoods'  Universal  Writing  Books. 

Have  been  designed  to  accompany  the  above  series,  and  teachers  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  use  them  as  Dictation  Copies,  because  by  them  the  learner 
is  kept  continually  writing  at  the  correct  slope,  &c.  No  1.  is  adapted  for 
LOWER  CLASSES,  No.  2  for  HIGHER  CLASSES.  Price  2d.  each. 

Practical  Teacher. — "  Our  readers  would  do  well  to  write  for  a  specimen  of 
this  book,  and  of  the  blank  exercise-books  ruled  on  the  same  principle.  They 
are  worth  careful  attention." 

School  World.— "  Those  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  train  their  pupils  to 
write  in  the  style  associated  with  Civil  Service  Competitions  should  find  the 
copy-books  designed  by  Mr  Pearce  very  useful.  The  writing  is  certainly  simple ; 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  reduced  to  four  elements,  in  which  the  pupil  is  rigorously 
exercised  in  the  earlier  books  before  proceeding  in  later  numbers  to  continuous 
writing." 

Schoolmaster. — "Those  of  our  readers  in  search  of  new  books  should  see 
these." 

Journal  of  Education. — "Aids  the  eye  and  guides  the  hand,  and  thus 
checkmates  any  bias  towards  error  in  the  slope." 


UNIVERSITY    CALENDARS. 

St  Andrews  University  Calendar. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Senatus  Academicus.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

St  Andrews  University  L.L.A.  Calendar. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Senatus  Academicus.     Crown  8vo,  Is. 
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